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XSEXOETAUTT FBOH COBSiniFnON IV BITSTT TKADES. 

BY FB£DERICK L. HOFFMAN. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Hie impc^tance of dust as a factor in ocenpation mortality has 
attracted the attention of every authority on occupation diseases 
from Kamazadni to Thomas Oliver. It requires no extended considera- 
tion to prove that human health is much influenced by the character 
of the air breathed and that its purity is a matter of very consider- 
able sanitary and economic importance. Aside from ihe risk of ex- 
posure to so-called air-borne diseases, the pollution of the atmosphere 
by organic and inorganic dust is unquestionably the cause of a vast 
amount of ill-health and premature mortality, but chiefly among men 
and women engaged in the many indispensable trades and occupa- 
tions that minister to human needs. The sanitary dangers of air 
contaminated by disease-breeding germs are probably not so serious 
as generally assumed, while the destructive effects of the dust-laden 
atmosphere of factories and workshops are a decidedly serious menace 
to health and life. While the investigations of Doctor McFadden and 
Mr. Lunt seem to prove the paucity of bacteria in very dusty air, the 
evidence otherwise available is entirely conclusive that the risk to 
disease infection is much greater indoors than out in the open, where 
sanlight, rain, and wind in combination go far to purifj' the atmos- 
phere by destroying the bacterial life contained in minute particles 
of suspended matter. Apart, however, from the transmission of 
disease through a dust-contaminated atmosphere, dust in any form, 
when inhaled continuously and in considerable quantities, is preju- 
dicial to health because of its inherent mechanical properties, de- 
structive to the delicate membrane of the respiratory passages and the 

633 
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lungs. It has long been known that those who live most of their time 
out of doors have a decided advantage over those who, because of 
their employment, are compelled to spend their working hours inside 
the home, the office, the factory, or the workshop, and it is an accepted 
axiom of modern sanitary science that measures and methods for the 
prevention of dust are a first and preliminary essential consideration 
in rational methods of sanitary reform. All that sanitary science can 
suggest or that sanitary legislation can regulate and change should 
be done for humane reasons and as a matter of governmental concern 
to mitigate the needless hardships of those who suffer in health and 
life as the result of conditions over which they themselves have but a 
very limited control. 

The importance of dust as a factor in occupation diseases has been 
emphasized by all who have written on the subject, but by no one 
more precisely and clearly than by Sir James Crichton-Browne, in 
his address on the Dust Problem, read at the Sanitary Congress held 
at Manchester, England, in 1902, from which the following is quoted : 

The mortality of the principal dust-producing occupations, com- 
pared with that of agriculturists, who live and work in what is practi- 
cally dustless atmosphere, is excessive to a startling degree. It is not 
suggested that this excess is to be ascribed to dust alone, no doubt 
various factors contribute to it, but the facts that it is due mainly to 
respiratory diseases, that it is distributed amongst the several occupa- 
tions pretty much in proportion to their dustmess, and that it has 
diminished in some instances where dust has been effectually dealt 
with, justify the conclusion that it is largely dust begotten. 

Sir Crichton-Browne in continuation of his remarks pointed out 
that a detailed examination of the conditions of work in each of the 
22 principal dusty trades brought out clearly the fact that the un- 
healthiness was born of or was primarily due to the dust inhaled by 
the workmen, and that there was always a well-defined relation 
between the death rate and the quantity and quality of dust present 
in the atmosphere. There is apparently no very material difference 
in the manner in which the different varieties of dust act upon the 
human organism, except where, in addition to mechanically injurious 
properties, the dust is of a poisonous character, which leads to diseases 
such as lead poisoning, phosphorous poisoning, anthrax poisoning, etc. 
Industrial mineral dust apparently acts with greater rapidity upon 
the lungs than organic dust, which is slower and more insidious in its 
operations, but in a general way follows similar lines. All varieties 
of dust, the immediate result of occupation, are, therefore, compre- 
hended under the term of "industrial dust," which is specifically 
defined by Sir Crichton-Browne, as follows : 

I select this dust for my further remarks because it is readily 
recognized and defined, because its pernicious effects are well marked 
and indisputable, because it is to a large extent, if not entirely, pre- 
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ventable or removable, and because the efforts already made to pre- 
vent or remove it have been rewarded with conspicuous benefit. And 
I still further simplify and abbreviate what I have to say by restrict- 
ing my observations to those varieties of it which are dust and nothing 
more, which are injurious by their physical properties and mechanical 
operations, and not as poisons to the systems, chemical destructives of 
the tissues, or bearers of bacterial invaders. 

A similar but even more restricted limitation has been adopted for 
the present purpose, and only such occupations will be considered in 
detail in the following discussion as expose to the continuous and con- 
siderable inhalation of metallic, mineral, and vegetable fiber dust, and 
in which the evidence is at least fairly conclusive that the resulting 
disease liability and mortality from consumption and other respira- 
tory diseases is above the average for occupied males generally. 

Preliminary to a discussion in detail of the mortality from con- 
sumption in dusty trades it may prove of decided advantage to 
those who do not have access to the original sources of information 
to present a brief summary of qualified medical opinion regarding 
dust as a factor in occupation diseases and mortality. In a course of 
lectures on Unhealthy Trades, delivered before the Society of Arts, 
London, in 1876, Dr. B. W. Richardson (*») placed injuries from the 
inhalation by the lungs of fine particles of solid matter, usually 
defined as dust, at the head of the causes responsible for industrial 
diseases, and from his discussion the following is quoted : 

The term " dusts," as I would here apply it, includes all those fine, 
solid particles which are thrown off from various substances in the 

Srocesses of manufacture or treatment of articles in common use in 
aily life, such as earthenware utensils, knives, needles, or mechanical 
instruments, like files or saws; or ornamental things, such as orna- 
ments of pearl, ivory, and turned w^ood ; or articles that are worn, of 
silk, cotton, hemp, fur; or things that ai^e used for food, such as flour; 
or for creating warmth, such as coal; or for using as a supposed 
luxury, such as tobacco and snuff. These are only a few illustrations; 
many others will naturally occur to those who think on the subject. 

The dusts which inflict injury are of varied quality, as will be seen 
from the brief sketch just given. They are also of varied effect in 
resard to the specific injuries which they produce. We may profit- 
ably study them divided into different groups, according to their 
physical characters, as follows : 

(a) Cutting dusts, formed of minute hard, crystallized particles 
which have sharp, cutting, and pointed edges. These dusts are com- 
posed of iron or steel, oistone, of sand or glass, of dried silicates in 
earthenware, of lime, of pearl. 

(6) Irritant dusts, derived from woods, from ivory, from textile 
fabrics, fluffs of wool, of silk, of cotton, of flax, and of hemp, from 
hair, from clajr. 

(c) Inorganic poisonous dusts, derived from some poisonous chem- 
ical compounds used for coloring artistic products, or for preserving 

«8cientlflc American Supplements, Numbers 9, 10, 18, 19, nml 22, dated, 
respecUvelyt February 26» March 4, AprU 29, May 6, and May 27, 1876. 
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organic substances, sudi as furs. These dusts are diarged with ar- 
senical salts. 

(d) Soluble saline dusts, derived from soluble crystalline substances 
used for dyeing purposes. The sulphate of iron, copperas, yields a 
dust of this class. 

(e) Organic poisonous dasts, which are thrown off during the 
making up of tobacco into cigars and saoxiS.. These dusts carry witk 
them particles of the dried tobacco plant. 

(/) CHDstructive and irritating dusts composed of carbon, of fine 
particles of coal dust, of scrapings of carbon or of soot, of dust of 
roi^, and of flour. 

Whatever may be the kind of dust to which the workman is sub* 
jected, to whichever of the above named he may be exposed^ the 
primary cause of danger lies in the circumstance that the fine par- 
ticles are borne by the air into the lungs. They pass, wafted by the 
air, through the mouth and nostrils into the windpipe; they paas 
along the bronchial tubes; in sonie instances they reach and traverse 
the bronchial passages whicli lie between the larger broDchial tubes 
and the minute air vesicles, or they even reach the air vesicles them.- 
selves. 

An American authority on occupation diseases has referred to the 
subject at some length in an article contributed to Buck's Hygiene 
and Public Health, printed in 1879. This writer, Dr. Boger S. Tracy, 
for many years registrar of vital statistics of New York City and 
sanitary inspector of the board of health, makes the following state- 
ment with particular reference to the special form or type of disease 
resulting from the inhalation of metallic and mineral dusts : 

The disease comes on very gradually, like the more slowly developed 
forms of phthisis pulmonalis, and its duration may be extended over 
four or five years. It begins with the cough of irritation, dry and 
hacking at first, with very scanty expectoration, whitish and stringy 
in character; there is no liaemoptysis, but sometimes nausea and 
vomiting in the morning. Auscultation at this time reveals puerile 
respiration, with occasional slight rales. The expectoration grad- 
ually increases in amount and becomes reddish, and soon after thfe 
tinge appears there may be haemoptysis. There is dyspncea oa 
slight exertion, and dullness over the whole chest, with weak respira- 
tion and mucous rales. There is no fever, and the appetite and 
strength are still good. If work is abandoned at this time recovery 
is not only possible, but in most cases probable. If work is continuedf, 
the lung tissue begins to break down, and cavities form near the 
apices. Expectoration is very profuse, and there may be severe 
hemorrhages. There is general dullness on percussion, and the last 
traces of vesicular respiration give way to sibilant, large mucous and 
cavernous rales. Fever is continuous, with evening exacerbations, 
night sweats, emaciation, insmnnia, and great dyspnoea, soon followed 
by death. 

Very suggestive also are the observations and conclu^ons of Dr. 
John Syer Bristowe, F.R.S., who in an address on industrial diseases, 
read at the conference on sanitary subjects held in connection witii 
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the latematioQal Health ConveDtioii of 1884, discussed the effects of 
ttosqKnsonous irritants on the hmgs, in part as follows : 

Occupations which habitually expose the workmen to the inhala- 
ti(» of abundant solid particks that are incapable of solution or 
removal by the animal tissues or secretions, in many cases induce 
chronic diseases of the Ws, which are known as the astlmias or 
consumptions of the several occupations referred to, and tend very 
materially to shorten life among those engaged in them. Workers in 
coal mines and in copper mines, grinders, millstone makers, and flax 
dressers are p»*haps especially liable to suffer from sudi causes. It 
is marvelous how tcderant the br^ichial tubes and lungs are of for- 
eign particles which are drawn into them with the breath. Wherever 
smoke impregnates the atmoiq)here, as in I^ondon and other manufac- 
turing towns, its particles are conveyed in greater or less abundance 
into the longs; whence some are expelled with the expectoration, 
which presents, consequently, a shity or tdack appearance, while some 

Set absorbed, and becoming deposited in the tissue of the lungs, jxro- 
uce in them that black mottling which increases with advancing 
years, and is well known to pathologists. Yet, as a general rule, the 
soot-studded organs remain practically healthy, and no clinical evi- 
dences of pxdmonary disease manifest themselves. The same remarks 
do<iibtless apply to the inhalation of the siliceous particles of ordinary 
dust. The effects are different, however, when such matters are in- 
haled in large excess. ♦ * * The symptoms under which liie suf- 
ferers labor have some resemblance to those of chronic phthisis, some 
to those of chronic bronchitis and emphysema, for either of which 
they may well be mistaken. They cwisist in gradually increasing 
shortness of breath, lividity of surface, feebleness of circulation, and 
coogh, with more or less abundant expectoration ; to which, at a later 
period, general dropsy and haemoptvsis may be superadded. There is 
generally a total, or almost total, absence of fever. The cmly meth- 
ods, so far as I know, by which the irritative diseases of the lungs, just 
considered, can be lessened or prevented, are by providing good ven- 
tilation, and (when possible) by adopting methods to prevent the dif- 
fusion of particles or dust in the atmospl^re which the workmen have 
to breathe. It is obvkms, too, that since the diseases are insidious in 
their progress, and increase in proportion as the inhaled particles 
accumulate, it would be well for persons who present early traces of 
them to seek at once some other kind of employment. 

The most qualified and extended discussion of the entire subject of 
the iuhalation of dust, its pathology and symptomatology, with 
special reference to dusty trades, is by Dr. J. T. Arlidge, who, in 1892, 
published a treatise on The Hygiene, Diseases, and Mortality of 
Occupations. " Few, indeed," he argued, " are the occupations in 
which dust is not given off," and " in none can it be absolutely harm- 
less, for the lung tissue must be jnst so much tlie worse, and less 
eficieiit lor its purpose, in proportion to its embarrassment by dust." 
And in continuation : 

What occurs to the ordinary citizen becomes magniiied ten or a 
htindredlold to those engaged in dusty occupations, and more espe- 
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cially where the dust itself possesses noxious properties. But unless 
dust has this latter quality, it is remarkable with what indifference 
its inhalation is treated by the majority of workmen. In one sense, 
indeed, it is unfortunate that it does not, for the most part, awaken 
attention by any immediate tangible consequences. Its disabling 
action is very slow, but it is ever progressive, and until it has already 
worked its baneful results upon the smaller bronchial tubes and air 
cells and caused difficulty of breathing, with cou^h and spitting, it 
is let pass as a matter of indifference — an inconvenience of the trade. 

Arlidge called attention to the fact that bronchitis, asthma, and 
fibroid and tubercular consumption ranked foremost in the causes of 
British mortality, holding that without doubt these maladies were 
largely attributable to the inhalation of dust operating per se, or in 
conjunction with constitutional proclivities and insanitary surround- 
ings. In further continuation he remarked that— 

Pathologists tell us of the presence of bacilli in tubercular disease, 
and favor the belief that these minute bodies are the cause of it. This 
notion may represent a whole truth or only a partial one; in my 
opinion, the latter. For I doubt if these bacilli actually develop 
phthisis unless there be some antecedent change in the vitality of the 
affected tissue ; a changje wrought by depressing causes connected with 
the mode of life, or with constitutional debility and inherited taint, 
or with the occupation followed; of which contributory factors two 
or more may cooperate. And assuredly the breathing of dust may be 
reckoned as one such of no light energy. In other words, I look upon 
a phthisical lung as one prepared for the germination and multipli- 
cation of bacilli, and not a primary product of those microscopic 
organisms, nor of the products of their organic existence. 

The conclusions of Arlidge are summarized in the statement that 
" One practical lesson is to be gained by these considerations — namely, 
that persons predisposed to respiratory diseases and phthisis ought 
not to engage in dusty occupations." 

More recently the entire subject of occupation diseases in their 
relation to workmen's compensation has been considered at length 
and in much detail by a British departmental committee appointed 
to consider the pressing and important question of workmen's com- 
pensation for industrial diseases. In its observations upon respira- 
tory diseases, and in particular bronchitis, pneumonia, and phthisis, 
and their relation to occupation exposure, the committee concluded 
that- 
Pulmonary disease manifests itself in three kinds or forms— as 
ordinary tuberculous phthisis, acute or chronic; as " fibroid phthisis," 
and as a mixed form when a tuberculous process is ingrafted sooner 
or later upon the fibroid. Fibroid phthisis is always a slow disease. 
It consists in a chronic reactive inflammation around the many 
minute foci of dust inhalation, which by coalescence gradually invades 
large areas, impairing and strangling the proper lung tissues in cor- 
responding measure. Again, a lung so impaired is very apt to har- 
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bor bacilli, especially the bacillus of tubercle, by the influence of 
which it may be still further destroyed. Thus both fibroid phthisis 
uncomplicated and fibroid phthisis with the supervention of tubercle 
are in their nature occupational disease. (") 

The conmiittee, in its final report, describes the typical forms of 
fibroid phthisis as induced by the inhalation of industrial dust, hold- 
ing that — 

The first symptom is a cough which insidiously, and for a while 
almost imperceptibly, becomes habitual. At first in the morning 
only, it gradually becomes more frequent during the day, and expec- 
toration, nominal at the beginning, becomes more marked, though 
not profuse until the latter stages of the disease. Leaving out of 
account the more rapid progress of the disease in tin and gold miners, 
these symptoms of a negative phase of purely local damage may last 
for years — ^ten or fifteen or even more — without advancing to such a 
degree as to throw the workman out of employment or even to cause 
him serious inconvenience. At some period, however, rarely less 
than ten years and frequently more than twenty, of continuous em- 
ployment, in a like imperceptible manner the breathing gets shorter 
ana the patient finds himself less and less capable of exertion. Yet, 
even when the cough and dyspnoea have reached a considerable 
degree, there are no signs of fever, as is the case of pulmonary tuber- 
cuK>sis; the flesh does not fall and the muscles retain their strength 
and volume. Thus even at a period when the malady is fully estab- 
lished the general health may be but little impaired, and the patient 
may not be compelled to cease work. Herein fibroid phthisis pre- 
sents a well-marked difference from pulmonary tuberculosis; and 
even if, as we have said, the disease becomes complicated with tuber- 
cle, yet the rate of progress may be determined rather by the charac- 
ter of the primary than of the secondary disease, thougn usually the 
supervention of tubercle hastens the sufferer into a more rapid con- 
sumption. (*») 

The results of all these researches into an almost neglected field of 
preventive hygiene prove that occupation diseases, properly so 
called, demand the most thoroughly qualified and medical supervision 
of factories and workshops and the periodical medical examination 
and inspection of persons employed in recognized unhealthy trades. 
For, as the committee referred to points out, " If in the early stage of 
fibroid phthisis the workman leaves the dusty employment for work 
in agriculture or in other occupation in air free from irritating parti- 
cles, the disease may be practically arrested; that is, although the 
part affected may proceed to obliteration, the disease would not ex- 
tend to other parts of the lung, and the portion destroyed would be 
negligible as a factor of health and capacity." (^) 

• peport of the Departmental Committee on Compensation for Industrial Dis- 
eases, 1906, p. 13. 

^ Report of the Departmental Committee on Compensation for Industrial Dis- 
eases, 1906, p. 14. 
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The conclusion of this investigation, the most important official 
inquiry ever mack into the subject of industrial diseases, fuUy war- 
rants the view that while ordinary tuberculous phthisis can not be 
regarded as a disease specific to any occupation, fibroid phthisis in its 
latter stage, and when the history of the case is known, can be clearly 
distinguished from tuberculous phthisis, so that it may be regarded 
as an established fact that fibroid phthisis is a disease specific to the 
employment in certain trades, of which the conmiittee mentions the 
following: Grinders, continuously using either grindstones or emery 
for the abrasion of metals, especially steel ; potters engaged in certain 
processes; stone workers employed on certain kinds of stone, espe- 
cially if not working in the open air; tin miners, in particular such 
as have previously been exposed to the exceedingly unhealthy condi- 
tions of the gold miikes of the Transvaal; and ganister miners, in- 
cluding men emplo;^ed in certain processes of ganister brick making. 
The committee did not arrive at final conclusions regarding persons 
employed in the slate industry, nor of employees in the working of 
asbestos, and many other recognized unhealthy trades, jmrtly, no 
doubt, because of the limited scope of the inquiry and the paucity of 
conclusive statistical data. It is pointed out by the committee that 
it was not possible to separate the English death rates from fibroid 
phthisis from those of other diseases of the respiratory system, since 
medical men do not, as a rule, distinguish that disease when certify- 
ing the causes of death. It is clearly established by the results of the 
investigation that such a distinction should be made and that medical 
practitioners should qualify the death returns from tuberculosis in 
all cases where the death was the result of fibroid phthisis. 

The committee, having arrived at the opinion that fibroid phthisis 
is a specific and distinguishable trade disease, concluded that employers 
might properly be required to pay compensation to their work people 
who' contract it ; but it did not, however, recommend the extension 
of the Workmen's Compensation Act to the disease for two reasons. 
The first was that owing to the long period of its development it 
would not be right to lay the whole burden on the employer under 
whom the workman had been serving during the twelve months prior 
to the incapacity. The other and more important reason was that 
for several years before tlie nature of the disease can be definitely 
diagnosed the patient may suffer from symptoms that while not dis- 
tinctive are sufficient to prevent him from securing employment. 

In the partly descriptive account of 42 occupations c<Misidered in de- 
tail in this article only the most general facts have been included to 
emphasize, as far as possible, the industrial processes productive of 
conditions more or less injurious to health in general and to *the 
development of tuberculosis in particular. Authorities are referred 
to only as far as this has seemed necessary to clearly establi^ in the 
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case of each trade or occupation cansidered the facts of a more or less 
exoessiye degree of ccmsumption freq^iency aside from the statistical 
sources oi information which form the basis of the subsequent con- 
clusions, ejEoept in the case of a few employments for which neither 
g^aeral vital statistics nor insurance mortality experience mtb as yet 
aFiilable. The term ^^ tuberculosis '^ is used in a very general sense, 
aod as a rule limited to phthisis pulmonalis, or coisumption, unless 
otherwise stated. All of the refereiK^s to insurance mortality 
experioiee are limited to ilie mortality from phthisis pulmonalis and 
do not include other forms of tuberculosis or other forms of respi- 
ratory diseases unless specifically stated in the text 

STATISTICAL DATA AND METHOD OF DETERMINING 
THE DEGREE OF CONSUMPTION FREQUENCY. 

The principal statistical data used in the present discussion are, 
first, the occupation returns by divisional periods of life of the 
United States census for 1900; second, the occupation mortality 
statistics of the Twelfth Census, published in 1901 ; third, the occupa- 
tion mortality statistics of Rhode Island for the decade ending with 
1906; fourth, the occupation mortality statistics published decen- 
nially as a supplement to the report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths for England and Wales for the two 
periods 1890-1892 and 1900-1902; fifth, the corresponding statistics 
for Scotland; and sixth, the industrial mortality statistics of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America for the decade 1897 to 
1906, published in connection with the company's exhibit of the 
mortality from ccmsumption in dusty trades at the International 
Congress on Tuberculosis, held in Washington, D. C., in 1908, and 
presented in a discussion of the same subject before the American 
Association of Medical Examiners in September, 1907, and the 
Medical Society of the County of New York in December, 1907. 

Four different statistical methods are available to determine with 
approximate accuracy the degree of consumption frequency in differ- 
ent trades. Absolute accuracy is not obtainable in investigations of 
this kind, nor is it necessary for the end in view. 

The first method is to determine the numbers living at ages 65 or 
ov«r in different trades, and to compare the same wuth the correspond- 
ing proportion for occupied males generally. This method is never 
conclusive by itself, but is useful in conjunction with the use of otlier 
statistical data. It is evident, of course, that other factors besides 
mortality determine the proportion of persons at work in different 
occupations at ages 65 or over, and the method, therefore, requires 
to be used with extreme caution. 
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The second method is to determine the true rate of mortality from 
all causes, or specific causes such as consumption, by ascertaining the 
number of deaths occurring in every thousand persons of any par- 
ticular trade or industry exposed to the risk of death for a single 
year. This method is by far the most satisfactory, but it is seldom 
that accurate information is available regarding the living popula- 
tion, and estimates of the numbers exposed to risk are likely to be 
seriously misleading. The chance of error is increased by the method 
employed in the Twelfth Census, since the occupation classification 
of the census is probably not exactly the same as the occupation 
classification of the different boards of health throughout the country, 
where the original entries are made as to the occupation of decedent 
at the time of death. 

The third method is to determine the proportion of deaths from a 
specified cause, such as consumption, occurring in the mortality from 
all causes, without reference to ages at death. This method is made 
necessary in the use of the Rhode Island statistics, which are not re- 
turned by divisional periods of life. The same is true also of the 
occupation mortality statistics of the United States census by specified 
causes, but when used with extreme caution the proportions thus 
determined are often extremely suggestive and quite often entirely 
conclusive. 

The fourth method is known as the proportionate mortality figure, 
by which the proportion of deaths from any particular disease, such 
as consumption, is calculated as a percentage of the deaths from all 
causes occurring during specified periods of life. This method has 
been extensively employed in the present discussion, since otherwise 
the available industrial insurance mortality statistics could not have 
been utilized. It is, in a measure, the most satisfactory and deter- 
mining of all the various methods referred to, since it determines 
with absolute accuracy the actual incidents or degree of consumption 
frequency at specified periods of life. 

The industrial insurance mortality statistics are derived from the 
experience of a large and representative company, which has from 
time to time given publicity to the facts of its experience. The re- 
sulting proportionate mortality returns, however, indicate a specific 
mortality from consumption somewhat below the actual, since the 
experience is, to a certain extent, affected by medical selection. In 
other words, the proportionate mortality from consumption, or the 
true actual loss from the disease at specified periods of life, woidd 
have been somewhat higher if medical selection had not been made 
use of. In comparing this experience with the adopted standard for 
the registration area of the United States the comparison is, there- 
fore, somewhat more favorable to the various trades and occupations 
considered than would have been the case if the returns could have 
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been derived from the registration records of the different States 
and cities comprehending the experience of the company referred to. 
The proportionate mortality figure may be briefly explained as 
follows: At ages 25 to 34, out of every 100 deaths from all causes 
in the registration area of the United States during the seven years 
ending 1906, 81.3 deaths were from consumption. The correspond- 
ing proportions of deaths in the industrial insurance mortality ex- 
perience were 70.8 per cent for grinders, 66.7 per cent for compositors, 
68.6 per cent for upholsterers, 62.9 per cent for potters, etc. The dif- 
ference between the normal proportionate consumption mortality for 
the registration area as a whole and the corresponding proportionate 
mortality from consumption in the different occupations considered 
in detail, measure approximately the health-injurious circumstances 
of the different employments. 

OCCUPATION CLASSIFICATION OF DUSTY TRADES. 

The following occupation grouping has been adopted to empha- 
size the dust hazard in principal occupations and to facilitate ready 
reference to the various employments considered in some detail in 
the subsequent discussion : 



Group 1. — Exposure to metallic dust : 

1. Grinders. 

2. Polistiers. 

3. Tool and instrument makers. 

4. Jewelers. 

5. Gold leaf manufacture. 

6. Brass workers. 

7. Printera 

8. Compositors. 

9. Pressmen. 

10. Ehigravers. 

Group 2. — ^Exposure to mineral dust: 

11. Stone workers. 

12. Marble workers. 

13. Glass blowers. 

14. Glass cutters. 

15. Diamond cutters, 

16. Potters. 

17. Gement workers, 

18. Plasterers. 

19. Paper hangers. 

20. Holders. 

21. Core makers. 

22. Lithographers. 

Group 3. — ^Eixposure to vegetable fiber 
dust: 

23. Cotton ginning. 



Group 3. — Exposure to vegetable fiber 
dust — Concluded. 

24. Cotton textile manufacture. 

25. Spinners. 

26. Weavera 

27. Hosiery and knitting mills. 

28. Lace making. 

29. Flax and linen manufacture. 

30. Hemp and cordage manufac- 

ture. 

31. Manufacture of jute and Jute 

goods. 

32. Paper manufacture. 

33. Cabinetmakers. 

34. Wood turners and carvers. 

Group 4. — Exposure to animal and 
mixed fit>er dust : 
85. Furriers and taxidermists. 

36. Hatters. 

37. Silk manufacture. 

38. Woolen and worsted manufac- 

ture. 

39. Carpet and rug manufacture. 

40. Shoddy manufacture. 

41. Rag industry. 

42. Upholsterers and hair-mat- 

tress makers. 



The grouping is necessarily a more or less arbitrary one since all 
oocnpations involve exposure to more than one particular kind of 

68075— No. 
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dust, but it is safe to assume that the predominating character of 
a particular dust exposure primarily determines the resulting de- 
parture of the consumption mortality from the normal for the gen- 
eral population. All the groupings of dusty trades which have been 
adopted by Hirt, Merkel, Arlidge, Oliver, and others have this limi- 
tation in common. Since no entirely conclusive investigation has 
been made to afford the material for a final and strictly scientific 
classification of dusty trades, the grouping adopted will serve at least 
the purpose of a convenient arrangement with a strict regard to Uie 
facts as they are known and understood at the present time. 

OCCUPATIONS WITH EXPOSURE TO METALLIC DUST. 

In the group of occupations exposing to a continuous and consider- 
able inhalation of metallic dust resulting from industrial processes 
have been included for the present purpose the following repre- 
sentative employments: Grinders, polishers, tool and instrument 
makers, jewelers, gold-leaf manufacture, brass workers, printers, 
compositors, pressmen, and engravers. These occupations are all 
more or less subject to an excessive death rate from all causes, but 
in particular to a decided excess in the proportionate mortality from 
consumption, and in most cases also to a comparatively high degree of 
frequency in the occurrence of other respiratory diseases. The details 
of labor conditions, as far as they could be conveniently included in 
the following summary of observations regarding particular trades, 
appear to fully confirm the opinion that the degree of excess in 
consumption frequency is intimately related and in almost exact pro- 
portion to the degree of exposure to continuous and considerable 
inhalation of metallic dust. 

GBINDEBS. 

The grinding trade includes a large variety of emplojrments, of 
which metal grinding, by either the dry or wet process, is hygien- 
ically as well as industrially the most important. The grinding of 
metal involves exposure to decidedly health-injurious conditions, 
probably as much so if not more than in any other employment. 
Chiefly as the result of the inhalation of relatively large quantities 
of fine metallic dust, and not inconsiderable quantities of fine mineral 
dust, the mortality from consumption in this occupation is decidedly 
above the normal for occupied males generally. While the sanitary 
and other conditions injuriously affecting the health of metal grinders 
never have been so notoriously bad in the United States as in Eng- 
land or in continental Europe, the observed mortality of this occu- 
pation as carried on in this country fully warrants the most serious 
conclusions as to tiie health-injurious effects of this group of 
employments. 
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The mortality of metal grinders has been discussed by James H. 
Uoyd, M. D., in his treatise on '' Diseases of occupations," included 
in the Twentieth Century Practice of Medicine, published in 1895. 
Lloyd, after calling attention to the well-known fact that the trade 
of the grinder is conspicuous above all others for the suffering that 
is entailed from the inhalation of metallic dust, describes in detail 
the different processes of grinding and their relation to health, from 
which the following is quoted : 

Grinding edge tools is of two kinds — ^wet and dry. The latter 
method isl>y rar the more injurious, as, naturally, it raises far the 
greater amount of dust. For some tools both methods are used — 
the mixed method. The tools ground are scythes, saws, table knives, 
machine knives, various other kinds of edge tools, files, penknives, 
razors, scissors, forks, needles, etc. A great difference in their bad 
effects is observed amon^ the branches of the trade according as the 

frinders use the wet or dry method and according to the tool ground, 
he smaller objects are far the most trying and exacting upon health. 
The worst of all branches are the fork grmdin^ and needle grinding. 
This is because in grinding these small oojects the workman is obliged 
to lean close over the stone and therefore inhales large quantities of 
the dust, and also because the dry grinding is used. 

The dust raised by finding is composed largely of minute bits of 
steel. According to Hall, 12 razor blades forged in the rough, which 
weigh 2 pounds and 4 ounces, lose 10 ounces m Ihe process of grind- 
ing. This loss represents so much fine metallic dust, mingled of 
course with dust from the stone. This statement gives some idea of 
the immense nmount of dust produced by dry grinding. According 
to Holland the concrete masses of this dust formed in needle grinding 
have almost the specific gravity of iron. 

In discussing the symptoms of the diseases typical of grinders as 
the result of their employment, Lloyd points out further that — 

They are those of a slowly advancing bronchitis with asthma and 
sometimes with emphysema ; later dilated bronchi with excavation are 
observed ; then, consolidation, and breaking down of lung tissue occur 
as the terminal processes. The exact relationship of these processes 
to a tubercular infection in grinders is an interesting and important 
subject, which, of course, did not receive much light from the earlier 
writers. They endeavored, in fact, to draw distinctions between 
true " consumption " and grinder's " asthma," but the state of patho- 
logical knowledge in their day was not such as to permit them to 
do otherwise, u, is quite evident from reading their reports of cases 
that they had to do with a disease that was essentially tubercular, but 
it would be interesting to have the exact relationship of this infection 
to the grinder's unwholesome occupation investigated by the methods 
of modem bacteriology. I do not know whether this has ever been 
done. There can be no doubt that the influence of the grinder's trade 
is that of a predisposing cause. The inhalation of the irritating par- 
ticles of steel into the lungs causes a constant catarrhal bronchitis and 
pneumonitis, with increase of connective tissue; and this prepares the 
soil for a tubercular infection which characterizes the latter stages of 
the disease. 
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The most recent qualified discussion of the health-injurious cir- 
cumstances of dry and wet grinding is by Oliver, who, in his Diseases 
of Occupation, goes fully into all the details concerning the trade, 
including a brief account of the corresponding conditions in the cut- 
lery manufacture of Germany, at Solingen: 

So far as the two methods of grinding cutlery are concerned, the 
dry method is, from a health point of view, the more dangerous to 
the workers. The dust is dry, and is in the form of a very fine 
powder, which readily reaches the lungs owing to the attitude of the 
men when at work. Steel grinders sit astride the grinding stone on 
a saddle, and as they lean forward keeping close to their work, they 
can not but inhale some of the dust, which is a mixture of steel and 
stone. Forks and needles are generally ground by the dry method; 
knives, scissors, and razors by the wet. Some are ground by both 
methods, e. g., the backs of razors and scissors are ground by tne dry 
method and the remainder of the blade by the wet. It was in 1865 
that Dr. T. C. Hall, of Sheffield, drew attention to the high death 
rate of steel grinders from pulmonary .phthisis. The average age at 
death of steel grinders was at this period only 29 years, but ot late 
this has improved. Doctor Hall's statistics referred to dry grinding. 
In wet grinding the running stone passes through a thm layer of 
water in a trough below the stone, so that, as its surface is always 
kept wet, comparatively little dust is given off during the process 
of grinding; but while the atmosphere is clearer of dust, the floors 
and walls of the workshop are aamp and cold. The grinding is 
carried on in rooms called hulls," which are bounded by three blank 
walls ; the windows are without glass. Where dry grinding is car- 
ried on there are fans, but these often prove ineffective. It is no 
uncommon thing to find men engaged in different processes in one 
large room, so tnat the dust whi3i is generated affects not only the 
workman sitting at his own grinding stone, but the other inmates 
of the room as well. In Sheffield it has been ascertained that in 
every 1,000 deaths among steel grinders pulmonary phthisis is the 
cause of 345 and other respiratory diseases 295 ; that is, collectively, 
pulmonary diseases account for 64 per cent of the entire mortality, 
whereas among the adult population of the country generally phthisis 
accounts for 144 deaths per 1,000 and other respiratory diseases 
182, or collectively 32.6 per cent. Steel grinders die comparatively 
young. Dr. Sinclair White, in Dangerous Trades, page 414, says 
that 458 grinders in every 1,000 die fetween the ages of 35 and 55, 
compared with 261 in every 1,000 of the entire male population of 
the country. Only 140 grinders out of every 1,000 reach the age of 
65 and upward, whereas for every 1,000 of the adult male popula- 
tion 391 reach 55 years and upward. Sinclair White is oi the 
opinion that phthisis is not so rife among steel grinders as formerly. 
In Doctor Hall's time the average age at death from phthisis was 29 
years; at present it is 43.(«) 

With reference to conditions in Germany and the remarkable im- 
provement which has followed the introduction of sanitary precau- 

o Diseases of Occupation, Thomas Oliver, pp. 230, 231, London, 1908. 
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tions, rational methods of ventilation, and other means of dust 
prevention, Oliver holds: 

In the town of Solingen and the neighborhood it is estimated that 
there are 29,000 persons employed in making cutlery. Here all sorts 
of steel soods are made — knives, forks, scissors, and swords. A good 
deal of uie work is done by the people in their homes, and it is inter- 
esting to know that the home industry is rather encouraged by the 
local authority, which provides the men with gas and electric power. 
So prevalent is pulmonary consumption among the grinders m So- 
lingen that it has attracted the attention of the Government Factory 
Department. In the ten years 1885-1895 72.5 per cent of the deaths 
among knife grinders in the Solinjzen district was due to phthisis. 
against 35.3 per cent for the rest of the population over 14 years or 
age, and an official examination showed that out of 1,250 grinders only 
85 men were over 45 years of age. Doctor Shadwell speaks approv- 
ingly of the methods adopted in some of the Solingen factories to deal 
with the removal of dust. Oldendorf, in writing about the grinders 
at Solingen, states that 24.7 per cent reached 50 years of age and 3.3 
per cent 70 ; that at Runsched 33.8 per cent reached 50 years and 8.0 
per cent 70; while at Kronenberg the numbers were 32.9 and 8.7, 
respectively. The mean age at death of grinders employed in the dry 
methods was 39.4, of workers in iron 48.3, and of the rest of the male 
population 54.4 years. Taking all ages^ the deaths from tuberculosis 
per 100 cases were for grinders 78.3, iron workers 59.0, other per- 
sons 46.0. («) 

A very interesting account of the mortality of cutlery grinders in 
Solingen was also included in the Report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories and Workshops of England for 1906, from which an 
abstract is made to emphasize the sanitary and labor conditions 
necessary to reduce the mortality of grinders to a minimum : 

The atmosphere of Solingen is bright and clear. It is seldom that 
black smoke is seen escapmg from the factory chimneys. This is 
largely the result of carerul firing and the use of coal briquettes in- 
stead of ordinary coal, which avoids the use of slack coal. The day's 
actual work is nine hours ; on Saturday work ceases at 5.30 p. m. The 
factories in Solingen are said to be marvels of order and cleanli- 
ness ; the floors are of concrete and the air space for each worker must 
be at least 565 cubic feet. All the grinding stones are protected by 

guards. The walls of the workrooms are limewashed every year; the 
oors are swept every evening and damp-wiped once a week. The 
** rasing " of grindstones is never undertaken during working hours 
except under a stream of water or unless the stone is entirely inclosed 
in casing except at the working place of the rasing tool. The floors 
are kept clean and provision is made for the removal of the dust 
during grinding. Cutlery manufacture is recognized as a dangerous 
trade m Solingen, and in recent years considerable improvement has 
taken place in the means to prevent dust. In Solingen the grind- 
stones and polishing wheels are run toward the worker; in Shef- 

« DlBeaaes of Occupation, Thomas Oliver, p. 232. 
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field they are run away from the worker, so that the dust has an 
upward tendency and flies into the room.(") 

The subject is also considered in the Report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories and Workshops for 1907, in which the rules or police 
regulations governing the trade at Solingen are republished in fulL 
A remarkable improvement in the health of the workmen has followed 
the introduction of these rules. 

The most conclusive mortality data of metal grinders are for Shef- 
field, England, and from the annual reports of the medical officer of 
health are tabulated the deaths of grinders occurring within the 
period 1889 to 1906, including 2,045 deaths from all causes, of which 
837 were from consumption and 543 from respiratory diseases other 
than consumption. The data are given in tabular form below, by 
divisional periods of life, with the resulting mortality from consump- 
tion and other respiratory diseases at specified ages : 

PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AND FROM OTHER RESPI- 
RATORY DISEASES COMPARED WITH THAT FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG 
GRINDBRS, IN SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 1889 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUP& 



[From annual reports of the Medical Officer of Health, 


Sheffield, 


England.] 


Age at death. 


Deaths 
from all 
causes. 


Deaths from con- 
sumption. 


Deaths from re- 
spiratory diseases 

sumption. 




Number. 


Percent 


Number. 


Percent 


Under 25 yean 


85 
246 
416 
575 
4S2 
271 


36 
135 
235 
263 
130 

20 


42.4 
54.0 
56.5 
45.7 
30.8 
10.7 


20 
44 

60 
151 
167 

02 


23.5 


25 to 34 years 


17.0 


35 to 44 years 


16.6 


45 to 54 years 


26.3 


55 to 64 years 


36.9 


05 years'or over 


33.0 






Total 


2,045 


837 


40.0 


543 


26.0 







According to this table, at ages under 25, of every 100 deaths from 
all causes, 42.4 were from consumption, increasing to 56.5 at ages 35 
to 44, decreasing subsequently to 30.8 at ages 55 to 64, and to 10.7 at 
ages 65 or over. The corresponding mortality from respiratory dis- 
eases other than consumption was also excessive at every period of life. 

There are no similar data for the United States except the indus- 
trial insurance mortality statistics of grinders, limited to 128 deaths 
from all causes, of which 63, or 49.2 per cent, were from consumption. 
Of the mortality of grinders from respiratory diseases other than con- 
sumption, 15 were from pneumonia, 5 from asthma and bronchitis, 
and 2 from other respiratory diseases.. If the deaths from con- 
sumption and other respiratory diseases are combined, a total of 85, 
or 66.4 per cent of the mortality of grinders, was from diseases of 

' Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops* 1906, pp. 107-109. 
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the lungs and air passages. The excess in the mortality of grinders 
from consumption is clearly brought out in the tabular presentation 
of the proportionate mortality from this disease by divisional periods 
of life compared with that of all males in the registration area of 
the United States :(«) 

PBOPOBTIONATE MOBTALITT FBOM CONSUMPTION AMONG GRIin>SSR8» 1897 TO 
1906, COMPABED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REGISTBATION ABEA OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GBOUP8. 

[Figures for grinders from experience of an Industrial Insurance company; figures for 
males In registration area computed from mortality statistics of the United States 
census.] 



Age at death. 



IS to 24 years... 
35 to 34 years... 
35 to 44 years... 
45 to 54 years... 
55 to 64 yean... 
65 years or over 

Total 



Deaths of grinders, 
1897 to 1906, due to- 



All causes. 



7 
24 
38 
30 

ao 

9 



128 



Consump- 
tion. 



4 

17 

24 

12 

5 

1 



63 



Per cent of deaths 
due to consumption 
among— 



Grinders. 



57.1 
70.8 
63.2 
40.0 
25.0 
11.1 



49.2 



Males in 

registration 

area, 1900 

to 1906. 



27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 



14.8 



While according to this table the proportionate consumption mor- 
tality, of grinders was excessive at all ages, the excess was most pro- 
nounced at ages 25 to 84, when out of every 100 deaths from all causes, 
70.8 were from consumption, against a normal expected proportion of 
31.3. The data are unfortunately very limited, but they are at pres- 
ent the only trustworthy source of information regarding the mor- 
tality of grinders in the United States. The number of deaths is 
sufficient, however, to warrant the conclusion that the mortality from 
consumption in this occupation is very considerably above the normal 
for the general population. 



The polishing of metal ware is a widely diversified trade, and the 
term " polisher " is one of general rather than of special significance. 
Under the term are included metal polishers and buffers working 
upon steel, brass, gold, and silverware, but no data are available 
which would permit of a proper classification of polishers according 
to the metal or material manipulated. The health-injurious effects 
of this employment have been recognized by all who have written 

•The reglBtratlon area, from which mortality statistics were secured by the 
Bureau of the Census, Included in 1006 about one-half (4S.8 per cent) of the 
total estimated population of continental United States. 
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upon the mortality of dusty trades, and the more important facts 
are summarized by Arlidge in part as follows: 

After being shaped and ground to the re<]^uired dimensions, the 
next business is to burnish or polish the articles. This is accom- 
plished by wheels covered by leather, and also by a thick bundle of 
linen racs cut and bound together in the form of a wheel, and which, 
by rapid rotation, assumes the character of a solid mass, and, at the 
same time, one so soft as to serve better than any other contrivance 
for the purpose of surface polishing. To assist in giving polish to 
the articles made various powders are employed ; for example, emenr, 
whiting, rouge, powdered pumice, etc. The use of these materials 
adds vastly to the dust oi the trade and to its pernicious results; 
but no data are in existence to indicate what is its share in the causa- 
tion of disease as compared with the dust of the ^indstones. Still, 
no question exists that these polishinjg powders, differing as they do 
among themselves in physical qualities, differ likewise m the range 
of their effects upon the lungs. 

The rather involved circumstances affecting the polisher's health 
and mortality are also discussed in The Workers of the Nation, by 
Mr. Gilson Willets, whose attention appears to have been attracted 
by the particularly health-injurious conditions of the employment, 
and whose conclusions are decidedly suggestive : 

Metal polishers who have reached the age of 40 often look like old 
men. There can hardly be found a trade more deleterious to health, 
say those who follow it. Among the harmful conditions may be 
mentioned the liability of the workmen to get their lungs full of 
flying and impalpable dust, which is composed of metal, minerals, 
and cotton fiber. They are also, in many cases, deprived of the 

f roper supply of light, and great injury to the eyes thus arises, 
t IS not easy to wear goggles or glasses, as the operator's sight 
must be of the keenest in order to detect blemishes. There are 
laws for the protection of this class of workmen, but they are too 
seldom employed. New York statutes require that at each polishing 
lathe there shall be an exhaust fan to carry off the dust, that each 
operative shall have 250 square feet of air to breathe, and plenty of 
light. It has been claimed that not in 5 per cent of the shops do 
these desirable provisions prevail. A buffing wheel, making 2,500 
revolutions per minute, has wrecked many constitutions. From it, 
as the polisner applies the metal, a cloua of dust arises, made of 
particles of cloth and metal, and that is what the operator breathes. 
Grenerally the windows are hermetically sealed. Often the walls and 
floors are covered with the accumulation of years. In the process of 
brightening silver-plated material there is given forth by the wheel 
a cloud 01 dust of which crocus is a large constituent, while from 
the plating room come fumes of nitric acid. In the process of 
polisning cnandeliers there is much dust set free, which is composed 
of particles of brass, and permeates the air of the shop. Metal 
polishers often do not care to complain, because their wages are high. 
Here is a good field for activity among the factory inspectors, who 
should force employers to maintain proper conditions in the shops. (•) 

« The Workers of the Nation, Vol. I, p. 57. 
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More recent evidence has been presented in the published sickness 
and mortality experience of the Metal Polishers' Union, regarding 
which it has been stated that : 

The treasury of this union, in spite of the fact that the men are 
steady and have no special temptations to excess, was found to be 
constantly exhausted. The reason is that the death claims eat up all 
the funds. An investigation of these claims showed that many of 
the men were dying from pulmonary tuberculosis. There were some 
deaths from accident, a few suicides, but the rest were all from pul- 
monary diseases — ^and pneumonia was very rare as compared with 
phthisis. The statistics for the last four years show that in 1903, 45 
metal polishers died, of whom 43 succumbed to some lung trouble. 
In 1904 there were but 38 deaths among the metal polishers, of which 
only 3 were due to other causes than pulmonary disease. In 1905 
there were 70 deaths among the metal polishers, 65 of which were due 
to some form of lung trouble. In, New York City a local union 
having 170 men working exclusively on the precious metals, had 8 
death claims in two years, 7 bein^ due directly to tuberculosis, while 
400 men employed in all the other branches of the same industry 
have had but 3 deaths from this cause in the same space of time. 

A medical journal, commenting upon the above-quoted facts at the 
time of their publication, argued very pointedly to the effect that — 

It would seem from these statistics that even the cleanest kinds of 
dust, without a trace of infectious material in them, may still prove 
a source of the greatest possible danger and be the indirect cause of 
tuberculosis. This has been known for some time, but so startling a 
confirmation of it is sure to emphasize the necessity for taking every 
precaution for the avoidance of dust. Even what might seem to be 
the most innocuous of dirt particles may, when inspired, constitute 
foci of irritation in which tubercle bacilli may readily find a favor- 
able nidus for implantation and growth. 

There are, unfortunately, no official vital statistics of polishers 
except the recorded mortality for Rhode Island for the period 1897 to 
1906, which, however, includes only 42 deaths of polishers from all 
causes, but of this number 14, or 33.3 per cent, were from consump- 
tion. There were 4 deaths from pneumonia and 2 from asthma and 
bronchitis, a total of 20 deaths from diseases of the lungs and air 
passages, or 47.6 per cent of the mortality fnxn all causes. 

The Rhode Island statistics are fully confirmed by the recorded 
industrial insurance mortality data of polishers, which includes 279 
deaths from all causes, of which 108, or 38.7 per cent, were deaths 
from consumption. Of the mortality of polishers from respiratory 
diseases other than consumption, 25 were from pneumonia, 5 from 
asthma and bronchitis, and 5 from other respiratory diseases. If the 
deaths from consumption and other respiratory diseases are combined, 
it is found that 51.2 per cent of the mortality of polishers was from 
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those of the state board of health of Bhode Island. During the 
decade 1897 to 1906 there were recorded in Rhode Island 44 deaths of 
tool makers from all causes, and of this number 9, or 20.5 per cent, 
were from consumption, and 5, or 11.4 percent, from other respiratory 
diseases. The total mortality from diseases of the lungs and air 
passages was 14, or 31.9 per cent, against an expected percentage of 
30.3 for all occupied males in Rhode Island. Fortunately there are 
more conclusive data regarding this occupation. The most valuable 
official statistics are those for England and Wales, published at 
decennial intervals in the supplements to the reports of the registrar- 
general of births, marriages, and deaths. Only two comparatively 
recent investigations are here referred to. The first of these, for the 
three years ending with 1892, included 2,529 deaths from all causes, 
of which 505, or 20 per cent, were from consumption. Of diseases 
of the respiratory system other than consumption, 384 deaths were 
from bronchitis, 286 from pneumonia, and 78 from other diseases of 
this group, a total of 748, or 29.6 per cent, of the mortality from all 
causes. Combining the mortality from consumption and other res- 
piratory diseases, it is found that 49.5 per cent of the deaths of tool 
and instrument makers, as previously defined, were from diseases of 
the lungs and air passages. 

The most recent English mortality statistics of tool and cutlery 
manufacture are for the three years ending with 1902, referred to in 
the Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General, in part as follows: 

In the occupation as a whole the mortality at ages under 25 is 
below the standard for occupied and retired males; but among file 
makers the death rate at these ages exceeds the standard. Beyond 
age 25 the mortality in the whole occupation, as well as among cutlers 
and file makers, considerably exceeds the standard. At ages 45 to 65 
years the death rate among cutlers is 72 per cent and that of file 
makers is 84 per cent above the average. Within the main working 
period of life the comparative mortality figure for the whole occupa- 
tion is 1,315, or 31 per cent, above the standard. The mortality from 
lead poisoning is nine times and that from phthisis is nearly double 
the standard, and these workers suffer excessively from nervous, cir- 
culatory, respiratory, and urinary diseases. On the other hand, the 
mortality from alcoholism and liver disease and from accident is 
about half the average. Among cutlers and file makers the compara- 
tive mortality figures considerably exceed the average for the entire 
occupation, the figure for the former being 56 per cent above the 
standard for all occupied and retired males, while that for the latter 
is 69 per cent in excess. Indeed, these two occupations appear to be 
the most unhealthy in the whole group of workers in metal. It 
should be mentioned in this place that the occupation of file maker is 
one that is specially liable to lead poisoning, the mortality figure for 
plumbism bemg no less than 56, whilst among all occupied and retired 
males the mortality is represented by imity. 
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File makers experience more than twice the average mortality from 
nervous diseases and nearly four times the average from Bright's 
disease, but cutlers experience comparatively little excess of mortality 
frcwn either of these causes. In both indiistries the mortality from 
phthisis is enormous, the figure for cutlers being nearly three times 
and that for file makers more than twice the standard, and in both 
occupations the mortalitv from respiratory diseases approaches 
double the standard. Both these workers, however, experience a low 
mortality from influenza, from alcoholism and liver disease, and from 
accident, while among file makers the mortality from cancer is also 
less than normal. (^) 

The English occupation mortality statistics for men employed at 
tool, instrument, and cutlery making are quite conclusive of the more 
or less unfavorable effects of this industry on health. In the table 
which follows a comparison is made of the mortality from all causes 
among men in this group with occupied males generally, and the re- 
sult is decidedly suggestive of conditions in this trade more or less 
imfavorable to life and health, but in particular at ages 45 or over, 
when the general mortality of this class exceeds the general average 
by from 8.24 to 12.26 per 1,000. 

MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG TOOL, INSTRUMENT, AND CUTLBRT 

MAKBRS, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE GROUPS. 

(From Part II, Soppiement to the Blxty-flfth Annual Report of the ReglBtrar-General 

of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 
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The preceding table is self-explanatory and requires no further com- 
ment A more extended comparison is made in the next table, in which 
the mortality of tool, instrument, and cutlery makers from consump- 
tion and other respiratory diseases is compared with the normal 
mortality of occupied males from these diseases, by divisional periods 
of life. The comparison shows that at ages 20 or over the. mortality 

• Part TI, Supplement to the Slxty-flfth Annual Report of the Reglatrar-Gen- 
tnl of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales, pp. Ixix, Ixx, 
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from consumption is excessive among tool, instrument, and cutlery 
makers, but decidedly so at ages 35 to 64, inclusive. The table further 
shows that the mortality from other respiratory diseases is excessive 
among men in this class, but decidedly so at ages 45 or over, reaching 
the highest rate at ages 65 or over, when the excess is 7.69 per 1,000. 
The two tables, derived from English experience, fully confirm the 
previous conclusion that the mortality of tool, instrument, and outlay 
makers is excessive when comparison is made with the normal mor- 
tality of occupied males generally and that this excess is largely 
because of a high degree of consumption frequency, particularly at 
ages 25 to 64, when the excess is from 0.91 to 4.09 per 1,000. The table 
which follows requires no further comment and is otherwise self- 
explanatory : 

MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AND FROM OTHER DISEASES OF THE RBS- 
PIRATORY SYSTEM AMONG TOOL, INSTRUMENT, AND CUTLERY MAKERS, 

COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
1900 TO 1902, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-Qfth Annual Report of the Registrar-Genera! 

of Births, Deaths, and Marriages In England and Wales.] 
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The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of tool and 
instrument makers include 303 deaths from all causes, of which 101, 
or 33.3 per cent, were from consumption. Of the mortality of tool 
and instrument makers from other respiratory diseases, 25 were from 
pneumonia, 9 from asthma and bronchitis, and 5 from less frequent 
respiratory diseases. If the deaths from consumption and other 
respiratory diseases are combined, it is found that 46.3 per cent of the 
mortality of tool and instrument makers was from diseases of the 
lungs and air passages. The excess in the consumption mortality of 
tool and instrument makers is still more clearly brought out in the 
tabular presentation of the proportionate mortality from this disease 
by divisional periods of life. While the consumption mortality of 
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tool and instrument makers was excessive at all ages, the excess was 
most pronounced at 25 to 34, when out of every 100 deaths from all 
causes 59.3 were from consumption, against a normal expected pro- 
portion of 31.3. The analysis of the consumption mortality of tool 
and instrument makers in detail is set forth in the table below : 

PBOPOBTIONATB MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG TOOL. AND INSTRU- 
MSMT MAKBRS, 1897 TO 1906, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE 
REGISTRATION AREA OF THE UNITED STATES. 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Figures for tool and Instrument makers from experience of an industrial insurance 
company; flsures for males in registration area computed from mortality statistics of 
the United States census.] 
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The preceding observations and statistical data fully confirm the 
conclusion that tool and instrument makers, including under this term 
many similar employments, but in particular the manufacture of cut- 
lery inclusive of grinding and polishing, represent a trade subject to 
decidedly health-injurious circumstances which are responsible for 
the comparatively high degree of consumption frequency disclosed 
by both the general vital statistics of the occupation and the observed 
mortality of this class in industrial insurance experience. 



JEWELEBS. 

The manufacture of jewelry in all its branches involves a large 
variety of manipulations, including the melting and refining of small 
quantities of the precious metals, and the handling, shaping, cutting, 
and polishing of precious stones. An important part of the indus- 
try is engraving and die cutting, which, however, for the present 
purpose, is separately considered as a well-defined occupation, and 
although often included with jewelers, it is equally often included 
with printers and compositors. Most of the articles made by jewelers 
are of small dimensions, such as chains, rings, brooches, pins, and 
buckles, which require painstaking care in handling and continuous 
eye-straining attention in shaping and polishing. Aside from the 
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use of gold and silver, many other metals and mineral substances are 
employed, such as jet, coral, tortoise, bone, ivory, etc. Zinc is also 
extensively used as an alloy and for coloring purposes. The gems 
require to be cut with extreme care, and the work of the diamond 
polisher and lapidary constitutes, next to the gold and silver smith, 
important separate branches of the trade. The manufacture of 
artificial gems, made of a paste, chiefly of a vitreous substance pre- 
pared from rocks and crystals or flint powder, subsequently treated 
with nitric acid with lead and borax as a flux, forms another im- 
portant subdivision of the industry. 

The work of the jeweler is* naturally an indoor occupation, involv- 
ing a stooping position, much like that of the engraver. The work- 
shops are generally small and the ventilation is usually poor. The 
dust generated in the process of hammering, cutting, shaping, grind- 
ing, polishing, etc., is considerable, but very minute, and not easily 
observed. The dust accumulations are preserved and sold to refining 
plants, for remelting and the recovery of precious substances. The 
health problem is complicated by the universal use of blow-pipe 
apparatus and of gas for heating purposes. In large factories the use 
of machinery is increasing, but chiefly in connection with the manu- 
facture of imitation jewelry and stones. 

The unhygienic condition of many jewelry workshops and the gen- 
eral effect of this employment on health were discussed at some length 
in an early treatise by Thackrah, from which is quoted the following: 

The jewelers' workrooms are generally crowded, and the atmos- 
phere consequently fouled by respiration, animal effluvia, and the 
smoke of lamps, as well as by the specific exhalations of the manu- 
facture. Its temperature is generally raised, and in summer the heat 
is excessive. The labor is light, but the confinement to a leaning 
posture, with the head much depressed, and the elbows generally fixed 
to the sides of the trunk, for ten, fourteen, or sixteen hours a day, is 
irksome and injurious. Intemperance is general, and dram drinking 
especially prevalent. The disorders of which jewelers principally 
complain are pains and soreness of the chest, disorders of the stomach 
and liver, ana plethoric affections of the head. They enter the employ 
about 13 or 14 years of age and are obliged to abandon it general^ at 
45to60.(«) 

Thackrah continues that ^^ an old jeweler is seldom to be found, and 
leaving work, they seem to leave the world as well." That this rather 
unfavorable view regarding the health conditions in the jewelers' 
trade is not exaggerated is made evident by the fairly trustworthy 
vital statistics of the trade. The English mortality data of jewelers 
and allied occupations for the three years ending with 1902, include 
2,823 deaths from all causes, of which 598, or 21.2 per cent, were from 

<* Effects of Arts, Trades, and Professions on Healtli and Longevity. C. Tur- 
ner Thackrah, London, 1832, p. 115. 
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consumption. In addition to a high mortality from consumption 
there were 164 deaths from bronchitis and 247 from other respiratory 
diseases, a total of 1,009 deaths, or 35.7 per cent, from diseases of the 
lungs and air passages in the mortality from all causes. (^) 

In Khode Island the jewelry industry has attained to very large 
proportions, constituting one of the most important industries in 
that State. During the ten years ending with 1906 the number of 
deaths of jewelers recorded was 557 from all causes, and of this 
number 173, or 31.1 per cent, were from consumption, and 51, or 9.2 
per cent, from other respiratory diseases; of the total mortality, 
therefore, 224 deaths, or 40.3 per cent, were from diseases of the lungs 
and air passages. No corresponding information is available for 
other States, but in Massachusetts an investigation was made in 1907 
into the hygiene of this trade under the direction of the state board 
of health, the results of which, however, were rather inconclusive. 
The opinion arrived at regarding the relation of this employment to 
health was a rather favorable one, it being stated that in general the 
appearance of the employee " is healthy and many who have followed 
the industry for twenty or more years speak of the work as being 
entirely consistent with good health." This favorable opinion, how- 
ever, may be called 'into question in view of the very high propor- 
tionate mortality from consumption among jewelers and others 
employed in the jewelers' trade. In amplification of the previous 
reference to the Rhode Island statistics, it may be stated that during 
the half century ending with 1902, 1,252 deaths of jewelers were 
recorded, -of which 480, or 38.3 per cent, were from consumption. 
There were also 80 deaths from pneumonia, 18 from asthmd and 
bronchitis, or a total of 578 deaths, or 46.2 per cent, from diseases 
of the lungs and air passages in the mortality from all causes. 

The recorded mortality of jewelers in industrial insurance experience 
includes 403 deaths from all causes, of which 113, or 28 per cent, were 
from consumption. Of the mortality of jewelers from other respira- 
tory diseases, 37 were from pneumonia, 10 from asthma and bron- 
chitis, and 2 from' other respiratory diseases. The deaths from con- 
sumption and other respiratory diseases combined show that 40.2 
per cent of the mortality of jewelers was from diseases of the lungs 
and air passages. The excess in the consumption mortality of jewel- 
ers is still more clearly brought out in the tabular presentation of the 
proportionate mortality from this disease by divisional periods of life. 
While the consumption mortality of jewelers was excessive at all 
ages, the excess was most pronounced at 25 to 34, when out of every 

^Tbe EosIlBh data include watch and clock makers, makers of scientific 
instruments, and other more or less closely allied trades. For this reason the 
EtagUsh statistics are not strictly comparable with other data for Jewelers and 
are, not, therefore, presented here in tabular form. 

68675— No. 79—00 3 
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100 deaths from all causes 59.5 were from consmnption, against a 
normal expected proportion of 31.3. The analysis of the consupiptioa 
mortality of jewelers in detail is set forth in the following table : 

PROPORTIONATB MORTALITT FBOM CONSUMPTION AMONG JBWBIiBRS, 18»7 
TO 1906, COMPABBD WITH THAT OF ALL MALBS IN THB RBOISTBATION ARBA 
OF THB UNITBD STATBS, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGB GROUPS. 

[Futures for Jewelers from experience of an industrial insurance company; figures for 
males in registration area computed from mortality statistics of the United States 
census.] 
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The preceding observations and statistical data confirm the con- 
clusion that jewelers as a class are subject to an excessive mortality 
from consumption, but in particular at ages 25 to 34, and that this 
excess is in a large measure the result of health-injurious circum- 
stances connected with the employment 

HANTJFACTXnBUB! OF GOLD LEAF. 

The work of the gold leaf beater is nearly all hand work, excepting 
in the operation of the rolling machines. The trade is carried on 
to-day in practically the same manner as in ancient times. The 
weight of the hammer used will average 18 pounds, which is more 
than that of the hammer used by the average blacksmith. Girls, as 
a rule, are employed in connection with the less arduous operations 
and the final packing of the gold leaves in boxes and packages. The 
tissue used in connection with this process is coated with red chalk, 
the dust of which, of course, enters into the atmosphere of the rooms, 
usually badly ventilated. One of the chief difficulties in connection 
with ventilation is the fact that the slightest draft of air will carry 
the scrap of gold leaf from one anvil to another and make packing 
operations difficult or impossible. Evidence that the fine particles 
of gold enter the atmosphere is found in the fact that workmen 
with beards turn in less waste gold than clean-shaven workmen, and 
they are now required to wash themselves before leaving the shop, the 
water being filtered for the recovery of the metal contained therein. 
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Thackrah', writing in 1832, held that gold-beating must be con- 
sidered a distinct employment, aside from the metal trade generally. 
€rold-beaters are about half the day engaged in beating the metal 
with heavy hammers and the rest in spreading the gold leaf on paper. 
By this change in employment the process affords an excellent alter- 
nation of labor and comparative rest. In his opinion, the men were 
not exposed to health-injurious conditions and were generally healthy 
and robust. (<>) It is difficult, however, to accept these conclusions 
in their entirety. The work of the gold-beater is carried on in rooms 
the air of which is more or less contaminated and where proper pro- 
vision for ventilation is e2rt;remely difficult, if not impossible. The 
work is commenced at rather early ages and quite a considerable 
proportion of young persons are employed. Whether gold dust is 
itself injurious has never been scientifically determined, but it is 
quite probable that it is less injurious than other metallic dust. 

There are no general vital statistics for this occupation other than 
the published industrial insurance mortality experience data and 
these are limited to only 25 deaths from all causes. Of this number 7 
were from consumption and 5 from pneumonia and other respiratory 
diseases. For all ages 28 per cent of the deaths were from consump- 
tion, and at 25 to 34 the proportionate mortality from this disease was 
50 per cent. The very limited number of observed cases does not 
warrant a final conclusion, but the statistical evidence would seem 
to confirm the view that the consumption mortality in this occupa- 
tion is above the average. The sanitary problems in this industry 
are complicated by the fact that the work is, as a rule, carried on in 
small shops, to which it is most difficult to apply rational principles 
of factory legislation. 



Brass workers, exclusive of brass polishers and buffers, who have 
been separately considered, constitute a large group of widely diversi- 
fied and often quite unlike employments. Brass casting, founding, 
and molding are arduous occupations exposing to the inhalation of 
considerable quantities of mineral dust more or less mixed with 
metallic ingredients. Whether brass dust, as such, is more injurious 
than the dust of iron and steel, for illustration, has not been deter- 
mined. In the evidence submitted to the Departmental Committee on 
C!ompensation for Industrial Diseases by the National Society of Amal- 
gamated Brass Workers, (*) including about 7,000 members, it was 

• Effects of Arts, Trades, and Professions on Health and Longevity, by 
C. Turner Tbackrah, 1832, p. 48. 

^Minutes of Evidence, Departmental Committee on Compensation for Indus- 
trial Diseases, 1900, p. 75 et seq. 
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stated that about 2,000 of these were engaged in casting. The trade 
was said to be divided into pattern making, chasing, casting, fin- 
ishing, burnishing, polishing, and putting together. The correspond- 
ing classification of the trade in the United States follows practically 
similar lines. («) Of the groups mentioned, casting and founding were 
considered the most injurious to health. Burnishing was held to be 
less injurious than polishing, but the so-called putting together was 
stated to be decidedly unhealthful on account of the use of white lead. 
Evidently, in so diversified a trade the degree of dust exposure must 
vary widely, and at best the degree of injury can only be measured 
approximately upon the basis of more or less indefinite mortality 
data. The exposure of brass workers to dust inhalation is only one 
of a number of specific factors in the trade decidedly injurious to 
health and life, and of these* mention may be made of the exposure 
to fumes and vapors generated in the smelting processes. Brass 
founder's ague is a well-defined occupation disease, the symptoms 
of which are tightness of the chest with indefinite nervous sensation, 
followed by fever and previous sweating. Zinc and other fumes in- 
haled are the chief causes of this ailment, and it is quite probable that 
the lung injury resulting from the inhalation of fine particles of 
metallic dust is a material contributory cause in brass founder's ague* 
Arlidge, in summing up the views of other authorities on brass 
workers' disease, points out that — 

Besides brass founding, there are other departments in the brass- 
working business that are damaging to health; and chiefly so by 
reason of the dust produced. These branches are brass casting, 
turning, filing, and polishing. The soft nature of brass is opposed 
to the development of very fine and acuminated particles, and its 
weight to its rising very freely and to its diffusion in the air. Never- 
theless, those turnmg and filing it show clearly, by their clothes and 
hair, that it is largely dispersed ; the latter getting green, as happens 
with brass founders. The inhalation of brass dust operates in simi- 
lar fashion to that seen in connection with other metallic dusts, pro- 
voking bronchial catarrh, which advances to bronchitis and ends in 
fibrosis. It is reported by some writers that phthisis is unusually 
prevalent, but no reliable statistics are available to support this 
statement. 

More recent investigations in England fully confirm these earlier 
conclusions. In 1894 a departmental committee was appointed by the 
secretary of state to report upon the conditions of work as affecting 
the health of operatives in the manufacture of brass and kindred 
amalgams. In its report, which was published in 1896, the commit- 
tee stated as the result of its investigation, first, that brass workers 
as a class were extensively liable to diseases of the respiratory or- 

» The number of brass workers in the United States in 1900 was 26,760, but 
of this number 890 were women. 
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gans, and, second, that brass founder's ague, so called, was found to 
result from the inhalation of fumes given off by the molten brass at 
the time of pouring, but in a less degree it was attributed to the 
contamination of the workers' food by the fumes, and that this 
dang^ was in proportion to the amount of zinc used in the alloy. 
The subject was also reported upon in much detail in the Report of 
the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for the year 1905. 
From this report the following suggestive extracts are made : 

Altogether some 600 brass workers were examined, and in addition 
to the filling in by each one of them of the appended form, note was 
made of the height, weight, chest measurement, and stren^h of 
grasp; the heart, lungs, gums, and teeth were, whenever practicable, 
examined, and the condition as to anemia, paresis, general health, 
and prevalence of brass founder's ague was determined. 

The result of the replies of 216 casters and 199 polishers and others 
to the question. Do you consider that your health has been in any way 
injured by working in brass? was that 22.7 per cent of the casters 
and 11.6 per cent of the polishers and others said they had suffered. 
This is perhaps the strongest evidence obtained in the inquiry that 
the casters are exposed to more trying conditions of work than are 
other brass workers. 

The nature of the injury was, as a rule, only very vaguely ex- 
pressed; in the case of the casters it was nearly always either 
** fumes " of " sulphur," and in that of the polishers " dust." In one 
casting shop, where 19 strip casters were examined, of whom 9 said 
thej suffered, illness or discomfort was attributed in some cases to 
resm fumes in addition to those ordinarily present. Among the 
casters there were indications that the older the workers were, and 
also that the earlier the age of commencement of work, the more did 
they say they had suffered, facts which could not be observed in the 
case of the polishers. 

In 8 casters (3.9 per cent) definite physical signs in the lungs were 
found, and similarly in 3 (1.5 per cent) of the polishers and others. 
In two of the casters these pointed to chronic phthisis, while the 
remainder pointed to bronchial catarrh. I am not inclined to draw 
any conclusions from these facts, because (1) the number of observa- 
tions is too small, (2) the examination in some of the factories was 
carried out under great disadvantages, owing to the impossibility of 
securing a quiet room, and (3) it is well known that persons who are 
the subjects of disease of the lungs in any marked degree are not 
likely to be found at work. 

Very strong evidence of the beneficial effect of good exhaust venti- 
lation in connection with all kinds of polishing operations, and indi- 
rectly of the lowered state of health from the nonremoval of the 
dust, was obtained at one factory. Here the opinion of the occupier 
was that the installation had paid for itself over and over again in 
the better work which was turned out by the men, and by me im- 
proved tone among them resulting from the absence of the obnoxious 
dust. The remarks of the polishers bore this out. One said, " Worked 
for eighteen years before the fan was put in, when the dust used to 
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make him feel sick, but it is not so now." A second said, ^ I prefer 
this shop to any other." A third, " I never worked in a cleaner 
shop;" and a fourth. " The fan is a great improvement." 

A large amount oi fluff, sand, ana lime is given off in the process 
of polishing with calico mops. It is not, therefore, difficult to under- 
stand (even although actual injury to health from it may be hard to 
prove) that removal of the dust is welcomed as tending to make the 
work healthier. A sample of dust taken from under a polishing bob 
was submitted to Doctor Thorpe, who reported : "This sample con- 
tains a large proportion of fiber, the loss on ignition amounting to 
37.6 per cent. The metallic portion of the residue — copper, zinc, 
lead, and iron — amounts to 10.56 per cent of the total sample. The 
lead present equals 0.22 per cent of the total sample, or 2.1 per cent 
of the above metallic constituents, or, excluding the iron, 2.33 per 
cent Microscopically brass dust collected from near an emery wheel 
showed all the appearances of an injurious metallic dust — ^fine 
particles with irregular jagged edges." 

Oliver concludes his observations regarding the hygiene of this 
employment with the following statement: 

The necessity of personal cleanliness on the part of workmen and 
of well-ventilated workshops is apparent. Means ought to be pro- 
vided for a ready escape or the fumes and for the removal of dust. 
The workshops ought to be cleaned at least once a year and the walls 
whitewashed. Hot and cold water should be provided for the men to 
wash in. The workmen themselves have found out by experience that 
milk is both a prophylactic or preventive as well as a curative agent. 
While the use of respirators seems called for, the men can not work 
well in them. Women and persons under 18 years of age are not 
allowed to work in the casting shop. 

The most recent English mortality statistics of brass workers are 
for the three years ending with 1902, referred to in the report of the 
registrar-general in part, as follows: 

The mortality of these workers is somewhat below the standard at 
ages 15 to 20 and 25 to 35 years, but above the standard at every 
other age group. In the main working period of life their compara- 
tive mortality fi^re is 14^9 or 15 per cent above the averajge; the 
greatest excess of mortality occurring under the head of phthisis, the 
figure for which disease is above the average by 45 per cent. The 
mortality from diseases of the nervous, circmatory, respiratory, and 
urinary systems as well as from suicide is also above the average. 
These workers are only slightly liable to fatal influenza, and their 
mortality from alcoholism and liver disease is also low. They like- 
wise suffer less than the average from fatal accident. (^) 

The English occupation mortality statistics for brass workers are 
quite conclusive of the more or less unfavorable effects of this indus- 
try on health. In the table which follows a comparison is made of 

•Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Beglstrar- 
Qeneral of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales, p. Izxy. 
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the mortality from all causes of men in this group with occupied 
males generally, and the result is quite suggestive of conditions 
in this trade more or less unfavorable to life and health, but in par- 
ticular at ages 35 to 64, when the general mortality of this class 
exceeds the general average by from 3.17 to 5.59 per 1,000. 

liOBTAUTY FBOM ALL CAUSES OF BRASS ^WORKERS, COMPARED WITH THAT 
OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE 
GROUP& 

(From P&rt II, Sopplement to the Sixty-fifth Annaal Report of the Registrar-General 

of Blrtha, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 
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The preceding table is self-explanatory and requires no further 
oomment. A more extended comparison is made in the next table, in 
which the mortality of brass workers from consumption and respira- 
tory diseases other than consumption is compared with the normal 
mortality of occupied males from these diseases, by divisional periods 
of life. The comparison shows that at ages 20 to 64, inclusive, the 
mortality of brass workers from consumption is excessive by from 
0.42 to 1.79 per 1,000, the excess being greatest at ages 35 to 44. The 
table further shows that the mortality from respiratory diseases other 
than consumption is excessive among men in this class, but decidedly 
so at ages 55 and over, when the excess is from 1.29 to 2.88 per 1,000. 
The two tables derived from English experience fully confirm the 
previous conclusion that the mortality of brass workers is excessive 
when comparison is made with the normal mortality of occupied 
males generally, and that this excess is largely because of the high 
degree of consumption frequency, particularly at ages 25 to 54. The 
table which follows requires no further comment, and is otherwise 
self-explanatory. 
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MORTALITT FROM CONSUMPTION AND FROM OTHER DISEASES OF THE RES- 
PIRATORY SYSTEM AMONO BRASS IPTORKBRS, COMPARED WITH THAT OF 
ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE 
GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Slzty-flfth Annual Report of the Registrar-General 

of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 
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The recorded mortality of brass workers in industrial insurance ex- 
perience includes 414 deaths from all causes, of which 161, or 38.9 per 
cent, were from consumption. Of the mortality of brass workers 
from respiratory diseases, other than consumption, 36 were from 
pneumonia, 3 from asthma and bronchitis, and 12 from less frequent 
respiratory diseases. If the deaths from consumption and other 
respiratory diseases are combined, 51.2 per cent of the mortality of 
brass workers was from diseases of the lungs and air passages. The 
excess in the consumption mortality of brass workers is still more 
clearly brought out in the tabular presentation of the proportionate 
mortality from this disease by divisional periods of life. While the 
consumption mortality was excessive at all ages, the excess was most 
pronounced at ages 15 to 24, when out of every 100 deaths from all 
causes 59.1 were from consumption, against a normal expected pro- 
portion of 27.8. The analysis of the consumption mortality of brass 
workeis in detail is set forth in the following table. 
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PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONST7MFTION AMONG BRASS IVORKiBRS, 

1S97 TO 1906, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REGISTRATION 
AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Ftgures for brass workers from experience of an industrial insurance company; figures 
for males In the registration area computed from mortality statistics of the United 
States census.] 
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The preceding observations and statistical data fully confirm the 
conclusion that brass workers as a class are subject to decidedly 
health-injurious circumstances connected with the employment, and 
resulting in a comparatively high degree of consumption frequency 
and a death rate from respiratory diseases in excess of the normal 
at ages 35 or over. 



The employment of printers differs in many essentials from most 
of the other occupations considered in this discussion, since it is 
homogeneous and well-defined and common throughout the country. 
While in many of the modem printing establishments the conditions 
favoring health and life, with special reference to ventilation and 
light, are probably satisfactory, in the smaller workshops the sani- 
tary conditions, as a rule, are decidedly to the contrary, and predis- 
pose to tuberculosis. Thackrah early called attention to the diseases 
of printers, and in his opinion " few appear to enjoy good health." 
Consumption, accordmg to this writer, was frequent, but apparently 
caused rather by the confinement or indoor employment than from 
direct injury to the respiratory organs. The trade is one which has 
received a considerable amount of attention because of its recognized 
unhygienic features, and, in addition to the general data upon this 
subject, the mortality experience of various typographic associations 
has been carefully investigated. As Oliver points out, " Printing 
houses should be so constructed that free currents of air can get to 
them, and not, as is so frequently the case, shut in by other buildings." 
But such construction is even to-day the exception rather than the 
rule. Considering that, as a class, printers probably rank above the 
average mechanics in intelligence and earnings, it is difficult to un- 
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derstand why they should so persistently in the past have neglected 
the important problem of workshop hygiene. The successful effort 
to secure to the members of the craft in illness or old age a home 
in the mountain region of the West emphasizes what could be done 
by concentrated effort in other and even more important directions. 
In the historical sketch of the Union Printers' Home, at Colorado 
Springs, it is, in fact, pointed out that the place was selected for 
the location of the home primarily because of the special liability 
of printers to all forms of lung and throat diseases, and in explana- 
tion of the subsequent necessity for a hospital annex the statement 
is repeated that '' consumption is one of the diseases to which the 
printer is especially liable." 

The English vital statistics of printers for 1890 to 1892 are quite 
conclusive. Out of 2,677 deaths of printers from all causes, 917 
were from phthisis, 218 from bronchitis, 186 from pneumonia, and 
60 from other diseases of the respiratory system. In every 100 deaths 
from all causes there occurred, therefore, 51.2 deaths from diseases of 
the lungs and air passages. In comparing the mortality rates of 
printers with occupied males generally the health-injurious effects 
of the occupation, at even very early ages, become very readily ap- 
parent. At ages 15 to 19 the rate for occupied males generally was 
2.55 against 3.24 for printers ; at 20 to 24 the rates were, respectively, 
6.07 and 6.61 ; at 25 to 34, 7.29 and 9.10 ; at 35 to 44, 12.43 and 14.40 ; 
at 45 to 54, 20.66 and 21.56 ; at 55 to 64, 36.66 and 43.39 ; and finally, 
at ages 65 or over, 102.32 and 102.61. This comparison proves 
conclusively that the excess in the mortality falls very largely upon 
ages under 35, and at these ages more than half of the mortality 
from all causes is from diseases of the lungs or air passages, or pri- 
marily from consumption. 

Tatham, in commenting upon the excessive mortality of printers, 
as disclosed by an analysis of the English mortality data, remarks 
that " like bookbinders, printers die very rapidly from phthisis, and 
probably for a similar reason, namely, because of the excessively 
unhealthful conditions under which their work is carried on."(*) 
Tatham calls attention, however, to the decline in the mortality of 
printers during the course of the last twenty years, due among other 
causes to the decrease in the deaths from lead poisoning, which had 
fallen to one-half of the earlier figure. The frequency of phthisis 
among English printers had decreased during the decade by one-sixth 
of the former rate. 

In the occupation mortality statistics of the Twelfth Census, printers 
are grouped with compositors and pressmen, which is to be regretted 
since there are certain important differences in the disease liability of 

Dangerous Trades, p. 151. 
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these allied employments which are sufficiently distinct to warrant 
separate consideration, at least in the case of pressmen, although the 
nmnber of the latter is comparatively small. The total number of 
persons included in this group in the registration States, aged 15 or 
over, according to the census, was 54,374, but of this number only 818, 
or 1.5 per cent, had attained to the age of 65 or oyer.(^) This rather 
sarprising result is confirmed by the statistics of the New Jersey 
bureau of labor for 1891, according to which out of 462 printers only 
2 had attained to the age of 60 or over. The census mortality statis- 
tics of this group of printers, or as stated, compositors, printers, 
and pressmen, are of some value though not entirely conclusive on 
account of probable defects in the census enumeration. 

MORTALTTT FROM ALL CAUSBS AMONG COMPOSITORS, PBIlfTBRS» AlVD 
nUBSSMBM , COMPARBD WITH THAT OF THB MANUFACTUBINO AND MECHAN- 
ICAL CLASS AND THE MERCANTILE AND TRADING CLASS IN THB REGISTRA- 
TION 8TATB8, 1900, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From report of the Bureau of the Census on Vital Statistics, 1900.] 
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According to this table the death rate of printers at ages 15 to 24 
was 5.05 per 1,000, compared with 4.43 for men in the mechanical 
and manaf actaring class, and only 2.60 for the mercantile and trading 
class. At ages 25 to 44 the rate was 12.29 for printers, but only 
8.36 and 6.72, respectively, for the other two selected groups of occu- 
pations. At ages 45 or over the differences in the mortality of 
printers compared with other occupations were very slight, due in 
all probability to the fact that on the one hand most of those at all 
liable to consumption had died, and that on the other many of the 
impaired in health had left the trade. In addition, there is also the 
factor of a possible defect in the census enumeration. 

Every investigation which has been made into the mortality rate 
of printers has confirmed these startling facts of health-injurious 
circumstances apparently inherent in the trade. In Rhode Island, 
out of 81 deaths of printers recorded during the ten-year period 
ending with 1906, 21, or 25.9 per cent, were from consumption and 15, 
or 18.5 per cent, from other respiratory diseases. At the forty-sixth 
session of the Intemational Typographical Union, held at Milwaukee, 
Wis., in 1900, a statistical summary was submitted showing that out 
of 419 deaths of printers, 192, or 45.8 per cent, had been deaths from 

•Report of the Bttreau of the GenBus on Vital Statlstlca, 1900, p. cclxzzlL 
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diseases of the lungs or air passages, including under this term bron- 
chitis, asthma, pulmonary consumption, pneumonia, and all other res- 
piratory diseases. Of the 411 printers whose ages at death were 
known, 44, or 10.7 per cent, died at the age of 65 or over, while the 
average age at death was only 41.25 years, compared with 52.2 years 
for all males aged 15 or over in the registration area of the United 
States in 1900. 

A thorough and extended investigation into the sanitary condi- 
tions of the printing trade was published as part of the report of the 
New York state bureau of labor statistics in 1906, prepared by Mr. 
Greorge A. Stevens, statistician. This investigation included the en- 
tire mortality of the International Typographical Union for the five 
years ending with 1905, or 2,498 deaths, representing a mean death 
rate of 12.63 per 1,000. The rate was highest among the printers of 
New York City, or 16.32 per 1,000, and lowest in Chicago, or 10.12 
per 1,000. The average age at death for all printers was not quite 
45 years. The disease most frequent and severe among compositors 
was found to be tuberculosis of the lungs. The average age at death 
of compositors dying from tuberculosis was only 36.83 years. Out 
of 2,498 deaths from all causes, 660, or 26.4 per cent, were from 
tuberculosis, equivalent to an annual mean death rate of 3.34 per 
1,000. Pnemnonia caused 258 deaths, or 10.3 per cent of the deaths 
from all causes, equivalent to an annual mean death rate of 1.30 per 
1,000. In commenting upon the high degree of consumption fre- 
quency the report points out that " scarcely any other occupation 
furnishes so large a quota of victims from consumption. The domestic 
life of printers is parallel to that of other artisans in equal financial 
circumstances. They are fairly compensated for their labor, thus 
enabling them to have homes as healthful as those procured by the 
best-paid workmen in any community. Neither can it be said that 
compositors are ill nourished and therefore rendered more susceptible 
to the tubercle bacilli. The determining cause of their susceptibility 
to the harmful process of the great white plague lies in a different 
direction — ^neglect of sanitary precautions in composing rooms." (•) 

Of the mortality at known ages, from all causes, 18.9 per cent were 
deaths at 60 years of age or over. Of the 464 deaths in this group, 
321 occurred between the ages of 60 and 69, 122 between 70 and 79, 
19 between 80 and 89, 1 at age 90, and 1 at age 96. 

The statistical data of the mortality rate among printers for the 
United States are fully confirmed by the corresponding statistics for 
German printers, which were published in a small treatise on the 
hygiene of the printing trade by Doctor Lewitt, of Berlin, in 1899. 
According to this authority, out of 1,390 recorded deaths of printers, 



^ Beport of the New York Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1906, pp. cxzi and cxxil. 
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798, or nearly 61 per cent, were of diseases of the lungs and air pas- 
sages, including 630 deaths from consumption. Of the total number, 
243 had attained to the age of 60 or over, or 17.5 per cent of the mor- 
tality at known ages. The suggestions made by this writer regarding 
the prevention of tuberculosis and other diseases in the printing trade 
are eminently practical and feasible in most of the workshops in 
which printers are employed. 

The most recent English mortality statistics of printers are for the 
three years ending with 1902, referred to in the Supplement to the 
Sixty-fifth Annual Keport of the Registrar-General, in part as fol- 
lows: 

The death rates of printers were above the standard for occupied 
and retired males at all ages up to 35 years, but above that age 
they were below the standard. tTithin tKe main working period of 
life the comparative mortality figure of printers is 994, which practi- 
cally corresponds to the standard; they show a slightly excessive mor- 
tality from influenza, nervous diseases, and Bright 's disease; and 
their mortality from phthisis exceeds the standard by 60 per cent. 
On the other hand their mortality from circulatory and respiratory 
diseases is considerably below the average, and they appear to be sub- 
ject to small risk from fatal accident, and to be but little addicted to 
alcoholism and suicide. 

Since 1880-1882 there has been a continuous decline in mortality 
from phthisis, liver disease, and accident. It is also worthy of notice 
that tne mortality from lead poisoning is now only one-fifth part as 
high as it was twenty jears ago. From the other causes shown in 
the table the mortality in this occupation has fluctuated considerably. 

The English occupation mortality statistics for printers are quite 
ccMiclusive of the unfavorable effects of this occupation on health. 
In the table which follows the mortality from all causes among 
men in this employment is compared with that of occupied males 
generally, and the result is decidedly suggestive of conditions in 
this trade more or less unfavorable to life and health but in particular 
at the early ages, or 15 to 84, when the excess in mortality is from 1.62 
to 0.46 per 1,000. This table is deserving of particular consideration 
in that it emphasizes the health-destructive circumstances of this em- 
ployment at a very early period of life. Those who survive to age 
35 or over do not apparently experience a decidedly unfavorable 
mortality in comparison with other occupations, and in this respect 
the English statistics are confirmed by the United States census sta- 
tistics previously quoted. While the actual excess in the mortality of 
printers at ages 20 to 24 is only 1.62 per 1,000, this excess is equivalent 
to nearly 50 per cent of the normal mortality at this period of life. 
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MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG PRnfTBRS, COMPARED WITH THAT OF 
ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902. BY AGE 
GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Slxty-flfth Annoal Report of the Regtstrar-Oenenl 

of Births, Deaths, and Marriages In England and Wales.] 



Age at death. 



15 to 10 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 84 years 

85 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years j-. 

65 to 64 years 

65 years or over 



Death-rate 

per 1,000 

for all 00- 

capled 



2.44 
4.41 

aoi 
ia22 

17.73 
3L01 
8a30 



Death rats for printers. 



Rate per 
1.000. 



ai9 

&03 

&46 

iai9 

17.76 

aa76 

S7.61 



Greater (+) 
or]e88(— ) 
than rate 
for all oc- 
cupied 
males. 



+a75 
+1.62 
+ .45 

- .03 
+ .03 

- .75 

- .78 



Ratio to 

rate for an 

occupied 

males. 



la 
137 
107 
100 
100 
99 



The preceding table is self-explanatory and requires no further 
comment. A more extended comparison is made in the next table, 
in which the mortality of printers from consumption and other dis- 
eases of the respiratory system is compared with the normal mortality 
of occupied males from these diseases, by divisional periods of life. 
The comparison shows that at all ages the mortality of printers from 
consumption is excessive by from 0.49 to 2.11 per 1,000. The excess is 
most marked at ages 35 to 44, but the difference is a material one at 
all ages 20 to 64 inclusive. The corresponding mortality from other 
respiratory diseases among printers was slightly excessive at ages un- 
der 20 and comparatively high at ages 65 or over, but below the 
average at ages 20 to 64, inclusive. Apparently the employment does 
not predispose seriously to respiratory diseases except such as assume 
the pulmonary form of true consumption of a rapidly developing type 
most destructive to young printers at ages under 45. The table which 
follows requires no further comment and is otherwise self-explanatory. 

MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AND FROM OTHER DISEASES OF THE RES- 
PIRATORY SYSTEM AMONO PRIIfTBRS, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL 
OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE QROUP& 

[From Part II, Sqpplement to the Slxty-flfth Annual Report of the Reglatrar-Oeneral 

of Births, Deaths, and Marriages In England and Wales.] 





Mortality from oonsomptlon. 


MortaUty from other diseases of tha 
respiratory system. 




Death 

rata per 

1.000 for 

ailooco- 

pled 

males. 


Deatii rate for prlnten. 


Death 
rate per 
1.000 for 
all occu- 
pied 

males. 


Death rate for pilntets. 


Age at death. 


Rate per 
1,000. 


Greater 
(-t-)orle8s 

(-) than 
rate for aU 

oocopied 
males. 


Ratio to 
rate for 
all ooco- 
pied 
males. 


Rate per 
1,000. 


Greater 

(+)orle8B 

(-)than 

rate for an 

oocopied 

masBS. 


Ratio to 

rate for 

an 0001^ 

pled 

males. 


15 to 19 yean 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 yean 

86 to 44 yean 

46 to 64 yean 

66 to 64 yean 

66 yean or over... 


a54 
1.55 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.16 
Lll 


L03 
8.41 
8.66 
485 
4.27 
8.42 
LOO 


+a40 
+1.86 
+L62 
+2. 11 
+1.28 
+L26 
+ .49 


191 
220 
180 
177 
140 
158 
144 


a24 

.48 

.77 

L66 

8.82 

6.64 

17.77 


a86 

.87 

.56 

L24 

2.17 

&16 

2a 76 


+ai2 

- .11 

- .22 

- .42 
-L15 
->LS8 
+2.99 


189 
7T 
71 
76 
66 
9f 

117 
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The recorded mortality of printers in industrial insurance experi- 
enoe was exceptionally large and representative of the trade, includ- 
ing 1,590 deaths from all causes, of which 613, or 38.6 per cent, were 
from consumption. Of the mortality of printers from other respira- 
tory diseases, 169 were from pneumonia, 28 from asthma and bron- 
chitis, and 24 from less frequent respiratory diseases. If the deaths 
from consumption and other respiratory diseases are combined, 52.5 
per cent of the mortality of printers was from diseases of the lungs 
and air passages. The excess in the consumption mortality of print- 
ers is decidedly suggestive of a typical indoor employment, where 
the exposure to the inhalation of metallic dust in minute particles 
is continuous and more or less unavoidable. While the consumption 
mortality of printers was excessive at all ages, the excess was most 
pronounced at 25 to 34, when out of every 100 deaths from all causes 
56.3 were from consumption against a normal expected proportion 
of 31.3. The analysis of the consumption mortality of printers in 
detail is set forth in the following table : 

I PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG PRTNTKRS, 1897 TO 
190«, COMPARED WITH TELLT OF ALL MALES IN THE REGISTRATION AREA OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 1000 TO 1900, BY AGE GROUPS. 

! [Flsares for printers from experience of an industrial insurance company ; figures for 
males in the registration area computed from mortality statistics of the United States 

•J 





Deaths of printers, 
1807 to ig06, due to- 


Per cent of deaths due to 
consumption among— 


A«B at death. 


All causes. 


Consump- 
tion. 


Printers. 


Males In 

registration 

area, 1000 

to 1006. 


Uto247ssn... 


844 
430 
846 
211 
142 
106 


167 

247 

140 

42 

13 

4 


48.6 
56.8 
4a5 
10.0 
0.2 
8.7 


27.8 


KtoMyesis 


31.3 


tSto44yesn 


23.6 


4StoSlyesfs 


l&O 


Bto64yesn 


8.1 


Tl /«■•».. .». 

4fwnoroTw ... ... ... .... 


2.7 






Totsl 


1,600 


613 


3&6 


14.8 







The preceding observations and statistical data, derived from both 
American and foreign sources, fully confirm the conclusions that the 
printing trade is subject to decidedly unfavorable circumstances more 
or less responsible for the comparatively high degree of consumption 
frequency disclosed by both the general vital statistics of the occu- 
pation and the observed mortality of this class of labor in industrial 
insurance experience. 

coMPosrroBS. 

Compositors, considered as a distinct occupation (for most printers 
are also compositors), are exposed to practically the same health- 
injurious conditions as are persons engaged in the other occupations 
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of the printing business, and in addition they suffer from eye 
strain, which may, under given conditions, affect very seriously 
the disease-resisting capacity of the system. Stereotyping might 
have been included here, and its enormous development as a separate 
branch of the printing trade would warrant special consideration if 
any really authenticated observations had been made a matter of 
record useful for the present purpose. In stereotyping the liability 
to lead poisoning is a serious factor, affecting especially the men em- 
ployed in melting the alloy and ladling it into the forms. The same 
observation applies to operatives on linotype machines, but our present 
information regarding these employments is too indefinite to warrant 
the conclusion that the exposure to the risk of plumbism increases 
materially the mortality from tubercular and respiratory diseases. 
There are no general vital statistics of compositors separate from 
those of printers and pressmen, since in both American and foreign 
statistics these employments are considered as a group. 

In the occupation mortality statistics of Rhode Island out of 12 
deaths from all causes of compositors recorded during the ten years 
ending with 1906, 3, or 25 per cent, were from consumption and 2 
from other respiratory diseases, or a total of 41.7 per cent of the deaths 
of compositors were from diseases of the lungs and air passages. 

There may be included in this brief reference an extract from a 
letter by Mr. J. W. Sullivan, a New York City printer, in the Typo- 
graphical Journal for November, 1903, and reprinted in the annual 
report of the New York bureau of labor statistics for 1906, in part as 
follows : 

Typesetting is exhaustive work. Standing hour by hour brings on 
backache, ana in some men varicose veins and swollen feet. Sitting 
on the high printing-office stools doubles the typesetter up, constrain- 
ing his arm motions and interfering with his digestion. The lino- 
type operator's stool is too low, as it throws his legs into crammed 
positions. From the pot of molten type metal under his machine 
comes a trying heat and offensive gases. He must watch the delicate 
machinery lest it go wrong. The electric light thrown on his copv 
often sharply conflicts with the daylight. His keyboard work with 
wrist and fingers and his handling of hot slugs sometimes results 
in numbness that threatens scrivener's palsy. Whether typesetter or 
linotype operator, the compositor's brain is active every moment dur- 
ing the workday. Composition can never be wholly mechanical. 
Attention must be given to deciphering the copy, to spelling, to capi- 
talizing, punctuating, office style, and correctmg the lines as com- 
posed. Each of these distinct mental acts, on the whole tedious and 
monotonous, helps to drain the bodily forces. As the brain becomes 
fatigued its cells shrink. With every type a man sets there is a 
touch of wear on the cerebral tissue itself, only to be repaired by the 
restorative operations of nature — through food, rest, and sleep. 

The recorded mortality of compositors in industrial insurance ex- 
perience affords an opportunity to separately consider this employ- 
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ment as distinct from that of printers. The mortality from all 
causes was 168, of which 59, or 35.1 per cent, were from consumption. 
Of the mortality of compositors from other respiratory diseases, 19 
were from pneumonia, 1 from asthma, and 5 from less frequent re- 
spiratory diseases. If the deaths from consumption and from other 
respiratory diseases are combined, 50 per cent of the mortality of 
ccmipoffltors was from diseases of the lungs and air passages. The 
excess in the consumption mortality of compositors is still more clearly 
brought out in the tabular presentation of the proportionate mortal- 
ity from this disease by divisional periods of life!. While the con- 
sumption mortality was excessive at all ages under 55, the excess was 
most pronounced at ages 25 to 34, when out of every 100 deaths from 
all causes 66.7 were from consumption, against a normal expected pro- 
portion of 31.3. While at this period of life the proportionate con- 
sumption mortality of compositors was higher than the correspond- 
ing mortality of all printers, the proportions were somewhat less at 
other divisional periods of life, and at ages 55 and over the numbers 
were too small for a safe conclusion. The analysis of the consump- 
tion mortality of compositors in detail is set forth in the table below : 

mOFOBTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG COMPOSITORS, 
1897 TO 1906, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REGISTRATION 
AREA OF THE T7NITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

(Vlffnres for compoBltora from experience of an industrial insurance comoany ; figures 
for males in reilstration area computed from mortality statistics of the United States 

] 



■ 


Deaths of compositors, 
1897 to igOG, due to- 


Per cent of deaths due to 
consumption among— 


A«s at death. 


All causes. 


Consump- 
tion. 


Composi- 
tors. 


Males In 
registration 
area, 1900 

to 1906. 


UtoMTnani 


21 
64 
82 
19 
33 
9 


e 

36 

12 

3 

1 

1 


28.6 
66.7 
87.6 
1&8 
3.0 
11.1 


27.8 


kWmt^wv.t. - 


31.3 


S to 44 years 


23.6 


4fttoS4y«an 


16.0 


16 to 64 Tears 


&1 


Sft — ■■■^ nr over. mm.T.-,,r,,v-WTr---, 


2,7 






Total 


168 


69 


36.1 


14.8 







The preceding observations and statistical data, derived from in- 
dustrial insurance experience, confirm the conclusion that compositors 
as a class are exceptionally liable to diseases of the lungs, and that the 
degree of consumption frequency is decidedly excessive and appar- 
ently more so than in the printing trade as a whole. 

esers— No. 7 o o 1 
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Pressmen in printing plants may be separately considered, although 
the information regarding this occupation is rather fragmentary and 
inconclusive. Arlidge comments on the hygienic aspects of the em- 
ployment in part as follows : 

Their old mode of working has been superseded by the wonderful 
development of the modem printing machine, whereoy the pressman 
has become little else than an attendant upon it; and we see the 
marvelous machine in newspaper offices strike off, fold, and count 
the sheets by thousands in an hour. Bodily strength is consequently 
at a discount, and the disadvantages of the occupation limited to the 
heat of the press room — caused principally by the heated cylinders of 
the press, and to a greater or smaller extent, where coal gas and not 
electricity is used for lighting, by the gas jets. Add to these the noise 
of the machines, the standing posture, and confinement in the press 
room and sustained attention to their work, and there remains noth- 
ing else calculated to injure the pressman's health, barring circum- 
stances within his own control. 

The occupation of pressmen does not appear to have attracted the 
special attention of American writers on occupation mortality, but 
it is safe to assume that the disease liability of this class, and in par- 
ticular the degree of consumption frequency, do not materially differ 
from the observed mortality of men employed in the printing trade 
generally. More definite data, however, would supply a much to be 
desired addition to our at present very limited knowledge regarding 
the specific occupation mentality of this employment. 

ENGBAVEBS. 

Engravers are not a very numerous, but a widely distributed, class 
of workmen, whose occupation is sufficiently well defined to warrant 
separate consideration. According to the census of 1900 there were 
11,156 engravers in the United States. Engravers upon copper, steel, 
or other metals are subject to much the same conditions injuriously 
affecting health and life, and the differentiation of the employment 
according to the kind of metal worked upon is not practicable. 

The employment decidedly predisposes to consumption, and all 
the available data indicate an excessive proportion of deaths from this 
disease among engravers, at least during the active working period of 
life. Aside from health-injurious factors directly resulting from 
operations and processes inseparable from the employment, there i^ 
also the unfavorable effect of a sedentary occupation demanding a 
fixed and stooping position. Arlidge has called attention to the fact 
that there are other accessory conditions unfavorable to health in this 
employment, such as the frequent use of strong light, severe tax- 
ing of the eyes,(*) and the employment of strong acids. 

^ For an extended discussion of the cause of eye strain see Biographic Clinics, 
Vol. IV, by Qeorge M. Gould, M. D., Philadelphia, 1906, pp. 61 et seq.; also 
Popular Science Monthly for December, 1905. 
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Some fairly conclusive data are available regarding the mortality 
of engravers, with particular reference to consumption, but as an 
interesting case of extreme longevity mention may be made of the 
death of a Mr. Charles Harris at the age of 93, who for more than 
half a century had been an engraver of the American Bank Note 
Company. A somewhat similar case was the death of a Mr. James P. 
Mayer, who, at his death at the age of 83, was considered the oldest 
American steel engraver on record. 

These, however, are but illustrations of exceptions and rather 
mai^ the rule of the comparative infrequency of extreme longevity 
among men in this employment. Thackrah held that ^^ engravers 
and copperplate printers present few examples of old age," but he 
may have included printers and lithographers and similar employ- 
ments under this term. Tracy, writing with reference to more recent 
and American conditions, holds that engravers, hi conunon with lapi- 
daries and watchmakers, are very liable to phthisis. It is probably 
quite true, as pointed out by Sommerfeld, that the amount of metallic 
or mineral dust generated in this occupation is comparatively small 
in quantity, but it is practically certain to be injurious in its effects 
Just because of the minuteness of the particles. According to Som- 
merfeld's data, 23.6 per cent of all cases of sickness of engravers 
were diseases of the lungs and air passages. He su^ests, among 
other points, as a precaution, extreme care in the physical selection of 
engravers' apprentices to eliminate those already predisposed to con- 
sumption. He further suggests the proper ventilation of the work- 
shops, which in most cases is almost entirely neglected. The evidence 
of such neglect is brought out by the consumption mortality data of 
this employment for the State of Rhode Island, according to which, 
out of 142 deaths of engravers recorded during the half century 
ending with 1902, 45, or 31.7 per cent, were from consumption, 
against a normal mortality from this disease among men in all occu- 
pations in Bhode Island of 17.8 per cent. 

The recorded industrial insurance mortality experience of engravers 
includes 192 deaths from all causes, of which 67, or 34.9 per cent, were 
deaths from consumption. Of the mortality of engravers from other 
respiratory diseases, 18 were from pneumonia, 1 from asthma, and 3 
from less frequent respiratory diseases. If the deaths from con- 
sumption and from other respiratory diseases are combined, 46.4 per 
cent of the mortality of engravers was from diseases of the lungs and 
air passages. The excess in the consumption mortality of engravers 
is still more clearly brought out in the tabular presentation of the 
proportionate mortality from this disease by divisional periods of 
life. While the consumption mortality was excessive at all ages, the 
ezoees was most pronounced at 25 to 34, when out of every 100 deaths 
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from all causes 61.7 were from consumption, against a normal ex- 
pected proportion of 31.3. The analysis of the consumption mor- 
tality of engravers in detail is set forth in the following table : 

PBOPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG BlfGIIAVBR8» 1807 
TO 1906, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REGISTRATION AREA 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Figures for engravers from experience of an indnstrlal Insurance company ; figures for 
males in the registration area computed from mortality statistics of the United States 
census.] 



Agsatdeatb. 



15 to 24 years.. 
25 to 34 years.., 
35 to 44 years.., 
45 to 54 years.. 
55 to 64 years. . 
65 yean or over 

Total.... 



Deaths of engravers, 
1897 to igOVoue to— 



An 



81 
47 
42 
84 

ig 

19 



102 



Consump- 
tion. 



12 

29 

19 

5 

2 



67 



Per cent of deaths dos 
to consumption, 
among — 



Engravers. 



38.7 
61.7 
45.2 
14 7 

ia5 



34.9 



Males bi 



tlon 
1900 to 1906. 



27.8 
31. S 
23.6 
15. 
8.1 
2.7 



14.8 



The preceding observations and statistical data, derived from 
industrial insurance experience, would seem to warrant the conclusion 
that engravers are subject to more or less unfavorable effects of their 
employment, resulting in a decidedly high degree of consumption 
frequency at early ages, but in particular at ages 15 to 44. 



SUMMABY OF CONCLUSIOirS BEGABDIKa OCCX7FATIOK8 WITH 

EXPOSUBE TO METALLIC DUST. 

Ten occupations exposed to metallic dust have been considered 
in detail. It is not possible in all cases to base conclusions upon iden- 
tical data, since for a number of occupations no official vital statistics 
are available. As a method of indicating with approximate accuracy 
the possible effect of health-injurious employment, use may, however, 
be made of the statistics exhibiting the age distribution of persons in 
this group, and when the employments for which the data are avail- 
able are combined the number of such persons under observation in the 
last census year was 219,579. Of this number only 3,544, or 1.6 per 
cent, had attained to an age of 65 years or over, against a normal ex- 
pected proportion of 4.6 per cent. While it is quite probable that, to 
a certain extent, this small number of persons of advanced age in 
occupations exposing to metallic dust is the result of occupation selec- 
tion, or conditions favorable to the employment of young persons, the 
result is, nevertheless, decidedly suggestive of conditions more or less 
unfavorable to health and life. The details of the age distribution 
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are given in the following table, by divisional periods of life, together 
with the corresponding percentage distribution of all occupied males, 
the data for both groups being derived from the census of 1900. 

NUMBEB AND PER CENT OF MALES IN EACH AGE GROUP IN OCCUPATIOHS 
BXPOSBD TO METALLIC DUST, COMPARED WITH NUMBER AND PER CENT 
IN ALL OCCUPATIONS, 1900. 

[From report of the Bureau of the Census on Occupations, 1000.] 



Age. 



35 to 34 yean.. 
35 to 44 yews.. 
45 to 54 yean.. 
S5to64yBW8.. 
66 jeacs or OTer 

Total.... 



Males In occupatioDa ex- 
posed to metallic dust. 



Nomher. 



75,663 

41,246 

19,711 

9,407 

3,564 



219,679 



Percent. 



34.4 

81.9 

1&8 

9.0 

4.3 

L6 



loao 



All occupied males. 



Number. 



6,933,720 
6,993,847 
4,704,682 
8,250,269 
1,856,181 
1,063,866 



22,802,645 



Percent. 



26.0 
26.3 
206 
14.8 
&1 
4.7 



100.0 



According to this analysis the proportion of males aged 15 to 34 
was unusually large in this group of occupations, or 66.3 per cent, 
against 52.3 per cent expected. At ages 35 to 44 the proportion was 
18.8 per cent for the group under consideration, against 20.6 per cent 
among occupied males generally, while at ages 45 or over the per- 
centage proportion of males employed in occupations with exposure 
to metallic dust was only 14.9 per cent, against 27.1 per cent for 
occupied males generally. Since most of the trades considered do 
not involve a very considerable amoimt of muscular labor, it would 
seem safe to assume that the unfavorable age distribution is the result 
of a high death rate, rather than because of occupation selection, more 
or less favorable to the employment of persons below the age of 35 
years. 

It is unfortunately not possible to present a combined summary 
of the census vital statistics of males employed in the occupations 
included in this group, since it is only for printers and compositors 
that the census data have been made public. If, however, the mortal- 
ity statistics for printers and compositors are compared with the cor- 
responding statistics for all occupied males, the death rates are above 
the average and decidedly so at ages 25 to 44. The death rate from 
consumption was 4.36 per 1,000, against 2.37 for all occupations, while 
the death rate from other respiratory diseases was slightly below the 
average, or 1.54 against 1.97 expected. 

The occupation mortality statistics of Rhode Island are available 
for 8 specific occupations with exposure to metallic dust and when 
combined return 791 deaths from all causes, of which 229 were from 
consumption and 99 from other respiratory diseases. The corre- 
sponding percentages were 29 per cent of deaths from consumption for 
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persons employed in occupations with exposure to metallic dust, 
against 17.8 per cent for occupied males generally in the State of 
Bhode Island. The percentage of deaths from other respiratory 
diseases was 12.5 per cent, which was exactly the same as for all 
occupied males in Bhode Island. 

The English vital statistics for this group of occupations are avail- 
able for tool and instrument makers, brass workers, and printers 
and compositors. When the returns for these occupations are com- 
bined, they exhibit excessive death rates at every period of life, as 
set forth in tabular form, as follows: 

MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES, FROM CONSUMPTION, AND FROM OTHER DIS- 
EASES OF THE RESPIRATORY SYSTEM, IN OCCUPATIONS BXPOSBD TO 
METALLIC DUST, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENG- 
LAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Regi8trar-(}eneral of 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 



Age at death. 


Death rata per 1,000 due to 
all causes among— 


Deatii rata per 1,000 due to 
consumption among— 


Death rate per 1,000 due to 
other diseases of the ro- 


All occupied 
males. 


Oocopatioins 

exposed to 

metalUc dust. 


All occupied 
males. 


Occupations 

exposed to 

metallic dust. 


All occupied 
males. 


Oconpatioos 

exposed to 

metallic dust 


16 to 19 yean 

20 to 34 years 

25 to 34 years 

85 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

66 to 64 years 

66 years or over... 


2.44 
4.41 
&01 
ia22 
17.73 
81.01 
8&30 


2.73 
5.28 
6.29 
11.68 
2a 97 
36.03 
02.52 


a54 
1.55 
2.03 
2.74 
8.04 
2.16 
Lll 


a73 
2.78 
3.38 
&05 
&22 
8.91 
1.54 


a24 

.48 

.77 

L66 

8.32 

&54 

17.77 


aao 

.46 
.60 

l.tt 

3.56 

7.M 

22.46 



The table shows that the mortality from consumption among men 
in occupations with exposure to metallic dust was decidedly excess- 
ive at all ages and extremely high throughout life, while the cor- 
responding mortality rate from respiratory diseases other than con- 
sumption was fairly normal and slightly below the average at ages 
20 to 44. 

The industrial insurance mortality statistics are available for nine 
occupations included in this group, returning in the aggregate 3,502 
deaths from all causes, and of this number 1,292, or 36.9 per cent, 
were from consumption. The deaths from other respiratory diseases 
numbered 469, or 13.4 per cent. The expected consumption percentage 
by the standard adopted for the registration area of the United States 
was 14.8 per cent for consumption and 11.7 per cent for other respira- 
tory diseases. When the mortality from consumption and from 
respiratory diseases other than consumption are combined, the propor- 
tionate number of deaths among men in occupations with exposure to 
metallic dust is found to be 50.3 per cent from this group of causes, 
against 26.5 per cent expected. 
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PROFOBTIONATB MORTAXITY FBOM CONSUMPTION IN OCCUPATIONS BXPOSBD 
TO MBTALLJC DUST, 1897 TO 1900, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN 
THE BEOI8TBATION ABBA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGB 
OBOUPS. 

[Fisares for occniMitionfl exposed to metallic dust from experience of an Industrial 
Insurance company: figures for males in registration area computed from mortality 
statistics of the United States census.] 





Deaths in occupations 
exposed to metallio 
dust, 1807 to 1906, 
doetp— 


Per cent of deaths 
due to consumption 
among— 


AfB at death. 


AH causes. 


Oonsump- 
tion. 


Occupa- 
tions ex- 
posed to 
metallio 
dust. 


Males In 

registration 

area. 1900 

to 1906. 


15 to 24 yean 


610 
802 
730 
618 
306 
336 


288 
610 
313 
121 
47 
13 


4&5 
57.2 
42.4 
23.4 
11.8 
3.9 


27.8 


85 toS4yesn 


31.3 


S5to44yM» 


23.6 


45 to 54 yean 


15.0 


55to54yesn. 


8.1 


65 yeanor ovfir 


2.7 






Total 


3,502 


a 1,202 


086.0 


bl4.8 







•There were also 469 deaths from other diseases of the respiratory system, or 13.4 
per cent of the deaths from all causes. 

*The per cent of deaths from other diseases of the respiratory system in the regia- 
tratioQ area was 11.7. 

It is evident from the foregoing observations and statistical data 
relating to a sufficient number of representative employments with 
exposure to metallic dust, that the health-injurious effects of such 
exposure are reflected in the comparatively small proportion of per- 
sons of advanced years, a high general death rate, and very high 
specific death rates from consumption and other respiratory diseases. 

OCCUPATIONS WITH EXPOSURE TO MINERAL DUST. 

In the group of occupations exposing to a continuous and consid- 
erable inhalation of mineral dust resulting from industrial processes, 
have been included for the present purpose the following repre- 
sentative employments: Stone workers, marble workers, glass 
blowers, glass cutters, diamond cutters, potters, cement workers, 
plasterers, paper hangers, molders, core makers, and lithographers. 
These occupations are all more or less subject to an excessive death 
rate from all causes, but in particular to a decided excess in the pro- 
portionate mortality from consumption, and in most cases also to a 
comparatively high degree of frequency in the occurrence of respira- 
tory diseases. The details of labor conditions as far as they could 
be conveniently included in the following summary of observations 
regarding particular trades appear to fully confirm the opinion that 
the degree of excess in consumption frequency is intimately related 
and in almost exact proportion to the degree of exposure to contin- 
uous and considerable inhalation of mineral dust. 
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THE STGITE INDTTSTBY. 

The stone industry in the United States is of considerable extent 
and wide dispersion over practically the entire country. The number 
of males of known ages 15 or over employed as stone and marble 
cutters in the United States in 1900, according to the census, was 
54,039, but it is quite probable that this total does not include stone 
polishers, sawyers, and other similar occupations peculiar to the stone 
industry. The health of stone and marble cutters has, from earliest 
times, been held to be 'notoriously bad, and the hygienic importance 
of this trade was recognized by Kamazzini, who, as far back as 1705, 
discussed the subject in an entire chapter in his work on occupation 
mortality, stating that ^'in hewing marble or stones out of the rock, 
in polishing and cutting them, they oftentimes suck in, by inspiration, 
the sharp, rough, and cornered small splinters or particles that fly off; 
so that they are usually troubled with a cough, and some of them turn 
asthmatic and consumptive. » ♦ ♦ Our medical histories give 
many instances of stones found in the stomach and lungs of these 
workmen, for which we can assign no other material cause but the 
dusty particles taken in at the mouth and gradually gathered into a 
heap. * * * Withal, all possible caution must be used to avoid 
the sucking in of these minute particles at the mouth." 

From the earliest to the most recent observers upon the health con- 
ditions in this trade, the conclusions have been decidedly unfavorable 
and suggestive of circumstances more or less possible of material 
improvement. Oliver, in his treatise on Diseases of Occupation, 
remarks, with special reference to stone masons : 

The occupation of the stone mason and of the quanTman has for 
long been regarded as one in which a higher death rate from lung 
disease occurs than in most occupations. The disease, which usually 
assumes a chronic character, is slow in its development and progress. 
As it is attended by the ordinary physical signs and symptoms ob- 
served in other forms of pneumokoniosis, the malady calls for no 
special description other than this, that in contradistinction to miners' 
phthisis, which occurs in men who work underground, stone masons' 
phthisis is met with in men who are working in the open air, a 
circumstance which becomes a strong argument in favor of the dust 
origin of pneumokonioses as against the bacillary. After a time the 
lung disease becomes tuberculous, hence the extraordinary fact of 
the death rate from pulmonary tuberculosis among stone masons and 
marble cutters, who are following an outdoor occupation, being six 
times that of bankers and brokers, who are leading an indoor life. 
This want of harmony between occupation and mortality from pul- 
monary phthisis is observed in other outdoor occuoations than stone- 
cutting. It would appear, therefore, as if the predisposing causes of 
lung disease are often of greater importance than the exciting — ^in 
other words, that the soil is of as much, if not of greater, influence 
than the seed. The irritation of the lung caused by dust would seem 
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in some instances, especially in the early stages of the disease, to 
create a favorable soil for the implantation of the tubercle bacillus, 
while in the slowly developed forms of pneumokoniosis the hard and 
unyielding fibrous tissue does not offer the same attractions to the 
micro-organism, and as a consequence it is in those parts of the lung 
where the structure is least fibrous that the tubercle bacilli exert their 
greatest power for harm.(«) 

The remarks of Oliver are fully sustained by the available statis- 
tical evidence. The secretary of the Operative Masons' Society of 
London, in his testimony before the committee on industrial diseases, 
produced the mortality record for Newcastle for the period 1871 to 
1896, including an account of 160 deaths of stone masons, and of this 
number 71, or 44.4 per cent, had died from phthisis, at an average 
age of only 42.23 years. It was admitted, however, that conditions 
had improved, and more recent data resulted in a more favorable 
showing. Out of 263 deaths of stone masons reported in 1905 by the 
same society, 79, or 31.2 per cent, were deaths from consumption. 
The same witness stated that the average age at death of those dying 
from phthisis during 1905 was 44 years, against 51 years for deaths 
from all causes. (^) 

Conditions are probably somewhat different in this country, due to 
the more general use of pneumatic tools, which generate considerable 
quantities of fine dust, the complete prevention of which is always 
difficult and often is impossible. The degree of disease liability 
varies materially according to the specific occupation, and the risk 
is less in the case of paving-stone cutters and slate splitters than in 
the case of monument or custom work, which requires close atten- 
tion in matters of minute detail and which is more often carried 
on indoors. Surfacing and carving and cutting with pneumatic 
tools are the most dangerous employments, and the risk is less in 
polishing, grinding, sawing, and lathe work, most of which is car- 
ried on by the wet process. Large quantities of dust are stirred up, 
however, in the brushing off and cleaning up of the accumulated 
dust, and in the moving of materials, dropping of slabs, etc. There 
is, therefore, more or less dust exposure in all branches of the stone 
industry, but the results of exposure vary according to the kind of 
material, which includes a large variety of stones, chiefly, however, 
granite, marble, limestone, sandstone, bluestone, slate, etc. 

The stonecutter's trade is one which requires both skill and arduous 
physical labor. The men as a rule work in the open air, and in very 
warm or wet weather under shelter; but all are liable to inhftle the 
dost and small particles from the material upon which they operate. 
This on some kinds of stone is much moi'e deleterious to health than 

* Diseases of Occupation, London, 190S, p. d05. 

^Mlnntes of Evidence, Departmental Committee on Compensation for Indus- 
trial Diseases, p. 822. 
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on others, the stone containing the largest proportion of flints being 
much more injurious than that which has most lime in it. The re- 
turns show that the present age of stonecutters is three years less 
than that of carpenters or masons, while the average number of jears 
at work exceeds that of either by nearly one year. But this is ac- 
counted for by reason of the difference in the ages at which they began 
to work, which by 63.9 per cent of stonecutters was under 15 years of 
age ; while in the other two trades mentioned it was 13.8 per cent and 
4 per cent, respectively. The explanation is that in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, as well as in other European countries, seven years are 
the rule for apprenticeship of stonecutters, and a larffe proportion are 
taken when 12 years old, and quite a number under this a£;e. Eighty- 
three and one-half per cent of the total number were ft)reign bjom 
and but 16.5 per cent American bom; and of the latter but nine- 
tenths of 1 per cent began to work under 16 years of age ; while 15.4 
per cent of carpenters and 25.6 per cent of masons began to work at 
their respective trades after the age of 20 ^ears and upward, none 
of the stonecutters had reached this age. Tms fully accounts for the 
differences above noted. (<*) 

In his discussion of the hygiene of this occupation Lloyd makes the 
following observations : 

Stonecutters and quarrymen suffer in various degrees from the in- 
halation of dust. The extent of the evil in their cases depends upon, 
first, the character of the dust and, second, the circumstances amid 
which the work is pursued. The quality of the stone has much to do 
with the extent of pulmonary disease among stonecutters. Some stone 
is much more dusty than otners. A sedimentary stone, for instanccL 
that was formed "originally simply by the deposit of earthy and 
siliceous particles under water is much more liable to give off a large 
quantity of dust than is a stone that was fused in early geological 
ages— the igneous stones, for instance, like CTanite. Although the 
particles from these latter stones are exceedinmy hard, yet there is not 
much true dust, only the particles actually displaced by the contact 
with the tool being thrown off. These probably do not carry far in 
the air, and are mostly too large to ^in access to the alveoli as dust 
This WHS the explanation given by Hamilton, of Aberdeen (quoted 
by Arlidge), for the fact that the masons and polishers at the Aber- 
deen quarries do not suffer much, if any, with industrial phthisis. 

A brief abstract from a special report of the Massachusetts state 
board of health on dangerous occupations, as suggestive evidence 
particularly applicable to American conditions at the present time, is 
also included here: 

It is preeminently a dusty trade, and the workmen are, therefore, 
exposed to the danger of inhaling nonabsorbable and irritating par- 
ticles of mineral matter. Accidents to the eyes from flying chips are 
also very common, but they are generally less serious than those due 
to fragments of steel from the tools employed. Of the various kinds 
of stone dust, granite is regarded as more injurious than marble, and 

A Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor and Indus* 
tries of New Jersey, 1891, pp. 176, 177. 
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soapstone the least of all ; but different granites vary in this partic- 
ular, some yielding a much finer dust than others, on account of dif- 
ferences in texture. The greatest amount of dust comes from the sur- 
facing machines, which are oj>erated with compressed air. The tool 
is either a large hammer or an instrument which presents four smaller 
separate faces. Sometimes a bushing hammer, made of thin, chisel- 
like blades bolted together, is used ; this creates the finest dust of all. 
The men who operate the surfacing tools rarely wear masks, but many 
chew tobacco and spit, in the belief that the practice serves to protect 
them from the effects of the dust to which they are exposed. Some 
protect themselves from flying chips by means of wire screens placed 
about the hammer ; some wear wire masks and some wear glasses. By 
a union regulation, surfacing is done in the open sheds m the yard. 
While the operation of smoothing can not be done by the wet process, 
on account of clogging of the tools with the pasty material which 
would thereby be produced, polishing is conducted with the applica- 
tion of water, which prevents the evolution of dust. The sawing of 
granite and marble into slabs is conducted ordinarily by the wet proc- 
ess, and is therefore unattended by dust; but soapstone sawing and 
cutting for joints is frequently done dry, and witn the evolution of 
much fine dust. Turning in lathes is conducted in the wet way, and 
is dustless. 

Of 343 deaths which occurred m the city of Quincy among stone- 
cutters during a period of about sixteen years, no tewer than 142 
(41,4 per cent) were due to pulmonary tuberculosis, 41 (12 per cent) 
to other diseases of the lungs, 44 (12.8 per cent) to diseases of the 
heart, 24 (7 per cent) to violence, and 92 (26.8 per cent) to all other 
causes. Excluding accidents, the percentage due to tuberculosis was 
44.5. These statistics show even more strikingly than those quoted 
in a report submitted two years ago the dangerous character of this 
occupation. Therein it appears that, of a total of 30,000 deaths among 
stonecutters, tuberculosis was the cause in 28.57 per cent. It must be 
said, however, that the average age at death of the victims of the 
disease in this industry, so far at least as the Quincy records show, 
is somewhat hi^h (47.8 years) , but it is to be borne in mind that the 
calling is one which is not open to the naturally weak, and that many 
of those who become incapacitated through infection drift into other 
lines of industry in which physical strength is not so essential, and 
hence at death are not returned as belonging to this class. 

STONEWOBKEBS. 

No very satisfactory data for this country are available to deter- 
mine with accuracy the probable degree of difference in the health- 
injurious conditions resulting from the cutting or manipulation other- 
wise of the different kinds of stone, such as granite, sandstone, 
limestone, bluestone, slate, etc., except marble-cutters, to be sep- 
arately considered as a well-defined branch of the trade. The term 
sUmecutter is, therefore, practically inclusive of all branches of the 
industry and of all the different employments necessary in connection 
therewith. An observer of conditions in the sandstone industry states 
Uiat ^ stonecutters who work on sandstone seldom live to be 50 years 
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of age, and nearly all of them die of lung disease due to the inhala- 
tion of mineral dust ; " but how far this is sustained by actual experi- 
ence in the regions where sandstone is quarried and cut can not be 
stated at present. A physician of long residence in the New Bedford, 
Ind., limestone field, states that he has not observed very serious con- 
sequences to result from employment in that branch of the stone 
industry, but all such observations are subject to serious error in the 
absence of trustworthy statistical data for a period of years. 

The Vermont state board of health has reported the mortality by 
occupations during the six years ending with 1905, and during that 
time there were 204 deaths from all causes among the granite and 
stone cutters and workers in that State. Of those deaths 80, or 39.2 
per cent, were from consumption, and 27, or 13.2 per cent, from other 
respiratory diseases. Of the deaths from all causes among granite 
and stone cutters and workers in Vermont, 52.4 per cent was due 
either to consumption or to other respiratory diseases. 

In the State of Rhode Island during the period 1897-1906, 125 
deaths of stone and marble cutters and workers were recorded, and of 
this number 40, or 32 per cent, were from consumption, compared 
with the average of 17.7 per cent for men in all occupations in that 
State. The census mortality statistics for 1900 combine marble and 
stone cutters into one group, including 26,141 males aged 15 years 
or over in the registration States. Of the number stated, 659, or 2.5 
per cent, had attained to 65 years of age or over, which compares vrith 
3.9 per cent for men in mechanical and manufacturing industries gen- 
erally. In the mortality from all causes the death rate was compara- 
tively low at ages under 25, but high at ages 25 or over, as shown 
in detail in the table following. The census mortality statistics, how- 
ever, are subject to the criticism that in all probability the facts are 
understated on account of defective enumeration, and the table must, 
therefore, be used with caution. 

MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG MARBLB AlCD STOlfB CUTTBRSy 

COMPARED WITH THAT OP THE MANUFACTURING AND MECHANICAL CLASS 
AND THE MERCANTILE AND TRADING CLASS, IN THE REGISTRATION 
STATES, 1900, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From report of the Boreaa of the Census on Vital Statistics, 1900.] 



Age at death. 



15 to 24 years.. 
25 to 44 years.. 
45 to 64 years.. 
65 years or over 



Death rate per 1,000 among— 



Marble and 
stone cotters. 



8.35 

9.32 

24.72 

122.91 



The manabo- 
turing and me- 
Ghanlcal class. 



443 

8.35 

20.16 

106.43 



The 
tile and trad- 
ing dass. 



2.60 

6172 

19L91 

98L79 
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A further difficulty in connectioii with the vital statistics of stone 
and marble cutters results from the fact that men in this trade are 
a very mobile element, frequently moving from one place to another 
in response to better trade conditions, higher wages, etc., in other 
fields. The most suggestive results of the census mortality investiga- 
iicm is the extraordinary death rate from consumption, which is re- 
turned at 5.41 per 1,000, compared with 2.62 for the mechanical 
and manufacturing class, and 1.66 for the mercantile and trading 
dass. The statistics of Rhode Island and the United States census 
of 1900 confirm, therefore, the conclusion that consumption among 
men employed in the stone industry is of exceptional frequency and 
in fact by far the most common cause of death. 

For reasons unknown, the Report of the Registrar-General for 
England and Wales does not specifically consider stonecutters, but 
they are combined with quarrymen in stone and slate, which, of 
course, precludes the utility of the resulting averages in an effort 
to determine the relative degree of consumption frequency in a well- 
defined specific occupation such as the stonecutter's trade. Even 
wh^ considered as a group, however, quarrymen and stonecutters 
combined, according to English statistics, sho>v an excessive mortality 
from consumption and other respiratory diseases, but it is a matter of 
regret that the data should not be separately available for men 
employed in the more important branches of the stone industry. 

The recorded industrial insurance mortality experience of stone- 
workers includes 858 deaths from all causes, of which 302, or 35.2 per 
cent, were from consumption. Of the mortality of stoneworkers from 
respiratory diseases other than consumption, 95 were from pneumonia, 
13 from asthma, 30 from bronchitis, and 24 from less frequent respira- 
tory diseases. If the deaths from consumption and from respiratory 
diseases other than consumption are combined, it is found that 54.1 
per cent of the mortality of stoneworkers was from diseases of the 
lungs and air passages. The excessive mortality from lung diseases 
wnong stoneworkers is therefore sustained by all of the numerous 
investigations which have been made into the health conditions of this 
employment The excess in the consumption mortality of stone- 
workers is still more clearly brought out in the tabular presentation 
of the proportionate mortality from this disease by divisional periods 
of life. While the consumption mortality was excessive at all ages, 
the excess was most pronounced at ages 35 to 44, when out of every 
100 deaths from all causes 47.7 were from consumption against an 
expected normal proportion of 23.6. The analysis of the consumption 
nu>rtality of stoneworkers in detail is set forth in the table following . 
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PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG STOlfBWORKBRfl, 
1897 TO 1006, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THB REGISTRATION 
AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Figures for stoneworkers from experience of an indastrial insurance companv ; flgnrea 
for males in the registration area computed from mortality statistics of the United 
States census.] 



Age at death. 



15 to 24 years... 
26 to 34 years... 
85 to 44 years... 
45 to 54 years... 
55 to 64 years... 
66 years or over 

Total.... 



Deaths of stonework- 
ers, 1807 to 1906, due 
to— 



AD causes. 



21 
114 
172 
232 
190 
120 



858 



Consump- 
tion. 



10 
60 
82 
91 
62 
7 



Per cent of deaths doe to 
consumption among— 



Stonswork- 



47.6 
62.6 
47.7 
30.2 
26.1 
6.8 



302 



35.2 



In 



1900 
to 1906. 



27.8 
3L3 
23.6 
15.0 
&1 
2.1 



14.8 



The preceding observations and statistical data, including the 
industrial insurance mortality experience of this class, fully confirm 
the conclusion that this occupation is to be classed as decidedly itn- 
healthful and that the degree of consumption frequency is materially 
above the normal at all ages, but that the excess is most marked at 
ages 35 to 44. 

MABBIiE WOBKEBS. 

Marble workers constitute a distinctive and well-defined group of 
the stone industry, which it has seemed best to consider separately, 
though most of the general statistics appertaining to the occupation 
are included in the stone industry considered as a whole. The Ameri- 
can marble industry is centered chiefly in Vermont, where about 60 
per cent of all the marble produced in the United States is quarried, 
and most of it is cut and dressed, sawed, or polished, as the case 
may be, in the locality where quarried. The Vermont state board 
of health has for some six years past reported the mortality by 
occupations, and of the deaths of marble workers reported in that 
State, out of a mortality of 42 from all causes, 5 were from consump- 
tion and 5 from other respiratory diseases. The fact that Vermont 
is an otherwise exceptionally healthful State goes far to mitigate the 
intrinsic dangers of the occupation resulting from continuous exposure 
to the inhalation of stone dust. 

Bertillon, in his observations on morbidity and mortality, refers to 
stonecutters and workers in marble in Switzerland as being subject 
to a considerable mortality, principally from phthisis, which rapidly 
increases with age. Under 20 years of age, according to this author- 
ity, it is rarer than among the mass of the population ; from 20 to 29 
it equals the average, from 30 to 89 it is double, from 40 to 49 it is 
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triple, and from 50 to 59 it is four times the average rate of the Swiss 
as a nation. He also refers to Italian statistics, which are significant 
on account of the remarkable development of the marble industry at 
Carrara, stating that stonecutters and pavers average fewer days of 
sickness than the whole population up to 45 years, but considerably 
more above that age. At Paris the workers in marble are subject to 
a high death rate at all ages. 

A very instructive descriptive account of the machine process as 
generally employed in the marble industry was included in the re- 
port on the stone industry for 1908, by Mr. W. C. Day, of the United 
States Geological Survey, from which the following extract is made 
as emphasizing the more or less health-injurious circumstances of 
employment in marble manufacture: 

After being sawed the slabs are placed on a ^^rubbing bed," which 
consists of a circular cast-iron plate, from 8 to 15 feet in diameter, 
the older forms having a circular opening from 1 foot to 18 inches 
in diameter in the center. The plate is planed to a smooth surface 
and is mounted upon running sear so that it may revolve in a hori- 
zontal plane. Fixed arms, usually four in number, are sustained radi- 
ally about one-fourth of an inch above the plate, either by an upright 
passing through the central opening or by a framework overhead (in 
the case of the newer solid forms of bed). The slabs of stone to be 
polished are placed upon the bed in front of the arms, and the bed 
IS revolved slowly beneath them in such a direction as to hold them 
firmly a^inst the arms. An abrading material, such as sand, some- 
times mixed with ^^chilled shot," or crushed steel, with a constant 
supply of water, is fed upon the plate. If necessary, the stones are 
weighted to increase the friction. From this rubbing bed the slabs 
are removed to the emery bed, which is similar to the former, fine 
emery being used for abrasion. They are then rubbed down by hand 
with a fine, evenly grained sandstone, commonly called a '^Scoteh 
h<Mie," with a sufficient supply of water, and smoothed off with pum- 
ice stone and water. The nnal polish is put on by rubbing the slabs 
upon a buffing bed, similar in form to the rubbing bed, but covered 
with a thick, speciallj prepared felt, upon which a small amount of 
" putty powder " (oxide of tin) is fed, to give a high gloss. The hand 
process consists in grinding on the rubbing bed as before, and then 
robbing down by hand successively with Novsl Scotia "blue stone," 
^red stone," "Scoteh hone," and pumice stone, after which it is 
glossed with putty powder, or, in case of cheaper " onyxes " and com- 
mcMi marbles, with a mixture of two parte of oxalic acid and one part 
of tin oxide. 

In marble cutting, as in the stone industry generally, the intro- 
duction of pneumatic tools operated by compressed air has brought 
in a new and decidedly health-injurious factor, since the amount 
of dust generated by this process is very much greater than when the 
work is done entirely by hand with the ordinary chisel and mallet. 
Portable stone-dressing machines have been invented and quite widely 
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adopted, since in part the quality of the work done by these machines 
is superior to hand work, while the productive capacity is claimed to 
be from eight to fifteen times as much as when the work is done 
entirely by hand. Exhaust air is employed to keep the stone clean 
at the point of impact of the cutting tool, but the clouds of dust raised 
by this apparatus are considerable, even though the work is usually 
done outside of the shed. Aside from the dust generated in either 
machine or hand cutting, a vast amount of dust is produced during 
cleaning-up operations, and while labor organizations have, in part, 
provided against this risk by special regulations, the generation of 
much dust is practically unavoidable under the existing methods by 
which the work is carried on. 

The United States census mortality statistics combine marble and 
stone cutters, so that it is impossible to separately consider statistic- 
ally the mortality of this employment. As has been previously 
pointed out in discussing stonecutters generally, the evidence is 
entirely conclusive that the mortality from consumption and other 
respiratory diseases among this class is decidedly excessive. It is 
observed in the report on Vital Statistics of the census of 1890 (Vol. 
I, p. 144) that " it will be seen from the preceding table that among 
marble and stone cutters in the United States the greatest proportion 
of deaths was due to consumption, being much greater than the 
average proportion due to this cause in this class. The proportion of 
deaths of marble and stone.cutters in the United States due to diseases 
of the respiratory system was greater than the average proportion in 
this class." The respective rates per 1,000 living were 3.15 for con- 
sumption against an average of 2.11 and 1.91 for other respiratory 
diseases against an average of 1.54 among occupied males in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries generally. 

The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of marble cut- 
ters include 200 deaths from all causes, of which 56, or 28 per cent, 
were from consumption. Of the mortality of marble workers from re- 
spiratory diseases other than consumption, 26 were from pneumonia, 
7 from asthma and bronchitis, and 3 from less frequent respiratory 
diseases. If the deaths from consumption and from respiratory dis- 
eases other than consumption are combined, 46 per cent of the mor- 
tality of marble workers was from diseases of the lungs and air 
passages. The excess in the consumption mortality of marble woi^- 
' ers is less than the excess in the consumption mortality of stone- 
workers generally, and this fact is still more clearly brought out in 
the tabular presentation of the proportionate mortality from this 
disease by divisional periods of life. While the consumption mor- 
tality was high during the entire active working lifetime of marble 
workers, the excess in the mortality was most pronounced at 25 to 
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34, when out of every 100 deaths from all causes 50 were from con- 
sumption, against a normal expected proportion of 31.3. The analy- 
sis of the consumption mortality of marble-cutters in detail is set 
forth in the table below : 

PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG MARBLE CUT- 
TERS, 1897 TO 1906, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REGIS- 
TRATION AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906. BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Plgares for marble-cntten from experience of an Industrial insurance company ; flg:ures 
for males in registration area computed from mortality statistics of the United States 
censoa.] 





Deaths of marble cut- 
ters, 1897 to 1906. 
due to- 


Per cent of deaths due to 
consumption among— 


A«B at death. 


All causes. 


Consump- 
tion. 


Marble- 
cutters. 


Males in 

registration 

area, 1900 

to 1906. 


15 to 34 yean 


3 
30 
40 
40 
50 
31 






27.8 


25 to 34 years .' 


15 

le 

16 
7 
2 


SO.0 
40.0 
34.8 
14.0 
6.5 


31.3 


35 to 44 yean 


236 


45 to 54 yean « 


15.0 


55 to M years 


&1 


65 years' or over 


2.7 






Total 


200 


56 


28.0 


14.8 







The preceding observations and statistical data, derived from indus- 
trial insurance mortality experience, confirm the conclusion that the 
degree of dust exposure in this occupation is about the same as among 
stoneworkers generally and that the degree of consumption frequency 
among marble cutters is materially above the average, but decidedly 
so at ages 25 to 34. 

THE 0LASS INDUSTBY. 

The glass industry in the United States gives employment to some 
50,000 wage-earners, of whom about 10 per cent are children imder 
16 years of age. The industry is a varied one, including among 
others the manufacture of blown and pressed ware, of window glass 
and plate glass, and finally of so-called crystal or cut glass, which for 
the present purpose is considered as a separate industry. The labor 
division of the trade includes numerous and well-defined occupations, 
each of which is subject to more or less injurious circumstances, but 
of these the handling of materials and the mixing are the most liable 
to the risk of continuous inhalation of mineral dust. The most im- 
portant* employment is that of the glass blower, but there are few 
accurate statistics which separate this employment from the industry 
IS a whole. For the present purpose, however, it has seemed best, as 
far as practicable, to consider the mortality of glass blowers by itself, 
although the medical observations subsequently to be quoted refer 
more or less to glass workers as a class. Changes in manufacturing 
processes and the introduction of labor-saving machinery have resulted 

68676 — 'So. 70—09 6 
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in sanitary improvements, which in consequence have had a favorable 
effect upon the health of glass blowers, at least in the United States, 
as far as the rather fragmentary statistical data can be relied upon. 
Among glass workers as a class, consumption is of exceptional fre- 
quency, in addition to which there is a comparatively high mortality 
from other respiratory diseases, lead poisoning, and heat prostration. 
Thackrah, writing in 1832, held that glass workers as a class were 
liable to catarrh and cough, but not to pleurisy and pneumonia. He 
commented upon the appearance of a fine dust at the furnaces which, 
however, in his opinion did not produce any marked effect on the 
health of the operatives. He also mentioned individual cases of glass 
workers remaining at their employment at ages 70 to 80, but in the 
majority of instances failing eyesight at ages 50 to 60 disqualified for 
the employment. Thackrah's account of this occupation was, how- 
ever, very superficial, and some of his conclusions were not at all in 
conformity to the facts as reported by other authorities. Tracy, writ- 
ing in 1879, held that— 

In the manufacture of glass the workmen who grind and powder 
the siliceous material inhale great quantities of very irritating dust, 
and suffer from constant hacking cough and conjunctivitis. It is 
rare to find a sound man among them, and they are not able to con- 
tinue long at the work. According to Hirt, they should not be 
allowed to labor, at a stretch, more than two or three weeks, and 
should then work at something else, or, at any rate, give up this 
occupation for at least double the working time. In this way, by the 
use of relays, the health of the men may be sustained. (•) 

Since the health-injurious effects of any given industry are, to a 
certain extent, measured by the proportion of those who attain to 
advanced ages, it is of interest to note that out of 47,245 glass workers 
in the United States of known ages, only 392, or 0.8 per cent, had at- 
tained to age 65 or over. The age distribution of male glass workers 
in the United States, according to the census of 1900, was as follows: 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF MALE GLASS ^WORKBRS IN EACH AGE GROUP, 
COMPARED WITH NUMBER AND PER CENT OF MALES IN ALL OCCUPATIONS, 
1900. 

[From report of the Burean of the Census on Occupations, 1900.] 



Age. 



10 to 14 years... 
15to24yeara... 
25 to 34 years... 
35 to 44 3rears... 
45 to 54 years... 
55 to 64 years... 
65 yean or over 

Total 



Male glass workers. 



Number. 



2,849 

17,882 

13,314 

7,G25 

3,838 

1,345 

392 



47,245 



Percent. 



ao 

87.0 

28.2 

l&l 

&1 

2.9 

.8 



loao 



All occupied males. 



Number. 



876,342 
5,933,720 
6,993,847 
4,704,682 
3,250,280 
1,856,181 
1,063,856 



23,677,887 



Percent. 



« Buck*8 Hygiene and Public Health, Vol. II, pp. 36, 37. 



3l7 
2&1 
2&3 
19.9 
13.7 
7.8 
4.5 



loao 
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The actual numbers, as well as percentages, of glass workers at 
advanced ages is surprisingly small. It is evident that the rapid 
diminution of the number at work after age 35 must be partly, at 
least, the result of a high death rate at the younger ages, and in par- 
ticular an excessive mortality from consumption, which at this 
period of life causes from one-third to one-half of the deaths from 
all causes. Tatham, in Oliver's Dangerous Trades, considers this 
employment at some length, and his observations, based largely upon 
English mortality data, are quoted in part as follows: 

The making, blowing, and engraving of glass occupies a promi- 
nent place among unhealthy tra^s for several reasons. In the first 
place, the workers are exposed to extreme variations of tempera- 
ture — ^in some processes, that of ^lass blowing especially, the opera- 
tives are constantly exposed to uie intense heat of the furnace, as 
well as to that which radiates from the pots of molten glass which 
they are engaged in blowing. The intense heat and profuse sweating 
naturally induce painful thirst, which the workmen evidently allay 
by excessive drinking; this is shown by the^fact that their mortality 
from alcoholism and from nervous disorders is nearly double that 
experienced by operatives in other trades. ♦ * ♦ The compara- 
tive mortality figure for glass makers is 1,487^ and is, therefore, in 
excess of the average by 56 per cent. Phthisis and diseases of the 
respiratory ^stem are especially fatal to workmen in this industry, 
ana tiiej suner more severely than other occupied males from dis- 
eases of the circulatory, digestive, and urinary systems, as well as 
from cancer. Since 1881 the mortality of glass workers has in- 
creased considerably, and this is true of the younger as well as the 
older wcMrkers in this industry. 

The English mortality statistics upon which these conclusions rest 
include 1,092 deaths of glass workers, and of this number 229, or 21 
per cent, died from consumption. At ages 25 to 34, however, out of 
177 deaths of glass workers from all causes, 79, or 44»6 per cent, were 
from consumption. Of the mortality from other causes, broncliitis 
caused 146 deaths, pneumonia 123, and other respiratory diseases 25. 
These combined with deaths due to consumption make a total of 523, 
or 47.9 per cent, from diseases of the lungs and air passages in the 
mortality of glass workers from all causes. The most recent English 
mortality statistics of glass manufacture are for the three years end- 
ing with 1902, referred to in the Supplement to the Sixty-fifth 
Annual Report of the Registrar-General, in part as follows : 

In this occupation the death rates exceed the standard for occu- 
pied and retired males at all stages of life by proportions ranging 
irom 12 to 82 per cent. In the main working period the comparative 
mortality figure is 1,260, or 25 per cent above the standard. The ex- 
cess of mortality among these workers is most marked in the case of 
plambism, phtmsis, respiratory diseases, and Bright's disease; they 
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also suffer heavily from influenza and from diseases of the nervous 
and circulatory systems. The mortality from alcoholism, accident, 
and suicide, however, is below the average. 

The recent English mortality statistics for glass workers are quite 
conclusive of the more or less unfavorable effect of this industry on 
health. In the table which follows the mortality from all causes 
among men in this group is compared with that of occupied males 
generally, and the result is decidedly suggestive-- of conditions in this 
trade more or less unfavorable to life and health. The excess in the 
general death rate of glass workers is met with at all ages, but the 
relative and actual excesses are greatest with advancing years, being 
6.41 per 1,000 at ages 45 to 54, 10.83 at 55 to 64, and 30.99 at 65 or 
over. 



MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONQ GLASS TTORKBRS, COMPARED WITH 
THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, 
BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to &e Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the ReglBtnuvQ«neral 

of Births, Deaths and Marriages in England and Wales.] 



Ageatdesth. 



IStolOyeais.. 
20 to 24 years.. 
25 to 34 years.. 
35 to 44]rears.. 
45 to 54 years.. 
65 to <V4 3rears.. 
65 years or over 



Death rate 
per 1,000 

for all 

occapied 

mates. 



2.44 
4.41 
&01 
10.22 
17.73 
31.01 
88.39 



Death rate for glass workers. 



Rate per 
1,000. 



3.22 

6.09 

6w74 

13.14 

24.14 

41.84 

119.38 



Oreater(+) 

orlessC— ) 

than rate 

foraU 

occupied 

males. 



a78 
.68 
.73 
2.92 
&41 
+ia83 
+30.99 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



Ratio to 

rate for all 

occapied 

matea. 



132 
115 
112 
129 
136 
13S 
135 



The preceding table is self-explanatory and requires no further 
comment. A more extended comparison is made in the next table, 
in which the mortality of glass workers from consumption and other 
respiratory diseases is compared with the normal mortality of occupied 
males from these diseases, by divisional periods of life. The com- 
parison shows that the mortality from consumption is excessive at 
all ages, 15 to C4 inclusive, the excess being most marked at ages 
35 to 54. The table further shows that the mortality of glass workers 
from other respiratory diseases is excessive at all ages, the excess be- 
ing most marked at ages 45 or over. The two tables derived from 
English experience fully confirm the previous conclusion that the 
mortality of glass workers is excessive when comparison is made 
with the mortality of occupied males generally, and that this excess 
is largely because of the high degree of consumption frequency at 
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ages 25 to 54, and a high mortality from other respiratory diseases at 
ages 35 or over. The table which follows requires no further com- 
ment and is otherwise self-explanatory. 

lfOBTAL.ITY FROM CONSUMPTION AND FBOM OTHEB DISEASES OF THE RES- 
PIBATOBY SYSTEM AMONQ GULSS m^ORKBRS, COMPARED WITH THAT OF 
ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE 
GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Beport of the Begiatrar-General 

of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 





Mortality from ooosamptlon. 


Mortality horn other diseases of the re- 
spiratory system. 




Death 
rate per 
1,000 for 
all occu- 
pied 

males. 


Death rate for glass worken. 


Death 
rate per 
1 .000 for 
all occu- 
pied 
males. 


Death rate for glass workerB. 


Aflsatdeatti. 


Bate 
perl/XXX 


Greater 
(+)orless 

(-)than 
rate for all 

occupied 
males. 


Ratio to 
rate for 
all occu- 
pied 
males. 


Rate 
per 1,000. 


Greater 
(+)orless 

(-)than 
rate for all 

occupied 

males. 


Ratio to 

rate for 

alloc. 

cupied 

males. 


15 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

2S to 34 years..... 

35 to 44 yean 

43 to 54 yean 

55toMyean 

65 yean or over. . . 


a64 
1.65 
2.03 
2l74 
3.04 
2L16 
1.11 


a66 
1.81 
2.88 
4.56 
487 
2.97 


.+aQ2 
+ .25 
+ .86 
+1.82 
+1.83 
+ .81 


104 
117 
142 
166 
160 
138 


0.24 

.48 

.77 

1.66 

8.32 

6u64 

17.77 


a28 

.60 

.99 

2.43 

6.76 

ia76 

28.68 


+ a04 
+ .12 
+ .22 
+ .77 
+ 2.44 
+ 4.21 

+iaoi 


117 
126 
129 
146 
173 
164 
161 













GLASS BLOWEBS. 

• 

The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of glass blow- 
ers include 282 deaths from all causes, of which 85, or 30.1 per cent, 
were from consumption. Of the mortality of glass blowers from re- 
spiratory diseases other than consumption, 17 were from pneumonia, 
3 from asthma and bronchitis, and 6 from less frequent respiratory 
diseases. If the deaths from consumption and from other respiratory 
diseases are combined, 39.4 per cent of the mortality of glass blowers 
was from diseases of the lungs and air passages. The excess in the 
consumption mortality of glass blowers is still more clearly brought 
out in the tabular presentation of the proportionate mortality from 
this disease by divisional periods of life. The consumption mor- 
tality was excessive at all ages under 55, but the numbers at ages 55 
or over are too small for a safe generalization. The excess in the 
mortality was most pronounced at ages 25 to 34, when out of every 
100 deaths from all causes 56.4 were from consumption, against a 
normal expected proportion of 31.3. The analysis of the consump- 
tion mortality of glass blowers in detail is set forth in the table 
following. 
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PBOPOBTIONATB MOBTALITY FBOM CONSUMPTION AMONG GLASS BIA^^WBRS, 

1897 TO 1906, COMPABBD WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE BBGISTBA- 
TION ABBA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GBOUP8. 

[Figures for glass blowers from experience of an indostrial Insurance company; flares 
for males In registration area computed from mortality statistics of the United rates 
census.] 



Age at death. 



15 to 24 yean... 
25 to 34 years... 
85 to 44 years.. . 
45 to 64 years... 
55 to 64 yean... 
65 years or over 

Total.... 



Deaths of glass biow- 
en, 1807 to 1906, due 
to- 



All 



24 
78 
59 
55 

26 
40 



Consump- 
Uon. 



11 
44 

15 

11 

1 

3 



85 



Per cent of 
due to oonsomptioa 
among— 



Glass blow- 
ers. 



45.8 
56.4 
2&4 
20.0 
8.8 
7.5 



30.1 



Males in 

registntion 

area, 1900 

to 1006. 



27.8 
31.8 
23.6 
1&.0 
&1 
2.7 



148 



The preceding observations and statistical data confirm the con- 
clusion that glass blowers as a class are subject to an excessive mor- 
tality from consumption, but in particular at ages 15 to 44, and this 
excess, in view of the conditions of labor briefly described, is in a 
large measure the result of health-injurious circumstances connected 
with the employment. 

0LAS8 GUTTEBS. 

Glass cutters, including under this term all who are employed in 
the manufacture of crystal or so-called cut glass, constitute a separate 
and well-defined occupation division in glass manufacture. The most 
important employments are roughing, smoothing, polishing, and 
puttying, but of these the last named is the most injurious, chiefly 
because of a specific liability to lead poisoning. The sanitary aspects 
of the employment have received the special consideration of a 
British committee on dangerous trades, which, in its Third Interim 
Report, remarked, with special reference to the injurious effects of 
putty powder in the form of dust, that — 

It will thus be seen that all persons employed in places where 
"putty powder" is used, though themselves not handling it, are 
liable, through inhalation of the dust, to illness and even death 
through juxtaposition with those engaged in its use. Under existing 
circumstances the wet j)owder splashes onto the clothes not only or 
the polisher who uses it, but onto those of his neighbors; it gets 
dry after a time, comes off in fine dust, and enters the system eimer 
by inhalation through the lungs or by swallowing or through the 
pores of the skin. 
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Among other recommendations for the amelioration of the more 
or less health-injurious conditions inherent in this employment, the 
committee suggested that all persons engaged in the department of 
glass cutting and powdering, where putty powder, so called, is used, 
should be examined once a month by the certifying surgeon for the 
district, who should be empowered to order temporary or permanent 
suspension of work. 

Aside from the exposure to the inhalation of dust containing lead 
or other metallic ingredients, there is a further liability to the inhala- 
tion of considerable quantities of mineral dust in a large variety of 
forms. It would obviously be very difficult to estimate with even 
approximate accuracy the degree of lung injury resulting from dust 
exposure in glass cutting and polishing, but it is the opinion of quali- 
fied authorities that practicaUy every branch of the trade is more or 
less affected, with a resulting excess in the mortality from consump- 
tion. Tracy comments briefly upon the health-injurious aspects of 
this occupation in part as follows: 

But the most dangerous work is that of the grinders and polishers 
of cut ^lass. About 35 per cent of them have chronic pneumonia 
(phthisis), and their average age at death is variously given at from 
30 to 42 jrears. Put^^at (de Luneville) has described a peculiar 
form of gingivitis which he has observed among glass cutters, and 
which, he says, attacks 95 out of every 100 workmen. It comes on in 
about three months after the person be^ns work, and toward the 
sixth month is well developed. It attacks by preference the upper 
jaw, and is accompanied by the same blue line that is found in cases 
of lead poisoning. The acid secretion of the ^ms destroys the 
enamel of the teem, which soon become pointed, brittle, and break off 
close to the alveoli, leaving a permanent stump. The ^ms remain 
soft and spongy, and the breath is very fetid. At no time is there 
any pain o^hmorrhage. He supposes it to be caused by malnutri- 
tion, bad air, etc. (Tardieu). These symptoms certainly appear 
suspiciously like those of lead poisoning, and the suspicion is ren- 
dered stronger by the fact that French mnt glass contains about 20 
per cent of lead, and that other symptoms of lead poisoning are not 
uncommon in glass cutters, as colic, constipation, muscular pains, etc. 
Garrod has noticed the frequency of gout among them, and brings 
it forward to support his theory of a connection l^tween that disease 
and saturnine poisoning. 

The grinding or etching of glass by the sand blast fills the rooms 
with a dust composed of particles of sand and glass mingled. The 
business is a comparatively new one, and the workmen so far do not 
appear to be injured by it, with the exception of a slight tickling 
cough when they first begin work. The dust is rather coarse and 
heavy, and I am inclined to think it does not penetrate very far into 
the lungs, perhaps not even getting beyond the trachea, whence it is 
easily expectorated. 
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Lloyd also considered this employment, holding that — 

Flint glass contains lead, being chemically a compound of silicon 
(silicic acid^ with an alkaline and an earthy base, the latter being 
represented oy lead. It is this flint, or lead, glass that is used for cut 
glass because of its brilliancy. The glass cutter's mill is a revolving 
disk of wrought or cast iron on which is fed a mixture of sand and 
water, with which the cutting and polishing are accomplished. In 
this process, which requires the artisan to bend closely over his mill, 
dust and fine particles of glass are given off. Emery and putty pow- 
der also are used, the latter containing lead. These are the noxious 
agents by which these cutters and poli3iers of flint glass acquire lead 
poisoning. 

There are, unfortunately, no official vital statistics of this occupa- 
tion, since the comparatively small group of cutters of crystal glass 
is included in the census vital statistics with glass workers generally. 
Cutters of crystal glass are continuously and considerably exposed to 
the inhalation of fine particles of mineral dust, which must indeed 
disastrously affect the lungs of the workmen, but in particular such as 
are otherwise predisposed to consumption. The suggestion of Oliver 
and others that crystal glass polishers and cutters should be periodi- 
cally medically examined for cases of lead poisoning applies equally 
to the purpose of discovering incipient cases of tuberculosis more or 
less the result of the employment. (*») 

The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of glass cutters 
include 116 deaths from all causes, of which 40, or 34.5 per cent, were 
from consumption. Of the mortality of glass cutters from respiratory 
diseases, other than consumption, 12 were from pneumonia, 1 from 
asthma, and 2 from less frequent respiratory diseases. The numbers 
are rather small for a safe generalization, but if the deaths from 
consumption and from respiratory diseases other than consumption 
are combined 47.4 per cent of the mortality of glass cutters was from 
diseases of the lungs and air passages. The excess in the consumption 
mortality of glass cutters is more clearly brought out in the tabular 
presentation of the proportionate mortality from this disease by divi- 
sional periods of life. While the consumption mortality was excessive 
at all ages under 55, the numbers being too small for definite conclu- 
sions for older ages, the excess was most pronounced at ages 26 to 34, 
when out of every 100 deaths from all causes 46.7 were from con- 
sumption, against a normal expected proportion of 31.3. 

<»For additional references to the health-injurious circumstances In glass 
cutting and polishing, see the Reports of the Chief Inspector of Factories and 
Workshops for 1895, Vol. I, p. 36; 1896. p. 25; 1899, pp. 16. 313; 1900, p. 207; 
1901, Part I, p. 220. For a descriptive account of the various manufacturing 
processes, see Scientific American for April 30, 1904. 
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PROPORTIONATB MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONQ GLASS CUTTBR8, 

18»7 TO 1906, COBfPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REGISTRATION 
AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Figures for glass cutters from experience of an Industrial Insurance company ; fienres 
for males In registration area computed from mortality statistics of the United States 
census.] 





Deaths of glass cut- 
ten, 1807 to 1006, due 
to— 


Per cent of deaths 
due to consumption 
among— 


Age at death. 


All causes. 


Consump- 
tion. 


Glass cut- 
ten. 


Males In 

registration 

area, 1000 

to 1906. 


15 to 24 yean 


26 

ao 

27 

20 

8 

6 


7 
14 

11 
5 

1 
2 


26.9 
46.7 
40.7 
25.0 
12.5 
40.» 


27.8 


25 to 34 years 


31.3 


?5<o44ywir» , , 


23.6 


45 to 54 yean 


15.0 


56 to 64 yean 


ai 


65yMnaroTer.. . . ., . 


2.7 






Total 


116 


40 


34.5 


14.8 







The preceding observations and statistical data confirm the conclu- 
sion that glass cutters as a class are subject to an excessive mortality 
from consumption, but in particular at ages 15 to 44, and this excess, 
in view of the conditions of labor briefly described, is in a large 
measure the result of health-injurious circumstances connected with 
the employment. 

DIAMOND CrUTTBBS. 

Diamond cutting, although an employment of rather limited 
extent in the United States, is of interest and importance as an occu- 
pation with exposure to mineral dust. Hand cutting is very rare 
and machine cutting is at the present time the general rule in the 
trade, as carried on under American conditions. There has been a 
decided improvement as the result of the active efforts of the Dia- 
mond Polishers' Union, which has a membership of about 400 in New 
York City alone. The occupation has the advantage of being well 
paid, at least in many individual instances, and some of the cutters 
are reported to receive as much as $80 and polishers as much as $60 a 
wceK* 

The process of diamond cutting and polishing cohsists of two parts. 
After the stone has been cut it is taken to the polishing room, where 
the setter selects a suitable sized brass cup, called a dope, fills it with 
a mixture of lead and tin and melts it in a gas flame. After working 
the solder to its proper shape, he places the diamond in the center, 
leaving only a very small part exposed. A mark is made on the 
solder before it becomes fairly set, and then the stone is passed on 
to the polisher. By the mark made on the solder the latter knows at 
once the exact run of the grain and the way it will polish to the best 
advantage. The polisher uses a circular disk composed of very 
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porous iron, so that as the diamond is polished away in the form of 
dust it enters the pores of the iron, the result being that diamond 
cuts diamond. 

According to Hirt, the first-mentioned process is exceedingly un- 
healthful. The bent position of the workman, the heat, and the dan- 
ger of lead poisoning' all contribute to make the occupation an un- 
healthful one. The principal bad features of the second process are 
the dust inhalation and the straining of the eyes. While very little 
dust escapes into the air, the little, according to Hirt, is very bad in its 
effects, as the particles are angular, sharp, and, of course, very hard. 

Arlidge in his observations upon the diamond cutter^s trade re- 
marks, however, that — 

From our own observation of diamond cutting and polishing we 
can scarcely imagine any definite morbid result from the dustof the 
gem. It is far too precious to fritter away into dust by any coarse 
grinding likely to give off a tangible quantity of this substance, and 
we suspect that the recorded ill health of diamond workers is chiefly 
attributable to accidental circumstances connected with the charcoal 
furnaces formerly used; to overheated and badly ventilated work- 
shops, and to dissipated habits among the employees. So far as 
diamond dust may possibly be thrown off in the polishing process, 
so far, doubtless, would it be an irritant to the respiratory organs by 
reason of the very sharp and angular character of its atoms. 

The employment is divided into cutters, splitters, and polishers. 
In Amsterdam, the chief center of the industry, some 9,000 persons 
are employed, according to a report by United States Consul Hill. 
The hygienic conditions of the trade in Amsterdam, however, arc 
apparently less satisfactory than in the United States. The princi- 
pal factors detrimental to health result from the use of tin and lead 
as an alloy, and a prize has been offered by the Dutch Govermnent 
for a nonpoisonous composition, but thus far the requirements gov- 
erning the award of the prize appear not to have been complied with. 
Tracy comments upon the sanitary aspects of the employment as 
follows : 

In diamond cutting the amount of dust created is small, and yet 
the occupation is a very injurious one. The "setter'' prepares the 
diamond for the ctitter by soldering it on the end of a copper rod 
with an allov of 4 parts lead to 1 of tin. He does this with a char- 
coal fire, and is exposed to great heat, as well as to poisonous ^ases. 
The setters suffer from headache, tinnitus aurium, impaired diges- 
tion, and irregularity of the bowels. In Coster's factory, at Amster- 
dam, 73| per cent of them were pale and emaciated, 57 per cent had 
palpitation, giddiness, precordial distress, 56 chronic neadache, 36 
asthma, etc. The use of solder produces lead poisoning. Out of 90 
examined, 30 showed traces of poisoning. In general, they are^ all 
sick men, and suffer from lung troubles. Nine per cent had phthisis. 
The cutters or polishers grind the gems on iron wheels covered with 
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diamond dust and oil. The dust inhaled by them, though small in 

Juantity, is enough to cause frequent chronic lung troubles. In 
loster's factory, 52 per cent of them were thin and pale, 40 per cent 
asthmatic, 33.75 suffered from headaches, etc. 

No American vital statistics of this occupation have been published, 
but the occupation is evidently one which requires to be classified 
among unhealthy trades and in which the degree of consumption fre- 
quency is the result, more or less, of the continuous and considerable 
inhalation of mineral dust. 



The pottery industry includes the manufacture of earthenware, 
china, and porcelain. It always has been recognized as one of the 
unhealthiest of trades, but the health-injurious effects vary widely 
according to particular employments. The most seriously exposed 
are the dippers, flint-mill workers, ground layers, mixers, scourers, 
and sweepers. In all of these employments except the first the ex- 
posure to health-injurious mineral dust constitutes a serious menace 
to health. In the case of dippers the liability to dust inhalation is 
modified and increased in seriousness by the risk of lead poisoning. 
The degree of dust exposure is also very serious in the case of kiln- 
men, mold makers, placers, pug-mill workers, sagger makers, and slip 
makers. In the aggregate the industry gives employment in the 
United States to about 16,000 persons, of whom one-fifth are women. 
The sanitary conditions of the trade have often been investigated, and 
the most recent evidence is to the effect that there have been material 
improvements within the last few decades. The most careful and use- 
ful observations of the industry were made by Arlidge, who for many 
years lived in the Staffordshire pottery district of England. Before 
quoting Arlidge the fact may be briefly referred to that as early as 
1705 Bamazzini, in commenting upon the diseases of potters, pointed 
out that ^ not all who go by the name of potters are subject to the 
particular diseases of the trade," and that discrimination was neces- 
saiy in the medical treatment of the different classes of employees. 
Bamazzini made a curious observation bearing upon the question of 
eye strain, which has only received qualified consideration within 
i^ecent years, stating, with reference to potters, that '^ those who sit 
tt the wheel and form the vessels by turning it about with their feet 
are apt to have a swimming in the head if their eyes are otherwise 
weak." 

Arlidge, in discussing the effects of mineral dust in the manufac- 
ture of pottery before the Sanitary Institute in 1893, remarked at 
the outset that — 

Scarcelv any other manufacture has so strong a claim upon the at- 
tention of sanitarians as has that of pottery. It stands nearly at the 
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head of the list of unhealthy occupations, and exercises its pernicious 
effects almost wholly upon the respiratory organs, by production of 
bronchitis and of consumption. Thus it is found that while workmen 
engaged in other employments have a mortality from chest diseases 
of 7.86 per cent, potters exhibit one of 12.29 per cent. Likewise with 
respect to phthisis — ^nonpotters present one oi 9.27 and potters one of 
12.90. 

After describing the various processes of manufacture and their 
relation to health-injurious circumstances, Arlidge discussed the rela- 
tion of silica dust and its irritating effects upon the mucous membrane 
and epithelium of the lungs, holding the opinion that- 
Clinical observation abundantly confirms this fact. For a consid- 
erable time the inhaled dust is arrested in its advance toward the 
lung tissue proper by the mucous secretion in the bronchial tubes, and 
by the expulsive energy of the cilia lining of those tubes. But at 
length these resistant forces weaken before the constant entry of fresh 
dust, and in course of time the noxious material passes into the lymph 
channels, and also along the finer bronchi, until it reaches the intimate 
structure and the air cells themselves. Here as a foreign substance it 
sets up inflammatory action; lymph cells spring up, the air vesicles 
become choked with inflammatory products, the tissue around them 
gets indurated (lung sclerosis), and useless as breathing tissue. 

The history of these pathological changes is reflected in the symp- 
toms exhibited by the sufferers. In the primary stage little incon- 
venience is felt ; there arises a desire to clear the throat of some im- 
peding mucus at the end of the day's work, or upon transition to the 
outer air from the warm shop, and especially on rising in the morn- 
ing. This expulsive act soon develops into a cough, and relief is ob- 
tained by the expectoration of more or less blackish viscid mucus. 
Presently there is a feeling of tightness in the chest, and the breath- 
ing grows less free and full. As time goes on these signs of disturbed 
lung function become more pronounced, and in the end the patient 
grows asthmatic— a victim of potter's asthma. 

Until this advanced stage of disorder is reached, it is singular to 
notice how little attention and anxiety are bestowed upon the pul- 
monary derangements. This is because the general health is, for the 
most part, not seriously affected, and inasmuch as while the sufferer 
breathes a warm air in his workshop or home, his lung trouble is felt 
as little more than an annoyance ; or as something which is to be taken 
as a matter of course, and like his wages, as an unavoidable incident 
of his calling. 

As with chronic maladies at large, so with potter's bronchitis and 
asthma ; the tendency is to ^ow worse and the lung lesion to extend, 
and soon the damaged respiration reacts upon the whole frame; the 
sufferer can not get proper outdoor exercise, his appetite fails, his 
sleep is broken, the expectoration augments and grows muco-purulent, 
the body wastes slowly, while the increased effort to breathe entails 
strain upon the heart, leading not infrequently to disease of that or- 
gan, with the after consequences in the shape of dropsical effusions. 

We now have before us the fully developed disease known as pot- 
ter's consumption or potter's asthma. 
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The injurious effects of silica dust in the pottery industry are mate- 
rially increased by minute particles of flint, and a further factor in- 
jurious to health is the extensive use of plaster of Paris, employed in 
the making of molds and models. According to Arlidge, the effects 
of plaster of Paris dust, however, are not apparently as serious as the 
Tery destructive effects of silica dust and small particles of flint. He 
draws attention to the necessity of an efficient system of ventilation 
as the only means by which material improvements can be brought 
ftbout. 

The health-injurious effects of lead, extensively used in potteries, 
which do not properly fall within the present discussion, must here be 
passed over. It is true, of course, that a considerable amount of lead 
dust is inhaled, but the effects are rather upon the system generally 
than upon the lungs. The observations of Arlidge are so entirely sus- 
tained by other qualified observers that it is not necessary to further 
enlaige upon the sanitary aspects of this trade. The evidence, statis- 
tical or otherwise, is conclusive that potters as a class suffer more, per- 
haps, from phthisis and other diseases of the lungs than employees 
m any other occupation, and their mortality from bronchitis and 
other respiratory diseases is many times as high as the mortality of 
occupied males generally, but it has been pointed out by Tatham, in 
his contribution to Oliver's Dangerous Trades, that — 

Potters succumb to nontubercular disease of the lungs much more 
rapidly than they do to tubercular phthisis; and it is certain that 
much of the so-called potter's phthisis oujght properly to be termed 
cirrhosis of the lung. Deaths n-om this affection should never be in- 
cluded under the head of phthisis, which term is now restricted, by 
universal consent, to the tubercular malady of that name. 

It is also necessary to keep in mind, in discussing the pottery in- 
dustry, that it divides itself broadly into two principal departments — 
that is, first, the making of the articles from potter's clay, and, second, 
their ornamentation by painting, gilding, etc. The latter group is 
usually defined as decorators, and sometimes as printers, and because 
of this fact many errors occur in occupation statistics as the result of 
errcmeous classificati(m — ^not based upon the industry as such, but 
upon the specific title of the employment. 

One of the most health-injurious employments in the industry is 
that of the brushing, or dusting off, of the ware after it is taken from 
the kilns. Oliver, in discussing at length the sanitary aspects of 
china and earthenware manufacture and in particular potter's asthma 
tnd consumption, draws special attention to this process as observed 
in the porcelain potteries at Limoges. He states that — 

The brushing off or 6poussetage of the fired or biscuited ware is 
done both by women and men by means of soft feather brushes. It 
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is a very dusty operation, and where there are no fans for its remoTal, 
as in some of the factories I visited, the air was thick with dust. The 
windows were open at the time, but currents of air obtained by this 
means exercised no very appreciable influence upon the dust. It is 
not this kind of ventilation that is required under these circumstances. 
In the matter of the provision of artificial means for the removal of 
dust and the renewal of air in the potteries of Limoges, some of the 
manufacturers seemed to me to be rather behind than in advance of 
the owners of large factories in Staffordshire. Accordingly I was 
not unprepared for the information that among the potters, especially 
the brushers off or scourers, in Limoges^ the mortality from pulmo- 
nary consumption and chest diseases is hi^h. The harmful operations 
in porcelain works are the emptying of the kilns, the removal of the 
ware from the saggers and the brushing of this ware, while the hard 
dust that rises during the polishing of the all but finished articles is 
equally dangerous. The polishing has for its object the removal of 
any roughness from the edges or surfaces of the ware, and it is gen- 
erally done on a revolving wheel by means of a broken piece of china, 
the workman using this as a smoothing agent. The men and women 
employed in these operations are usually well covered with dust, yet 
it is seldom that they wear respirators. Fans for the removal or the 
dust were present in only very few of the factories. The employees 
objected to them on the ground that thev created a strong draft of 
cold air. Doctor Raymondaud, one of the professors in tne School 
of Medicine, Limoges, has made a special study of the diseases of 
porcelain makers, particularly of pulmonary consumption and 
chronic bronchitis. He found that the potteries furnished a lareer 
number of patients suffering from lung diseases than did the other 
trades of the district. Of 75 deaths registered in Limoges as occur- 
ring among china makers, 36 were due to phthisis, and of 80 potters 
whom Raymondaud examined, 20 were suffering from pulmonary 
consumption. Pulmonary phthisis is regarded as the principal dis- 
ease affecting the workers in the Limoges potteries. 

The most recent English mortality statistics of potters are for the 
three years ending with 1902, referred to in the Supplement to the 
Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General, in part as 
follows : 

Between the ages 20 and 36 years the mortality of potters falls 
below that of occupied and retired males generally; at every other 
age, however, it shows an excess which amounts to no less than 74 per 
cent at ages 45 to 55 years, and to 66 per cent at ages 55 to 65 years. 
In the main working time of life the comparative mortality figure 
is 1,493. or 49 per cent above the standard. The principal excess falls 
under tne head of respiratory diseases, for which the mortality figure 
is 473, or nearly thrice the standard. There is also a considerable ex- 
cess in the mortality from phthisis, from nervous and circulatoiy 
diseases, and from suicide. These workers are also specially liable 
to lead poisoning, but from accident as well as from influenzal 
Bright's disease, and alcoholism their mortality is low. 

In the last decennial supplement the mortality of pottera was de- 
scribed as enormous. From the present report, however, it will be 
seen that since 1890-1892 their mortality has declined at every stage 
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of life; and in the main working period the comparative mortality 
%are has fallen from 1,970 to 1,4^, or by no less than 28 per cent. 
It is satisfactory to note that in the recent period the mortality of 
posters from plumbism has fallen to less than naif its former amount, 
while there has also been a substantial decline under most other head- 

I; the mortality from respiratory and urinary diseases having 
en by about one-third, that from phthisis, nervous and digestive 
diseases by about one-fourth, and ths^ from circulatory diseases by 
about one-fifth part. Potters, however, now fall victims in increased 
piro|x>rtion to accident, and to suicide, and the mortalitv from cancer 
lias increased by more than half. Since 1860, 61, 71 the death rates 
of potters both above and below 45 years of age have fluctuated some- 
what, but the recent modified mortality figure is by far the lowest on 
record. Since 1880-1882 there has been a continuous decline of mor- 
tality from phthisis, from liver disease, and from diseases of the 
nervous and digestive systems. 

The English statistics for potters are quite conclusive of the un- 
favorable effects of this industry on health. In the table which fol- 
lows the mortality from all causes among potters is compared with 
that of occupied males generally, and the result is decidedly sugges- 
tive of conditions more or less unfavorable to life and health, but 
in particular at ages 35 or over, when the mortality rate from all 
causes exceeds by from 4.30 to 29.86 per 1,000 the corresponding mor- 
tality of occupied males generally. 

VOSTAUTT FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG POTTBRS, COMPABBD WITH THAT OF 
ALL OCCUPIBD MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902. BY AGE 
0BOUP8. 

(Fram Fart II, Sopplement to the Sixty-flftli Annual Report of the Repistrar-General 

of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 





Death rate 
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Death rate among potters. 


Age at death. 


Rate per 
l,O00i 


Greater (+) 
or less (— ) 
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3.44 
4.41 
6.01 
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31.01 
88.39 


2.03 
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6.36 
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+ 4.30 
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134 







The preceding table is self-explanatory and requires no further 
comment A more extended comparison, however, is made in the next 
table, in which the mortality of potters from consumption and from 
other diseases of the respiratory system is compared with the normal 
mortality of occupied males from these diseases, by divisional periods 
of life. The comparison shows that the mortality from consumption 
among potters is decidedly excessive at ages 35 to 64 by 1.05 to 4.10 per 
1,000. Still more marked is the excess in the mortality from respira- 
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tory diseases other than consumption among potters at ages 35 or 
over, which varies from 1.63 to 17.27 per 1,000. The table which fol- 
lows requires no further comment and is otherwise self-explanatory: 

MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AND FROM OTHER DISEASES OF THE RES- 
PIRATORY SYSTEM AMONG POTTBRS, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL 
OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General 

of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 





Mortality from consumption. 


Mortality from other diseases of the res- 
piratory system. 
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Death rate for potters. 
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Death rate for potters. 
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15 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 
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45 to 54 years 
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0.54 
1.55 
2.03 
2.74 
S.04 
2.16 
1.11 


a62 
L34 
2.00 
3.79 
7.14 
4.37 
.97 


-fO.08 

- .21 
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+L06 
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87 


a24 

.48 

.77 

1.66 

8.32 

6.54 

17.77 


a46 

.58 

.64 

8.29 

10.78 

23.10 

35.04 


-f a22 
■f .10 
- .13 
+ 1.63 
-♦.7.46 
•f-16.56 
+17.27 


182 

m 

81 
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35> 
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With further reference, however, to the excessive mortality from 
respiratory diseases among potters, which, as subsequently to be 
shown, is confirmed by industrial insurance mortality experience, 
reference may be made to the discussion of the occurrence of potters' 
asthma, in the Report of the Departmental Committee on Industrial 
Diseases. The evidence submitted to the committee disclosed a 
decided improvement in the disease liability of potters to the fibroid 
form of phthisis, based upon the records of the North Staffordshire 
Infirmary, at Stoke-upon-Trent, covering the period 1873-1906. 
Upon a basis of 10,000 patients, the number of cases of fibrosis of 
the lungs was found to have been 145 during the six years ending 
with 1878, 107 during the six years ending with 1897, and only 
4 during the six years ending with 1906. («) In the opinion of a 
qualified medical witness, the diminution was not the result of a 
difference in the practice of diagnosing, but a real reduction in the 
prevalence of the disease. The improvement in the disease liability 
was attributed to a betterment in the conditions of work and a more 
effective method of factory supervision, inspection, and control. 
Aside from these favorable conclusions, however, the general mor- 
tality statistics of this trade indicate continued unfavorable circum- 

^Minates of Evidence, Departmental Committee on Ck)mpensation fbr Indas- 
trlal DiBeaaes, p. 00. 
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stances, reflected in the decidedly excessive degree of consumption 
frequency and a correspondingly excessive mortality from other 
respiratory diseases in the more advanced years of life. 

The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of potters in- 
dude 384 deaths from all causes, of which 127 or 33.1 per cent were 
deaths from consumption. Of the mortality of potters from respira- 
tory diseases other than consumption, 21 were deaths from pneumonia, 
18 from asthma, 12 from bronchitis, and 6 from less frequent respiratory 
diseases. If the deaths from consumption and from other respiratory 
diseases are combined, 47.9 per cent of the mortality of potters was 
found to be from diseases of the lungs and air passages. The excess 
in the consumption mortality of potters is still more clearly brought 
oat in the tabular presentation of the proportionate mortality from 
this disease by divisional periods of life. While the consumption 
mortality was excessive at all ages, the excess was most pronounced at 
ages 25 to 34, when out of every 100 deaths from all causes, 52.9 were 
from consumption, against an expected normal proportion of 31.3. 
The analysis in detail of the consumption mortality of potters is set 
forth in the table below : 

PKOFORTIONATB MORTALITY FBOM CONSUMPTION AMONG POTTBRS, 1897 
TO 190e, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REGISTRATION 
ABBA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[TiSUTes for potten from experience of an industrial insurance company ; figures for males 
in r^Blatzatlon area computed from mortality statistics of tbe United States census.] 
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KtaMmn. 


23.6 
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15.0 


ISteMyean 


&1 


K yean or over 


2.7 






Total 


884 


127 


83.1 


14.8 







Since potters are liable to an excessive mortality not only from 
oonsomption, but also from respiratory diseases generally, the analy- 
sis of the industrial insurance mortality experience has been extended 
to respiratory diseases other than consumption, and the number of 
deaths from such diseases, by divisional periods of life. 

63675^No. 79--09 6 
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PROPOBTIONATB MORTALITY FROM DISEASES OF THE RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 
OTHER THAN CONSUMPTION AMONG POTTBRS, 1897 TO 1906, COMPARED 
WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REGISTRATION AREA OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GBOUPS. 

[FicureB for potters from experience of an industrial insurance company; flgures for milei 
m registration area computed from mortality statistics of the Umted States census.] 



4ge at death. 



15 to 24 years. . 
26 to 34 yean.. 
35 to 44 yean.. 
45 to 54 years. . 

65 to 64 years.. 

66 years or over 
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Deaths of potten, 1397 
to 1906, due to- 



All 



46 
68 
84 
78 
T2 
88 



384 



Respiratory 
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other than 
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1 

8 
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18 

17 

1 



«57 



Per cent of deaths dm 
to leqpfratory diseiM 
other than consonii^ 
tloa among— 



Potters. 



2.2 

11.8 
11.9 
23.1 
23.6 
2.8 



14.8 



Id 

leglstratiflB 

ana, 1900 

to 1901 



9.7 

lat 

12.S 

111 
lit 



11.8 



a Including 2, age unknown. 

While respiratory diseases have been grouped for purpose of caa- 
venience, and on account of the comparatively small number of deaths 
under consideration, the returns in detail disclose the fact that it is 
particularly in the number of deaths from asthma that potters experi- 
ence a higher mortality than occupied males generally. 

In summarizing these rather extended observations and statistical 
data, including insurance mortality experience, the conclusicm is con- 
firmed that potters as a class are decidedly subject to a high mortali^ 
from consumption and from respiratory diseases other than can- 
sumption. 

CEMENT WOBKEBa 

The health-injurious conditions of cement-making processes are 
quite well understood, being on the one hand the dust, and on the 
other hand noxious vapors arising through the process of burning. 
The vapors are probably more obnoxious than injurious, but the sub- 
ject attracted sufficient attention to suggest an investigation by the 
Royal Commission on Noxious Vapors, in 1878. As a result of the 
vapors and the dust generated during the processes, cement works, 
as a rule, are located outside of large cities. 

The health conditions in cement works have never been fnUy 
investigated, but it appears to be the consensus of opinion that the 
effects are not as serious as assumed upon the facts of a casual inspec- 
tion. Fatal accidents have occurred as the result of asphyxiation by 
carbon-monoxide gas, but such cases are very rare. Cases of gassing, 
so-called, which do not terminate fatally, are comparatively commoiL 
Arlidge considered the employment of cement making at some lengUi, 
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pointmg out that the workmen are exposed to dust in an intense form, 
but the experience would seem to prove that the effect on health is 
not as serious as expected. He states that the raw materials of 
cement are clay with flint and lime, and he briefly describes the 
process of manufacture as follows: 

After the materials have been well mixed and ground together in 
a sort of mortar mill to the consistency of liquid mud, the next busi- 
ness is to drive off the water by heat, and then to subject the dried 
substance in tins to a still higher temperature. Later all the cement is 
withdrawn and then grouna between rollers to the requisite fineness. 
The primaiy mixing and grinding, being done with a free supply of 
water, exhibits no unsanitary conditions. In working the kilns the 
workmeo suffer from great hMit and dust, but the most continuous 
dust^ work is in the mill, the air of which is clouded with cement. 
Inquiry among the workmen elicited the fact that after a while they 
be(x>me short of breath and suffer cough, though not in a high degree, 
and that on arising in the morning they had to clear their chests by 
expectorating viscid mucus containing cement dust. 

The amount of dust generated in cement-making processes is 
enormous. The workmen take practically no precaution to avoid 
this dost, and considerable quantities are of necessity inhaled. It is 
very rare to find employees who use a respirator or even a piece of 
ordinary cloth to provide some protection against the health-injurious 
ccmditions which surround them. The conditions are probably at 
their worst in the sacking or packing department, where such pre- 
cautions are occasionally adopted. Every department, however, is 
filled with dust, and the avoidance of its inhalation by the majority 
of employees is under present methods practically impossible. The 
disease problem is complicated by a high degree of temperature in 
some of the departments, in particular at the kilns. While many 
descriptive accounts of the industry have been published, the hygiene 
of the occupation has been practically ignored. Tracy refers to it 
very briefly, holding that " the workmen who make Portland cement 
»re greatly troubled by the dust, caused by shoveling the mass into 
fiftcks after it has been burned and ground. They have a persistent 
<^Qi^, and expectorate little lumps of cement. They find it im- 
posable to continue this part of their labor day after day, and are 
obliged to take intervals of rest." 

Parry, in his treatise on The Risks and Dangers of Various Occu- 
pations, refers to cement workers as follows : 

Those engaged in the manufacture and use of Portland cement are 
very liable to get the dust into their lungs. Portland cement is 
nude from some substance containing carbonate of lime, such as 
^hite chalk, existing in such immense quantities in this country, and 
some material contaming silica and alumina, such as a selected clay. 
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or alluvial mud. These are ground together with water to a muddy 
consistency, which is then dned by heating in chambers. This being 
a wet process no dust is raised, but during the next stage, the digging 
out of the cement, a great deal of dust is created. The material raised 
is then calcined, ground between rollers, and finally packed in bags 
In the last two operations, the grinding and packing, much dust is 
also scattered. The particles are of a sharp, irritating charact^, 
and therefore dangerous. 

In Oliver's Dangerous Trades, the manufacture of cement from 
a hygienic point of view is briefly discussed and illustrated by a 
microphotograph of cement dust by Migerka. Oliver's description 
is as follows: 

Under the microscope are seen a few sharp-ed^ed little plates and 
amorphous masses like small clumps. The partides are not of them- 
selves so dangerous as might at first sight appear. Although cement 
workers suffer from pulmonary disease, they do not do so to the great 
extent that might be expected. Probably the harmful effects are 
largely due to the hygroscopic character of the particles and their 
alkaline reaction. 

There are no official vital statistics of this employment for the 
United States or for England and Wales. The recorded industrial 
insurance mortality statistics of cement workers include only 88 
deaths from all causes, of which 17, or 19.3 per cent, were deaUis 
f yom consumption. Of the mortality of cement workers from other 
respiratory diseases, 5 were from pneumonia and 3 from other dis- 
eases of that class. If the deaths from consumption and from other 
respiratory diseases are combined, it is found that 28.4 per cent of the 
mortality of cement workers was from diseases of the lungs and air 
passages. The excess in the consumption mortality of cement workers 
is more clearly brought out in the tabular presentation of the pro- 
portionate mortality from this disease by divisional periods of life : 



PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROIC CONSUMPTION AMONG CBHEinr 
ER8, 1897 TO 1906, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REQISTBA- 
TION AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[ Figures for cement workers from experience of an industrial insurance comoany ; flsnrea 
for males in the registration area computed from mortality statistics or tiie I^tea 
States census.] 



Age at death. 



15 to 24 years.. 
25 to 34 years.. 
85 to 44 3rean. . 
45 to 54 years.. 
55 to 64 years.. 
65 years or over 

Total 



Deaths of cement work- 
ers, 1897 to 1906, due 
to- 



All causes. 



10 
12 
19 
15 
19 
13 



88 



Consump- 
Uon. 



1 
8 

4 
6 
8 



17 



Per cent of deaths dot 
to consumption 
among — 



Cement 
workers. 



lao 

25.0 
21.1 

4ao 

1&8 



Males in 
registratiMt 

ana, 1900 
to 1906. 



19.3 



27.8 
31. 1 
2S.0 
U.0 
&1 
J.7 
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The foregoing observations confirm the conclusion that cement 
makers as a class are subject to conditions more or less injurious to 
health, but th« evidence is as yet inconclusive that these conditions 
predispose to an excessive mortality from consumption. (^) 



The building trades are all more or less exposed to the inhalation of 
mineral dust, the injurious effects of which are probably most severe 
m the case of plasterers, masons, and allied occupations. This group 
of occupations is not clearly defined, since many plasterers are also 
masons, or bricklayers, while others are whitewashers or paper 
hangers. The English vital statistics combine plasterers, white- 
washers, and paper hangers. 

The health conditions in this trade were commented upon by 
Ramazzini, who, in the quaint language of the day, states that ''' Lime 
and Plaister are likewise offensive to those who bum them or handle 
them, or sell them," and he continues: " I have frequently observed 
that those who boil, prepare, grind, sift, or sell it, do usually labor 
mider a difficulty of breathing." As a safeguard, Ramazzini points 
out that: " Though such worlanen have a cover for their mouth, they 
can not avoid receiving the flying particles at the mouth and nose, 
upon which these particles enter the passages of respiration and mix 
with the lymph, rise up in hard, chalky concretions, or by daubing 
the winding passages of the lungs intercept freedom of breath. I 
found," he observes, " that such as continued in this business did die 
•sthmatic and cachetik." He refers also to a still earlier author, Mor- 
ton, who connected the inhalation of the dust with consumption of the 
longs. He concludes his observations with the statement that: '^ Care 
must be taken to observe the caution laid down above, with intent to 
gnard the mouth as much as possible from receiving the offensive 
particles." All this was written more than two hundred years ago. 

*How widely qnaHfied opinionR differ with regard to tlie health-injurious 
tfects of mineral dust derived from lime and cement is made evident by the 
following quotation from the Journal of the American Medical Association, 
December 12, 1908 : 

Selkirk has investigated a general opinion among lime workers that they are 
exceptioiially free from bronchitis and pulmonary tuberculosis. He was unable 
to find an instance of phthisis among them, nor could he learn on inquiry of 
^7 worker In limekilns having died from tuberculosis. He asks whether those 
*bo inhale and swallow much lime ore abnormally free from tuberculosis of 
the longs. He discusses what is known of the therai)eutic8 of calcium salts, and 
*^7B it appears that the continued absorption of calcium from the lungs and 
JAtestlnes might maintain an abnormally high percentage of it in the blood. 
^ suggests that the worklngman predisposed to tuberculosis might turn his 
attention to lime and cement working as an occupation, and even hints at the 
^^^Sanlxation of lime works as a curative tuberculosis colony. A rapid increase 
^ weight is commonly observed in new workers at the Warren Cement Works at 
oartlepooL 
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Thackrah, writing in 1832, took a more favorable view of the em- 
ployment, holding that bricklayers and their laborers, while particu- 
larly exposed to lime dust, suffered from diseases of the eye and 
cutaneous eruptions, but not from internal disease, and he quotes an 
adage common to the workmen in the trade of the period, that ^ brick- 
layers and plasterers' laborers, like asses, never die.'' Regarding 
plasterers and whitewashers, who are also exposed to lime dust, he 
states: "They suffer from no sensible injury," and that "they are 
more pallid and less robust than bricklayers." Thackrah, however, 
did not sustain his observations by trustworthy data. 

In Rhode Island during the ten years ending with 1906, the number 
of recorded deaths of plasterers from all causes was 25, and of this 
number 5, or 20 per cent, were from consumption, and 4, or 16 per 
cent, from other respiratory diseases. Of the total mortality 9, or 36 
per cent, were from diseases of the lungs and air passages. 

The most recent English mortality statistics of plasterers and 
paper hangers are for the three years ending with 1902, referred to in 
the Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General, in part as follows : 

Between the Hges of 35 and 65 years the death rate in this industry 
exceeds the standard for occupied and retired males, while at a^ 
outside these limits the rates are below it. In the main workmg 
period of life the comparative mortality figure is 1,018, or within 1 

Ser cent of the standard. The mortality £om alcoholism and liver 
isease, from phthisis, from respiratory diseases, and from cancer, 
slightly exceeds the standard, and except that these workers appear to 
suffer but little from influenza, the figures for other diseases agree 
closely with the average. 

The English occupation mortality statistics for plasterers are some- 
what impaired in value by the fact that paper hangers and white- 
washers are combined with this occupation, but the statistics may 
safely be accepted as indicating with approximate accuracy the spe- 
cific disease liability of men in this employment to consumption and 
respiratory diseases. In the table which follows the mortality from 
all causes among men in this group is compared with that of occupied 
males generally, and the result is rather suggestive of conditions in 
this trade more or less unfavorable to life and health. The excess in 
the general mortality is most marked at ages 35 to 64, when the death 
rate of plasterers from all causes exceeds the mortality of occupied 
males generally by from 1.30 to 1.52 per 1,000. The mortality of 
plasterers, however, is below the average at ages under 35, and at 65 
years or over. 
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MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG nUASTBABRS, FAPBR HANOBAS, 
AND WHtTKlTAaBMBS, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 19tt, BT AGE GROUPS. 



[From Pftit II, 


Sopplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Regiatrar-General 
of Birthfi, Deaths, aaA Marrlagea in England and Wales.] 




Afe at death. 


Death rate 

per 1,000 

fora]loooa> 

pied males. 


Death rate for plasterers, paper 
hancecB, and whltewasherB. 




1,000. 


Greater (+) 

orle8s(-) 

than rate 

for all 00- 

capied 

males. 


Ratfoto 

rate for all 

occupied 

males. 


lStol97«H8 




2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
ia22 
17.73 
3L01 
88.39 


1.62 
8.44 
4.07 
11.52 
19.18 
32.53 
72.18 


- 0.92 

- .97 

- 1.94 
+ 1.30 
+ 1.46 
+ 1.53 
-16.21 


62 


20 to M years 


78 


ISioMjmrs 


68 


VId44 jMis 


113 


45toMyMtts 


108 


tttoMjHn 


106 


46 jsm or OYW 


82 







The preceding table is self-explanatory and requires no further 
comment, except that it confirms the view that the health-injurious 
effects of this employment are not as pronounced as in many other 
dusty trades, but in particular such occupations as stonecutting, pot- 
tery manufacture, glass blowing, etc. In the table which follows 
the mortality of plasterers fi'om consumption is compared with the 
normal mortality of occupied males from this disease by divisional 
periods of life. The comparison shows that the mortality from con- 
sumption is above the normal at ages 35 or over, but it is only at ages 
terers is set forth in detail in the table below : 

KORTALrrY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG PI<A8TBRBBS, PAPBR HANOBBS, 

AHD wwwrmwABummn^ compared with that of all occupied males in 

ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1908, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Fhun Part II, Sopplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General 

of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 





Mortality from oonsumption. 




Death rate 
per 1,000 
for an occu- 
pied males. 


Death rate for plasterors, paper 
hangers, and whltewashers. 


ACB at death. 


Rate per 
1.000L 


Greater (+) 
orless(— ) 
than rate 
for all oc- 
cupied 
males. 


Ratio to 

rate for all 

occupied 

mates. 


lStol9 jesfs 


0.54 
1.55 
3.08 
2.74 
8.04 
3.10 
1.11 


0.41 
1.06 
1.23 
8.98 
8.62 
4.01 
1.53 


-0.13 

- .49 

- .81 
+ 1.34 
+ .58 
+ 1.86 
+ .42 


78 


V to M jean 


68 


StoMyeaiB 


60 


Bttt4i7imrv...r , , 


146 


fttoMjesfS 


119 


KtoMyesTi 


186 


fl( jMii'or OTsr 


188 







The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of plasterers 
bdude 577 deaths from all causes, of which 136, or 23.6 per cent, were 
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from consumption. Of the mortality of plasterers from respiratory 
diseases other than consumption, 67 were from pneumonia, 5 from 
asthma, 14 from bronchitis, and 7 from less frequent respiratoiy 
diseases. If the deaths from consumption and from other respira- 
tory diseases are combined, 39.7 per cent of the mortality of plasterers 
was from diseases of the lungs and air passages. The excess in the 
consumption mortality of plasterers is still more clearly brought 
out in the tabular presentation of the proportionate mortality from 
this disease by divisional periods of life. While the consumption 
mortality was excessive at all ages under 65, the excess was most 
pronounced at ages 25 to 84, when out of every 100 deaths from all 
causes 44.9 were from consumption, against a normal expected pro- 
portion of 31.3. The analysis of the consumption mortality of plas- 
terers is set forth in detail in the table below : 

PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG PULBTBRBBS, 1897 
TO 1906, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REGISTRATION AREA 
OP THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Figures for plasterers from experience of an industrial insurance company; flgorei for 
males in registration area computed from mortality statistics of tne united 



census.] 



StatM 



Age at death. 



15 to 24 yean. . 
2ft to 84 years. . 
85 to 44 yean.. 
45 to 64 yean.. 
55 to 64 yean. . 
65 yean or over 

Total.... 



Deaths of plasteren, 
1807 to 1906. doe to- 



All 



25 
78 
107 
127 
121 
119 



577 



Consump- 
tion. 



7 
85 
88 
85 

16 
5 



136 



Per cent of deaths dm 
to ooDSumptian maaog" 



Plasterers. 



28.0 
44.0 
86.5 
27.6 
18.2 
4.2 



28.6 



area,iw 
1906. 



In 

Ho 

lOOOto 



27.1 
8LS 
2S.C 

15.0 
8.1 
tl 



14.8 



The preceding observations and statistical data, including the 
industrial insurance mortality experience of this occupation, would 
seem to confirm the conclusion that this employment is injurious to 
health, and that the degree of consumption frequency is above the 
average at all ages under 65, and decidedly so at ages 25 to 34^ 



PAPEB HAKOEBS. 

Paper hangers, equally with plasterers, are exposed to a consider- 
able risk of mixed-dust inhalation, chiefly of mineral origin. During 
the operation of removing old wall paper from the walls a large 
amount of dust is created, against which practically no precauti(His 
are taken and no effort is made to reduce the dust to a minimum. 
Since wall paper often, if not as a rule, contains colored pigments 
more or less injurious to health and occasionally poisonous metallic 
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substances, such as arsenic, there is an additional risk to health from 
this source which occasionally has assumed serious proportions. It 
would seem that a rational health administration should intervene to 
compel a previous disinfection of premises in which consumptives 
have died before the same are permitted to be redecorated by plaster- 
ers or paper hangers. 

In Rhode Island during the 10 years ending with 1906 the number 
of recorded deaths of paper hangers from all causes was only 14, but 
of these 3, or 21.4 per cent, were from consumption, and 3, or 21.4 per 
ceot, from other respiratory diseases. Of the total recorded mortality 
6, or 42.8 per cent, were from diseases of the lungs and air passages. 

The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of paper 
hangers include 319 deaths from all causes, of which 107, or 33.5 per 
cent, were from consumption. Of the deaths of paper hangers from 
other respiratory diseases, 30 were from pneumonia and 8 from other 
diseases of this class. The mortality of paper hangers from consump- 
tion was excessive at ages 15 to 44, but most so at ages 35 to 44, when 
of the deaths from all causes 44.6 per cent were from this disease, 
against a normal expected proportion of 23.6. The following table 
analyzes the consumption mortality of paper hangers: 

PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG PAPER HANGERS, 

Vm TO 1906, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REGISTRATION 
ABBA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[FIfvres for paper hangers from experience of an Indnstrlal Insurance companj ; figures 
for males in registration area computed from mortality statistics of the united States 

•J 





Deaths of paper haagers, 

las/toimeTdueto- 


Per cent of deaths due to 
consumption among^ 


Aflsatdesth. 


Anoaons. 


Consmnp- 
tion. 


Paper 
hangers. 


Males In 

registration 

area, 1900 to 

1906. 


BtsMjMfB 


83 
96 
74 
65 

34 
27 


14 

47 

33 

8 

4 
1 


42.4 
49.0 
44.6 
14.5 
11.8 
3.7 


27.8 


ato949esn ♦ 


31.3 


»to44ySn:::::::-:. .: 


23.6 


StoMrearalll 

atoMyesn 


15.0 
&1 


• ftaa or o^er 


Z7 






ToCsl 


319 


107 


83.6 


14.8 







There are no official vital statistics of paper hangers as a class 
separate and distinct from plasterers and similar occupations, and the 
only source of accurate information regarding the degree of consump- 
tion frequency among men in this employment is the industrial insur- 
ance mortality statistics, briefly referred to above. 

When the insurance mortality statistics of paper hangers are com- 
I>ftred with those of plasterers, the statistical evidence appears to be 
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conclusive that the degree of consumption frequency among paper 
hangers is decidedly higher than the corresponding degree of con- 
sumption frequency among plasterers. While at all ages the propor- 
tion of deaths from consumption was 23.6 per cent for plasterers, 
it was 33.5 for paper hangers; at ages 15 to 24 the respective am- 
sumption percentages were 28.0 for plasterers against 42.4 for paper 
hangers; at 25 to 34, 44.9 per cent for plasterers and 49.0 per cent 
for paper hangers ; at 35 to 44, 35.5 per cent for plasterers against 44.6 
per cent for paper hangers. At ages 45 or over the percentages were 
more favorable to paper hangers than to plasterers. 

Summarizing the rather limited amount of statistical information 
regarding the mortality of paper hangers, the available data would 
seem to warrant the conclusion that the degree of consumption fre- 
quency in this occupation is decidedly excessive at ages inder 45 
when comparison is made with occupied males generally and the 
occupation of plasterers in particular. 

FOUKBBTICEN AND KOLDEBS. 

Foundrjrmen and molders are to a very considerable degree exposed 
to the continuous inhalation of both metallic and mineral dusts. 
While the proportion of metallic dust is quantitatively small, it is 
probably the more injurious of the two, although its effects are modi- 
fied by the relatively much larger amount of mineral dust. The in- 
dustry is varied, of large extent, and widely distributed throughout the 
country. The conditions affecting health naturally vary, and chiefly 
so on account of the metal used in casting, which may be iron, steel, 
brass, etc. The employments in foundry practice are chiefly those 
of molders and- clay mixers, of which molders, again, are subdivided 
into those who work at a bench, or in the making of small ware, and 
those who work on the floor or in the pits in the making of castings 
of larger size. Within recent years labor-saving appliances have 
been extensively introduced into the large foundries, chiefly in con- 
nection with iron and steel works, but corresponding progress has 
not been made in the smaller establishments. The introduction of 
machinery has led to the employment of much unskilled labor of low 
grade, which complicates the value of the available mortality re- 
turns. It is also necessary to take into consideration the not incon- 
siderable accident liability of men employed in foundries, and the 
occasional or general exposure to extreme heat and the liability to 
overstrain inseparable from the lifting of heavy weights of metaL 

An investigation into the sanitary aspects of this employment 
made by the state board of health of Massachusetts disclosed the fact 
that at fourteen foundries in which castings of all kinds were made, 
in seven the conditions as to light, ventilation, and dust removal were 
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Teiy poor. Of nine stove foundries inspected, four presented mod- 
erately bad and one distinctly bad conditions affecting the health of 
employees. In the polishing room of one factory, conducted under 
almost ideal conditions, the emery wheels were well equipped with 
hoods and exhaust ventilators, but the report states that '^ the men, 
mmiindful of the protection provided, habitually remove the hoods, 
and become covered with emery and iron particles." 

In reporting in some detail upon the establishments found to be 
more or less unsatisfactory as to light, ventilation, and dust removal, 
the report states that one shop " employs 275 men, in low-studded, 
poorly lighted, imventilated buildings, in which there is no attempt 
to remove the dust arising from the processes of polishing and buf- 
fing by hoods and exhaust ventilation. In the tumbling room the 
dust is so thick that objects a few feet distant can not clearly be made 
out Many men refuse to work in this establishment in the hot 
months, on account of the excessive heat and general discomfort." 

The vital statistics of this group of employments are not conclusive. 
In Ehode Island 157 deaths of molders have been recorded during 
the period 1897 to 1906, and of this number 31, or 19.7 per cent, were 
from consumption, 21 were from pneumonia, and 4 were from asthma 
and bronchitis, a total of 35.6 per cent of the mortality from all 
causes from diseases of the lungs and air passages. Respiratory dis- 
eases other than consumption are shown to have been of about the 
ame degree of relative frequency as consumption. 

The high mortaUty of f oundrymen and molders from consumption 
observed to occur at advanced ages is decidedly suggestive. Evi- 
dently the progress of the disease in these occupations is slow, and 
often, if not as a rule, assumes the form of fibroid phthisis. There can 
he no question of doubt that there is in these occupations an intimate 
connection between the continuous exposure to metallic and mineral 
dust inhalation and the relative frequency of the disease. Consider- 
ing the nature of the dust inhaled, this is what would be expected. 
The dust being largely mineral, but partly metallic, the proportion 
of iron dust, while quite considerable, is not so great in quantity as 
the iron dust inhaled by men engaged in cutlery grinding or file cut- 
^. No doubt many of the dangers of the employment could be 
pi&rded against by attention to safety devices, chiefly respirators, to 
DO worn during the actual mold-making processes. The employment, 
oy its very nature, however, precludes very radical methods of dust 
prevention, and the most effective safeguard would be short hours of 
^hor and a rational use of spare hours and vacations. 

There are no official vital statistics of these occupations either for 
^ United States or for England and Wales. The recorded in- 
dustrial insurance mortality statistics of foundrymen and molders are 
^ extensive and include 1,397 deaths from all causes, of which 311, 
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or 22.3 per cent, were from consumption. Of the deaths of foun- 
drymen and molders from respiratory diseases other than consump- 
tion, 14 were from asthma, 21 from bronchitis, 211 from pneumonia, 
and 31 from other diseases of this class. If the deaths from consump- 
tion and from other respiratory diseases are combined, 42.1 per cent 
of the mortality of f oundrymen and molders was from diseases of the 
lungs and air passages. The mortality of foundrymen and molders 
was excessive at all ages over 25, but the excess was most pronounced 
at ages 25 to 34, when out of every 100 deaths of foundrymen from all 
causes, 40.4 were from consumption, against a normal ex(>ected pro- 
portion of 31.3. The analysis of the consumption mortality of foun- 
drymen and molders in detail is set forth in the following table : 

PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG FOUNDRY BUBH ANB 
1IIOI.DBRS, 1897 TO 1906, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REGIS- 
TRATION AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Figures for foundrrmen and molders from experience of an Industrial Insurance 
company ; figures for males in registration area computed from mortality statistic^ 
of the united States census.] 





Deaths of foundrymen 
and molders, isTI to 
1906, due to— 


Per cent of deaths due to 
consumption among— 


Age at death. 


All causes. 


Consump- 
tion. 


Foundry- 
men and 
molders. 


Males in 
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tol906w 


15 to 24 years 
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228 
300 
292 
239 
216 


29 
92 
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27 
16 


23.8 
4a4 
27.3 
22.3 
U.3 
7.4 


37.S 


25 to 34 Tears 


31.3 


35 to 44 yean 


&e 


45 to 64 years 


15.0 


55 to 64 years 


K\ 


65 years or over 


2.7 






Total 


1,397 


311 


22.3 


14.8 







The preceding observations and statistical data, derived chiefly 
from industrial insurance mortality experience, seem to confirm the 
conclusion that this employment is more or less injurious to health, 
and that the degree of consumption frequency is excessive at ages 25 
or over. 

COBE MAKEBS. 

Core making is an essential branch of foundry practice. The occu- 
pation gives employment to a considerable number of young persons, 
mostly boys, but of late years girls have been drawn into the trade, 
although it is held that the more arduous duties and surrounding con- 
ditions of the occupation are unsuited to the female sex. No qualified 
investigation appears to have been made into the health conditions of 
this employment, but in a general way the conditions approximate 
those of foundry practice in general. There is a considerable ex- 
posure to both mineral and metallic dust, but the fact that large num- 
bers follow this occupation for only a comparatively short time no 
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doubt prevents the more serious results which, would follow if the 
exposure were continued for many years. 

There are no official vital statistics of these occupations either for 
the United States or for England and Wales. The recorded industrial 
insurance mortality statistics of core makers include 162 deaths from 
all causes, of which 48, or 29.6 per cent, were from consumption. Of 
the mortality of core makers from respiratory diseases other than 
consumption, 24 were from pneumonia and 4 were from other diseases 
in this group. If the deaths from consumption and from other respir- 
atory diseases are combined, 46.9 per cent of the mortality of core 
makers was from diseases of the lungs and air passages. The excess 
in the mortality from consumption falls almost exclusively upon ages 
under 45, since comparatively few deaths have occurred at ages 45 or 
over. The analysis of the consumption mortality of core makers is 
set forth in detail in tabular form below : 

PBOPOBTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG CORE IHAKERS, 1897 
TO 1906» COMFAREB WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REGISTRATION AREA 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 



(FlgnreB for core makera from experience of an Industrial Insurance company ; figures for 
males In registration area computed from mortality statistics of United States census.] 





Deaths of core makers, 
1897 to 1906, due to- 


Per cent of deaths due to 
consumption among— 
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All causes. 
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66 
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25 
9 
9 
11 


20 
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1 

1 


aas 
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11.1 
11.1 


27.8 


»%»Ujmn 


31.3 


S to M yean 


23.6 


• to M yean 


l&O 


BiAMTMn 


8.1 


zZ "■ fw^ma, 

KyHnor orer. , 


2.7 










TWal 


1«2 


48 


29.6 


14.8 



While statistical information regarding persons employed as core 
makers is very limited, the evidence is entirely conclusive that the 
degree of consmnption frequency in this occupation is decidedly 
excessive at ages 15 to 44, inclusive. 

LITHOORAPHEBS. 

Lithographers constitute an important branch of the printing trade. 
In the census reports lithographers are included in the occupation 
statistics of printers and pressmen, so that the actual number of 
lithographers in the United States is not known. For hygienic 
reasons the employment of the lithographer requires to be considered 
separately from printing and engraving, since in the former the ex- 
posure is chiefly to mineral dust, while the latter are exposed 
{viiiiarily to the inhalation of metallic dust. Lithographic stone has 
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been defined as a fine, compact homogeneous limestone, practically 
all of which is imported from Grermany. The small amount of litho- 
graphic stone quarried in the United States varies in its mineral and 
metallic constituents from the Bavarian stone, containing nearly 7 
per cent of magnesia. No accurate observations have been made a 
matter of record to determine the degree of possible lung injury 
resulting in the case of the lithographer's occupation, but it is safe 
to assume that the employment requires to be included in the group 
of dusty trades. This conclusion is fully sustained by a knowledge 
of the technical processes which constitute the lithographic art 

The sanitary ccHiditions of this employment received consideration 
by Sir John Simon in his report as medical officer of the privy 
council: Simon caUed attention to the dust resulting from the use 
of colors and pigments, against the inhalation of which only very 
few of the workmen had adopted intelligent precautions. The most 
pernicious of the mineral colors employed in connection with Uthogra- 
phy were emerald green and bronze. Simon did not connect the 
inhalation of this dust with the occurrence of phthisis, but the infer- 
ence would seem warranted that such a connection exists, at least in 
exceptional cases. 

Parry, in his treatise on Bisks and Dangers of Various Occupa- 
tions, confirms this earlier opinion, and holds that in lithographing 
green arsenical pigments are used, the poisonous dust of whidi is 
inhaled and conveyed to the stomach. It is evident that the poisonous 
character of the colors or pigments is a more serious factor than the 
less injurious dust of the stone itself, but how far either form of dust 
increases the liability to consumption ha^ not been determined. 

The most recent English mortality statistics of lithographers are 
for the three years ending with 1902, referred to in the Supplement 
to the Sixty-fifth Annual Beport of the Begistrar-General (p. lix) 
in part as follows : 

At all ages except 20 to 25 and 45 to 55 the death rates among these 
workers exceed tne standard for all occupied and retired males. 
These workers experience a lower mortality than printers up to the 
age of 45, but beyond that age the mortality in the two occupations 
differs but sUghtly. In the main working period of Ufe the compara- 
tive mortality figure of lithoCTaphers is 964, or 4 per cent, below the 
average. Their mortality from^^mfluenza and ph^sis considerably 
exceeds the standard, while that from respiratory diseases is below 
it by about an equal amount. 

The English mortality statistics for lithographers are rather incon- 
clusive as to a decidedly unfavorable effect of this industry on health, 
and while in the table which follows a comparison is made of the 
mortality from all causes of men in this group with occupied males 
generally, the death rates are, as a rule, below the average for oc- 
cupied males generally except at ages 20 to 24 and 45 to 54, inclusive. 
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MORTALITY FBOM ALL CAUSES OF UITHOOBAJPHBKS, COMPARED WITH THAT 
OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE 
QBOUPS. 

[From Put II, Sappleinent to the Sixty-fifth AnmiAi Report of the Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 





Death rate 
per 1,000 
lor sll 00012- 
pied males. 


Death rate for lithognphecs. 


Age at death. 


Rate per 
1,000. 


Greater (+) 
orle8S(— ) 
than rate 
forallooco- 
pled males. 


Ratio to 

rate for all 

oooupied 

males. 


Utol9mn 


2.44 
4.41 
6l01 
ia22 
17.73 
31.01 
88.39 


L66 

6l36 

&62 

8.41 

19.94 

3a84 

82.26 


-a 89 
+ .96 

- .89 
-1.81 
+2.21 

- .17 
-6.14 


04 


aDtD347esn 


122 


»to34yesn 


94 


ttt»44 7esn 


82 


Ctoftiywis 


112 


ato643resn 


99 


SyMnorover 


93 







The preceding table is self-explanatory and requires no further 
comment, but a more extended comparison, however, is made in the 
next table, in which the mortality of lithographers from consumption 
is compared with the normal mortaUty of occupied males from this 
disease, by divisional periods of life. This table shows that the mor- 
tality of lithographers from consumption was above the average at 
all ages by from 0.23 to 2.17 per 1,000. The excess is not very marked 
and does not warrant decidedly unfavorable conclusions. The table 
which follows requires no further comment and is otherwise self- 
explanatory. 



HOBTALITT VROM CONSITICPTION AMONG UTHOOBAniHBSf COMPARED WITH 
THAT 07 ALL OOCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE 
0EOUP8. 

[From Part II, Sapplement to the Stxty-flfth Annual Report of the Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths, and liartiages In Bngland and Wales.] 





Mortality from consumption. 




Death rate 
per 1,000 
for all occu- 
pied males. 


Death rate for Uthographeia. 


A^ at death. 


Rate per 
1,000. 


Greater (+) 
orlessC— ) 
than rate 
foralloocu- 
pied males. 


Ratio to 

rate for all 

oocupied 

males. 


Uto 19 years 


1.65 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.16 

i.n 


a77 

2.08 
2.70 
3.13 
4.27 
4.33 
1.44 


+a23 
+1.13 
+ .67 
+ .39 
+1.23 
+2.17 
+ .33 


143 


>V>34y«an 


173 


>tD34TeaiB 


183 


Kto44feaiB 


114 


istoumn. 


140 


«to647m..: 


200 


VyvttsaroTw 


120 


- 





The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of lithog- 
tiphers include 160 deaths from all causes, of which 70, or 43.8 per 
cent, were from consumption. Of the mortality of lithographers from 
respiratory diseases other than consumption, 3 were from bronchitis, 
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18 from pneumonia, and 1 from another disease of tMs class. If 
the deaths from consumption and from other respiratory diseases are 
combined, 57.5 per cent of the mortality of lithographers was from 
diseases of the lungs and air passages. The number of deaths of 
lithographers included in this analysis is sufficiently large to warrant 
a more definite conclusion than the corresponding general vital statis- 
tics of this occupation for England and Wales. The excess in the con- 
sumption mortality of lithographers is still more clearly brought out 
in the tabular presentation of the proportionate mortality from this 
disease, by divisional periods of life. The comparison shows that the 
consumption mortality was excessive at all ages under 65, but decid- 
edly so at ages 15 to 34. At 15 to 24 the proportion of deaths from 
consumption among lithographers was 56.8 per cent against a normal 
expected proportion of 27.8, while at ages 25 to 34 the proportionate 
consumption percentage was 62.2 for lithographers against a normal 
expected proportion of 31.3. The analysis of the consumption mor- 
tality of lithographers is set forth in detail in the following table : 



PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG lilTHOGBAFinmS, 

1807 TO 1006, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REGISTRATION 
AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1000 TO 1006, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Figares for litbographers from experience of an Industrial Insurance company ; flgurei 
for males In registration area computed from mortality statistics of the united States 
census.] 



Age at death. 



16 to 34 yean... 
26 to 34 yean... 
36 to 44 yean... 
45 to 64 yean... 
66to64 3rean.. 
66 irean or over 

Total 



Deaths of llthogra- 
)>hen, 1897 to 1906, 
due to— 



AU 



87 
45 
29 

21 
18 
10 



160 



Consump- 
tion. 



21 

28 

13 

6 

3 



70 



Per cent of deaths dm 
bo oonsuznptloa 



Lithogm- 
phen. 



66.8 
fllL2 
44.8 
33.8 
16.7 



r^istiatfaB 

area, 1900 

tol9l& 



27.1 

at 

116 
6.1 
2.7 



43.8 



HI 



The preceding observations and statistical data confirm the con- 
clusion that lithographers' as a class are subject to an excessive mor- 
tality from consumption, but in particular at ages 15 to 44, and this 
excess, in view of the conditions of labor briefly described, is in a large 
measure the result of health-injurious circumstances connected with 
the employment. 

BUHKABY OP 00K0LTT8I0KS BEGABBING OOCTJPATIONB WITH 

BXP0ST7BE TO MINEBAIi J>TJBT. 



In the foregoing observations and statistical data twelve occupa- 
tions, involving exposure to mineral dust, have been considered in 
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detail. As stated in the summary of conclusions regarding occupa- 
tions with exposure to metallic dust, it is not possible in all cases to 
base conclusions upon identical data, as official vital statistics are not 
available for some of the occupations here considered. The census 
returns of 1900 give the age distribution of marble and stone cutters, 
glass workers, potters, plasterers, and paper hangers, the aggregate 
number of such persons being 168,404. This number is exclusive of 
persons under 15 and of unknown ages. The statistics show that only 
4,409, or 2.6 per cent, had attained to an age of 65 years or over, 
against a normal expected proportion of 4.7. This fact in itself is 
decidedly suggestive of conditions more or less unfavorable to health 
and life in occupations exposing to mineral dust. The details of the 
age distribution are given in the following table by divisional periods 
of life, together with the corresponding distribution of all occupied 
males, the data for both groups being derived from the census of 1900. 

NUMBER AND FEB CENT OF MALES IN EACH AGE GROUP IN OCCUPATIONS 
BXPOSBD TO MlNBlIAIi DUST, COMPARED WITH NUMBER AND PER CENT 
IN ALL OCCUPATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1900. 

[From report of the Bnreaa of the Census on Occupations, 1900.] 



Ago. 


Males In ooottpatloDs 
exposed to mineral 
dust 


All occupied males. 




Nnmber. 


Percent. 


Number. 


Percent. 


UtoMyesfs 


40,454 
49,967 
88,263 
34,784 
10,517 
4,409 


34.0 
29.7 
22.7 
14.7 
0.3 
2.0 


6,933,730 
5,993,847 
4,704,682 
3,250,269 
1,856,181 
1,063,856 


26.0 


S to M yean. 


26.8 


Sto44T«an. 


206 


451054 ySS:::::::.::.. :::::::::::::::::::::::::::.:.:.... 


14.3 


S5to64 7esn 


8.1 


ift jMn'or over 


4.7 






Total 


168,404 


100.0 


22,803,545 


lOOO 







According to this analysis, the proportion of persons aged 15 to 34 
was 53.7, or more than half of the total, against 52.3 expected. At 
ages 35 to 44 the proportion was 22.7 for the group under considera- 
tion, against 20.6 among occupied males generally. At ages 45 or 
over the proportion of persons employed in occupations with ex- 
posure to mineral dust was only 23.6, against 27.1 for occupied males 
generally. In some of the trades included in this group a consider- 
able amount of muscular labor is involved, and this is especially true 
of glass blowers and certain occupations in the pottery industry. 
It is, doubtless, for this reason that the age distribution in this group 
of employments conforms somewhat more to that of all occupied 
males than was true of the occupations in the group exposed to 
metallic dust. 

It is possible to present a combined summary of the United States 
census vital statistics of persons employed as marble and stone 
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cutters, glass workers, and plasterers. A comparison of the death 
rates in these combined occupations with the corresponding death 
rates of occupied males generally is very suggestive of unfavorable 
health conditions in occupations exposed to mineral dust These 
unfavorable health conditions manifest themselves in an increased 
mortality at all ages above 25, while at ages 15 to 24 the mortality 
rate from all causes is slightly more favorable for the occupatioos 
in this group than for occupied males generally. The number of 
deaths, however, in the earlier age groups is too small to warrant 
final conclusions. At ages 25 to 44 the death rate from all causes 
in the occupations of this group was 9.88, against 8.78 expected; at 
ages 45 to 64 the death rate in the group under consideration was 
24.04, against 19.91 expected; and at ages 65 or over the rate was 
106.87, against 98.44 expected. The death rate from consumption was 
4.87 per 1,000, against 2.37 expected, and the death rate from oth^ 
respiratory diseases was 1.99, against 1.97 expected. The details of 
the mortality by ages are given in the following table, together with 
the corresponding death rates for all occupied males, the data for 
both groups being derived from the census of 1900 : 



MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONO MALES IN OCOCTPATIONS 
BllIIBBAIi OUST IN THE REOISTRATION STATES, COMPARED WITH THAT Or 
ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN THOSE STATES, 1900, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From report of the Bureau of the Census on Vital Statistics, 1900.] 



Age. 



16 to 24 yean... 
25 to 44 yean... 
45 to 64 years... 
06 yean or over. 



Total. 



Males In occupations exposed 
to mineral dust 



Number 
employed. 



8,724 

24,606 

9,800 

1,179 



44,806 



Number 
of deaths 
from all 



80 
942 
288 
120 



646 



Rate per 
1,000 from 
ail 



4.47 

0.88 

24.04 

106.87 



014.56 



AH occupied malfli. 



Number 
employed. 



1,269,471 

2,680,241 

1,282,250 

288,810 



6,605,281 



Number 
ofdeadis 
from all 



6,486 
28,641 
26,682 
27,888 



83, M7 



Batejw 
iJOOOtaB 



&15 

19.01 
66.44 



»1&16 



diseases of 
of the 



•From consumption there were 216 deaths, or a rate of 4.87; from other 
the respiratory system there were 88 deaths, or a rate of 1.00. 

^The rate of mortality from consumption was 2.37; from other 
respiratory system 1.07. 

The occupation mortality statistics of Rhode Island are available 
for four specific occupations of this group and when combined re- 
turn 321 deaths from all causes, of which 79 were from oonsumptioo 
and 53 from respiratory diseases other than consumption. The 
corresponding percentages were 24.6 of deaths from consumption for 
persons employed in occupations with exposure to mineral dust^ 
against 17.8 for occupied males generally in the State of Bhode 
Island. The percentage of deaths from respiratory diseases other 
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than consumption was 16.5 for the occupations in this group, against 
12.5 expected. 

The English vital statistics for this group of occupations are 
lYailable for glass workers, potters, paper hangers and plasterers, 
ind lithographers. When the returns for these occupations are com- 
bined they exhibit excessive death rates at all ages over 35. 

The details in tabular form are set forth in the following table : 

MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES* FROM CONSUMPTION, AND FROM OTHER 
RB8PIRATORY DISEASES IN OOCmPATIONS BXPOSBD TO MINBRAJi BUST, 

COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 
TO 1900, BY AGE GROUPS. 

CFrom Part II, Sapplement to the Sixty-fifth Annnal Report of the ReglBtrar-General 
of BirthB, Deaths, and Marriages In England and Wales.] 



« 

ICittdsath. 


Death nte perl,000 doe to 


Death rate per 1,000 doe to 
ooDsampuon among— 
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exposed to 

mineral dust 


All occupied 
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StoMynn. 

StoMyoan. 

StDMyoan. 

•loMycan. 

8to64yMn. 

ttyoKBororer... 


2.H 

4.41 

e.01 
ia22 

17.78 
SLOl 
8B.» 


2.86 
4.02 
6.24 
12.49 
23.74 
4a 28 
02. eO 


a64 
L65 
2.08 
Z74 
8.04 
2 16 
LU 


a56 
L44 
2.01 
8.06 
4.01 
8.M 
L18 


a24 

.48 

.77 

LOO 

8.82 

6.64 

17.77 


a27 

.60 

.78 

2.12 

6.06 

12.86 

24.60 



The table shows that the mortality from consumption among men 
in occupations with exposure to mineral dust was decidedly excessive 
tt ages 35 to 64, and the mortality at the other ages was not appre- 
ciably lower than for occupied males generally. The mortality from 
respiratory diseases other than consumption was* normal in this 
group of employments at ages 15 to 34, but at ages 35 or over the 
mortality was considerably in excess of that for all occupied males. 

The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics are available 
for 11 occupations included in this group, returning in the aggregate 
4j543 deaths from all causes. Of this number 1,299, or 28.6 per cent, 
were from consumption. The deaths from other respiratory diseases 
numbered 762, or 16.8 per cent. The expected consumption mortality 
on the basis of the mortality among males in the registration area of 
the United States for the seven-year period 1900 to 1906 was 14.8 per 
<^t, and from respiratory diseases other than consumption 11.7 per 
cent When the mortality from consumption and from other respira- 
tory diseases is combined, the proportionate number of deaths among 
males in occupations with exposure to mineral dust was 45.4 against 
Sft'S per cent expected. 
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PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION IN 0€CJUPATI01i9 
TO SnNBRAIi DUST, 1897 TO 1906, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THB 
REQISTRATION AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1900, BY AOB OBOUP& 

[Figares for occupations exposed to mineral dust from experience of an indostrla] tam^ 
ance company; figures for males in registration area computed from mortality ■tatls' 
tics of the United States census.] 
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47.6 
36.3 
27.9 
1&2 
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27.1 


25 to 34 years 


SLl 


35 to 44 years 


ill 


45 to 54 years 


i&l 


55 to 64 years 


&l 


66 years'or over 


11 






Total 


4,543 


o 1,299 


• 2&6 


»UI 







•There were also 762 deaths from other diseases of the respiratory system, or 1&8 
per cent of the deaths from all causes. 

ft The per cent of deaths from other diseases of the respiratory system In the regiS' 
tration area was 11.7. 

It is evident from the foregoing observations and statistical datt 
relating to a representative number of employments with exposure 
to mineral dust that the health-injurious effects of such exposure 
reveal themselves in a high general death rate, especially at ages 35 
or over, and with correspondingly high specific death rates from con- 
sumption and from other respiratory diseases at ages 35 or over, by 
which time the dust inhaled has begun to show its fatal effect 

OCCUPATIONS WITH EXPOSURE TO VEGETABLE FIBEB 

DUST. 

In the group of occupations exposing to a continuous and consid- 
erable inhalation of vegetable fiber dust resulting from industrial 
processes the following representative employments have for the 
present purpose been included : Cotton ginning, cotton textile man- 
ufacture, spinning, weaving, hosiery and knitting mills, lace mak- 
ing, flax and linen manufacture, hemp and cordage manufacture, 
manufacture of jute and jute goods, paper manufacture, cabinetmak- 
ing, wood turning and carving. These occupations are all more or less 
subject to an excessive death rate from all causes, but in particul&i 
to a decided excess in the proportionate mortality from consumption, 
and in most cases also to a comparatively high degree of frequency 
in the occurrence of other respiratory diseases. The details of labor 
conditions as far as they could be conveniently included in the follow- 
ing summary of observations regarding particular trades appear to 
fully confirm the opinion that the degree of excess in consumption fift* 
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queiicy is intimately related and in almost exact proportions to the 
degree of exposure to continuous and considerable inhalation of vege* 
table fiber dust 

COTTON GINNINO. 

Cotton ginning is the most important preliminary process in cot- 
ton manufacture, and is carried on extensively as a separate industry 
throughout the Southern States. The process consists of ^^ stripping 
the fiber of cotton from the seed '^ by a most ingenious mechanical 
device, the best known of which is the so-called McCarthy machine, 
in common use throughout the United States. (<>) An improvement, 
however, has been perfected, known as the so-called " saw gin," which 
has the decided advaQtage of a material increase in producing capac^ 
ity. The object being to secure the largest amount of lint, or clean 
cotton, it is remarkable that from every ton of raw cotton only about 
600 pounds reach the spinner. The amount of dust and dirt gener- 
ated in the ginning process is, of necessity, very large, and the em- 
ployment is, without question, decidedly detrimental to health. It 
is mitigated by the fortunate circumstance that it is carried on, as a 
rule, only for a portion of the year, and largely because of this fact 
the health conditions of the occupation have not attracted so much 
attention as would otherwise have been the case. 

The enormous extent of the cotton-ginning industry is measured 
by the number of bales of cotton ginned during 1904, when the crop 
attained to 13,500,000 bales which, at 500 pounds each, represent 
6,750,000,000 pounds of cotton passing through the gins. Most of the 
cotton is short staple, only about 1 per cent being Sea Island or long 
staple variety. The gins are either public or private establishments 
or merchant gins, all of which, however, have the essential features in 
common. They are now practically all run by steam power, the for- 
mer use of horse or water power having almost disappeared. A 
ginnery includes three departments; that is, the ginhouse proper, 
the lint room, and the cotton compress, or screw, as it is usually known. 
In an early description of the conditions in the lint room, as a part of 
the United States census report on cotton manufacture for 1880, it 
was stated that — 

The lint room varies in size from one-third to the full length of the 
^d of the ginhouse to which it is attached. The lint cotton is 
thrown by the brush cylinder of the gin through a flue into this room. 
Strange to say, the lint rooms are not brushea or swept out from one 
reason to another, or from one decade to another, for that matter. 
The dirt may accumulate an inch in depth on the floors and walls, but 
no broom is ever carried into this room from year to year.(^) 

• 5V» an iDBtructive and valuable descriptive account, see the Scieutiflc Ameri- 
can Supplement for April 1, 1905. See also Census Bulletin No. 97, on Supply 
>nd Distribution of Cotton, for the year ending August 31, 1908, 

^Report of the Tenth Census, Vol. II, p. 945. 
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The ginning process itself is well described in an account of the 
so-called GuUett cotton-ginning system, which is in gen^:ul usd 
throughout the Southern States: 

The seed cotton is elevated by suction from the wagon or storage 
house, and deposited in feeders over each gin. These machines fe^ 
it uniformly mto the roll boxes of gins, where the lint is separated 
from the seed. The lint is then blown by the draft from the brush 
through the flue system into the condenser, which forms it into a bat 
and deposits it direct in the press, where it is packed by the steam 
packer and baled, the dust from the condenser parsing out through 
the roof by means of the dust flues. The seed falls from the roll boxes 
of gins into a screw conveyor underneath, through hoopers at each 
gins, however, the earlier conditions still prevail, and tne dust nuis- 
ance during the ginning process constitutes a serious menace to the 
health of the employees. 

The claims for this system are economy of time and labor and the 
material reduction of the dust nuisance. In the large majority of 
gins, however, the earlier conditions still prevail, and the dust 
nuisance during the ginning process constitutes a serious menace to 
the health of the employees. 

The hygienic aspects of the sanitary problems in cotton ginning 
were early conmiented upon by Daniel Drake, M. D., in his treatise 
on the Principal Diseases of the Interior Valley of North America, 
where, in considering the miscellaneous causes of pulmonary inflam- 
mation, with special reference to the Southern States, he conmients 
upon cotton fuzz and its effects upon the respiratory organs, referring 
in particular to employment in cotton gins. According to Drake — 

The gin is a machine of rapid motion for eliminating the seed 
from cotton. It throws an immense amount of broken fibers or fuzz 
into the atmosphere, which are of necessity taken into the lungs of 
those who conduct the operation, who are generally Negroes. The 
period of ginning does not last very long, nor are a great number of 
operatives necessary to the management of a gin. \^en traveling in 
the South, I learned that proprietors do what they can to promote 
ventilation, avoid their ginnouses, and avoid employing men who are 
predisposed to pulmonary disease, and often change them, so that 
no one shall inhale the fuzz very long. These precautions indicate, 
as the public opinion, that it may do harm, as indeed it undoubtedly 
does, but to a less extent than might perhaps be expected. (*) 

The observations of Drake as to the health-injurious effects of the 
cotton-ginning process were confirmed by other practicing physicians 
of the period and the earlier view is sustained by present-day medical 
opinion throughout the South. Since there are no vital statistics of 
persons employed in cotton ginning and no published observations of 

« Principal Diseases of the Interior Valley of North America, by Daniel Drake* 
Vol. II, p. 799. 
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medical practitioners at the present time, these brief observations are 
concluded by quoting the opinion of Mr. A. E. Thomas, a cotton 
planter before the war, who, with special reference to the suscepti- 
bility of the Negro, who continues to constitute the large majority of 
persons employed in connection with cotton-ginning processes, states 
thalr- 

This subject is one of great interest with all our intelligent planters, 
as the effect of cotton ginning on their Negroes is very deleterious ; so 
injurious, indeed, as to be obvious to the Negroes themselves, who en- 
deavor to avoid the ginhouse. Planters select their oldest and least 
valuable Negroes for this occupation, knowing that the healthiest and 
most robust will, in a year or two, become diseased. To prevent these 
bad effects, it is not unconmion to make them wear and breathe 
through a veil, and give them molasses and water to drink, measures 
whidi appear to be generally effective. If a person not accustomed 
to breathe the air of a ginhouse ^oes into it while the machine is run- 
ning, he is soon seized with a tickling sensation in his nostrils, fol- 
lowed by sneezing, cou^hin^, and some degree of hoarseness. Con- 
tinuing awhile in this situation, he begins to feel his nostrils stuffed 
up. After leaving the place he will have symptoms of a cold for sev- 
eral days. Semaming there lon^r, the stuffing of his nostrils may 
become so great as to prevent his breathing through them* The cough 
attendant on this affection is often dry, or small quantities of mucus, 
in which the lint and dust floating in the air have been entangled, will 
be thrown up. A feeling of soreness pervades the trachea and bron- 
chial tubes. I have known several to have chronic bronchitis. I saw 
one death preceded by the discharge of an abscess from the lungs, 
and another die of phthisis, following on bronchitis. It is the custom 
every two or three weeks to stop the hands from field labor to bale 
the gin and cotton, at which they are commonly occupied two or three 
days. Before the end of this period they are apt to become affected 
with sneezing, couching, and other catarrhal symptoms, which often 
continue for several days. (•) 

It is evident, even in the absence of condusive statistical data, that 
cotton ginning is a decidedly health-injurious employment, and that 
it would be much more so thsm actually observed in everyday experi- 
ence but for the fact that the occupation extends over only a compara- 
tively short period of the year. 

COTTOK TEZTILB XANTTPACTTTBB. 

In 1905 the manufacture of cotton textiles in the United States 
gave employment to 315,874 wage-earners, of whom 46.6 per cent were 
adult nuiles, 40.6 per cent women, and 12.8 per cent children. C^) The 
diversity of the industry is considerable, and the processes of manu- 

' Principal Diseases of the Interior Valley of North America, by Daniel Drake, 
Vol II, p. 801, 
^Ceosas of Manufactures, 1905, Part I, p. ixxyiil. 
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facture require a high degree of specialized labor. Every process 
from the so-called ^' opening ^' of the cotton in the picker room to the 
carding, spinning, and weaving involves a more or less considerable 
degree of exposure to the inhalation of vegetable fiber dust, but the 
exposure varies materially in the different departments. The health 
aspects of the industry are complicated by other injurious factors be- 
sides dust, of which high temperature, excessive humidity, atmos- 
pheric electricity, noise, eye strain, and defective ventilation are the 
most important. The effects upon health in cotton textile manufac- 
ture, with special reference to dust exposure, have been admirably 
summed up by Arlidge, who, in his treatise on The Hygiene, Diseases, 
and Mortality of Occupations, remarks: 

To summarize the incidental causes of ill health among cotton 
operatives, they are, dust from the cotton itself in the early processes 
of manufacture; heat with more or less waterv vapor, comoined in 
the weaving department with dust from the CJornish clay employed 
for sizing; long standing, and a stooping posture in the spinning and 
doubling department^ monotonjr of work ; continuous strain upon the 
attention ; and excessive noise with vibration of machinery. To these 
must be added vitiated air from excessive consumption of gas, from 
overcrowding, and general defects of ventilation. 

With special reference to the frequent occurrence of lung diseases 
among cotton workers, Arlidge holds that — 

The dust of cotton is an irritant to the pharynx and latynx^ where 
it speedily produces a feeling of dryness and huskiness. If inhaled 
longer, it reaches the bronchij and sets up cough with white mucous 
expectoration. The cough will be for years chiefly a morning phe- 
nomenon on first rising, but it is also induced upon leaving the warm 
workroom. P^ine fibers of cotton are found, on microscopical exami- 
nation, in the sputum, and as these make their way into the pulmonary 
tissue, they set up morbid action, resulting in increasing density of it 
on the one hand, and of emphysematous expansion on the other. These 
morbid changes are accompanied by dyspnoea, wastings, and debility, 
but rarely with hsemoptysis; ana together constitute a group of 
symptoms not inappropriately termed " industrial phthisis. More- 
over, intercurrent mseases of the lungs, such as acute bronchitis and 
pneumonia, often arise and terminate life; and true tubercular 
phthisis is no uncommon cause of death. 

The following is an extract from the observations of Lloyd, who 
confirms the observations of Arlidge in the statement that — 

The dust of cotton, or " flue " as it is called, is composed largely of 
cotton fiber, and it has an appreciable taste and smell, especiauy to a 
person unused to it. It causes irritation to the nose, throat, larynx, 
and bronchial tubes. The symptoms are dryness of the throat, hus- 
kiness of the voice, cough, and expectoration. The cough is said to 
be worse in the morning, the expectoration being tenacious and diffi- 
cult to be gotten rid oi. Fibers of cotton have been found in the 
sputa with the microscope. In time proliferation of connective tissue 
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ensues, as in most cases of industrial phthisis, and dyspnoea and 
emaciation occur. In many cases it is evident that a true tubercular 
infection takes place. 

Lloyd quotes Dr. F. F. Simpson, of Spartanburg, S. C, with ref- 
erence to an affection of the tonsils among cotton operatives in that 
State, due to the custom of sucking cotton fiber strongly into the 
mouth in some processes of their work, as follows : 

These fibers become encysted in the crypts of the tonsils, thus 
becoming a source of constant irritation, and giving rise to what in 
that secbon is not inaptly termed " weavers' tonsils?' 

In a report of the Massachusetts state board of health on danger- 
ous trades a similar practice is commented upon as follows : 

A bad, unhygienic habit, common to all weavers who tend old- 
fashionea looms, is that of drawing the filling through the shuttle eye 
with the mouth. The weaver puts his mouth close to the shuttle, and, 
by means of a quick intake of breath, sucks the end of the thread 
through the shuttle eye, thus drawing into his mouth more or less fine 
lint and dust, which gives rise to spitting, and sooner or later may 
cause irritation of the mucous membrane of the throat. 

It is explained that the gradual replacement of old-style looms by 
the Northrup loom, in which after the drum is filled with shuttles the 
action is entirely automatic, has eliminated this practice mechanically 
where persuasion and disinterested advice have been of no avail. 

The general dust problem in textile factories is discussed in the 
same report at considerable length, and since the observations are 
descriptive of present-day conditions in the textile centers of New 
England, the remarks are quoted almost in their entirety as a most 
useful contribution to the knowledge of this important branch of 
occapation disease: 

The j^resence of dust in the air of workrooms is a prominent fea- 
ture in its influence on health. Aside from dirt and other impurities 
which may be in the stock, it is the opinion of reco^ized medical 
authoriti^ that vegetable dusts are markedly inimical to health. 
Those operatives in cotton mills who are peculiarly sensitive to un- 
hygienic influences may become seriously affected through the con- 
stant irritation of cotton dust or " fly " in the upper air passages, 
giving rise first to dryness of the throat and later to cough and ex- 
pectoration. Flax dust is thought to be even more irritating than 
cotton, while dust in the woolen and silk mills (animal origin) is 
considered to be less harmful in its effects. 

There are many departments in which processes are conducted 
which expose the employees to dust ; but the weaving, spinning, card- 
ing, and waste rooms illustrate the important unhygienic conditions 
commonly associated with this disturbing element. In estimating 
the effects of dust upon health, the following considerations, among 
others, are to be borne in mind : 

1. Grade of stock used, e. g., quality of cotton. 

2. Quantity of dust in a given room. 
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3. Whether the dust is constant. 

4. Type of construction of the room. 

5. System of management. 

6. Number und kinds of other unhygienic influences present. 

7. Means of ventilation. 

8. Health and susceptibility of the individual. 

In some weave rooms the air is so filled with minute bits of dust 
as to present a hazy or '' smoky " appearance throughout the room, 
and parts of the room are covered with the small particles whidi 
have settled thereon; while other weave rooms are practically free 
from such dust, there being merely a slight amount of lint or dust 
of microscopic fineness. Dust in ring-spmning rooms is more con- 
stant and is greater in amount than in weave rooms. In a fine-goods 
mill, in which a high quality of cotton is used in a properly con- 
structed and well-regulated room, the amount of dust present is com- 
paratively unimportant, from the point of view of health. On the 
other hand, in a coarse-goods mill, where waste stock is used in a 
low-studded and generafly neglected room, the amount, constancy 
and character of the dust is such as to suggest the probability of 
real danger. 

While in both weave and ring-spinning rooms there are many 
unhygienic factors, the principal features of the card room are ^1) 
the amount of diist and (2) lack of proper ventilation and effective 
means of removing the dust. Cotton dust in the card room varies 
greatly both in quality and quantity. It is always considerable, 
owing to the carding process of freemg and cleaning the material 

In some mills it is enormous in amount, with considerable dirt as 
a concomitant. The quantity of dust is conmionly sufficient to cause 
a distinct cloudiness of the atmosphere, which, in a room lacking 
proper ventilation, is a serious menace to the health of the operatives. 

It has Ions been known that work which involves more or less 
constant confinement in a dusty atmosphere predisposes to the de- 
velopment of diseases of the lungs, especially of pulmonary con- 
sumption ; but only in recent j^ears, Uirough the science of bacteriol- 
ogy, has the medical profession and the public been enlightened 
as to the specific cause of consumption, and the method of its dis- 
semination among the susceptible. The people of to-day, therefore, 
in every walk of life, have a far greater responsibility thrust upon 
them with respect to minimizing this source of danger by the appli- 
cation of all reasonable sanitary measures. We have to bear in mmd, 
then, in considering the dust problem, the possibility of the presence 
of '^ infectious dust " from dried sputum in the air of different mill 
rooms. Persons suffering from consumption can not always be de- 
tected in these rooms, and the habit of indiscriminate spitting in- 
volves the possibility of infection. 

A comparison of the important constant or possible unhygienic 
influences in the rin^-spinmng and carding departments, with em- 
phasis upon the dust in these rooms, is as f ofiows : 

RING SPINNING. 

1. Considerable dust (constant). 

2. "Infectious dust" (dried sputum). 

3. Excessive heat (with artificial moisture). 
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4. Excessive heat (without artificial moisture in some rooms). 

5. Lack of provision for a plentiful supply of fresh air. 

6. Poor light 

7. Carbon monoxide gas, and excessive amounts of carbon dioxide 
from respiration and combustion. 

CARDING. 

L Dust (abundant and continuous) . 

2. '^Infectious dust" (dried sputum). 

3. Lack of provision for a plentiful supply of fresh air. 

4. Carbon monoxide gas, and excessive amounts of carbon dioxide 
from respiration and combustion. 

There are, unfortunately, no very satisfactory or trustworthy gen- 
eral vital statistics of the cotton industry in the United States. The 
vital statistics of the census of 1890 included 1,080 deaths of male tex- 
tile &ctory operatives, and of this number 15.4 per cent had attained 
to ages 65 or over. The general death rates were slightly above the 
average for the manufacturing class at ages 15 to 25, below at ages 25 
to 65, and slightly above the average at 65 years or over. The con- 
sumption death rate for textile factory operatives was 2.27 per 1,000, 
or below the general average, but this in all probability was the result 
of defective enumeration, partly because of the crude grouping of all 
textile operatives as a class. 

The vital statistics of the census of 1900 included 1,832 deaths of 
male textile operatives from all causes, and of this number 232, or 17.4 
per cent, had attained to ages 65 or over. The death rates generally 
were below the average for males employed in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, except at ages of 65 or over. Out of the 1,332 
deaths from all causes, previously referred to, 313, or 23.5 per cent, 
were from consumption. The corresponding death rate was 2.08 per 
1,000, against 2.62 for the manufacturing and mechanical class. The 
death rate from other respiratory diseases was 1.07 per 1,000 for tex- 
tile factory operatives, against 1.81 for the manufacturing and me- 
d&anical industry class, so that for both consumption and other respir- 
atory diseases the recorded mortality indicates a lesser liability to these 
diseases than is met with among occupied males in more or less sim- 
ilar employments. These statistics, however, can not be accepted as 
ttitirely accurate or conclusive, and they are here included only to call 
tttention to the necessity of extreme caution in accepting the vital 
statistics of certain occupations where labor conditions materially 
mterfere with the continuity of employment and where the oppor- 
tunities for change from one occupation to another are rather excep- 
tional 

The available occupation mortality statistics of Rhode Island refer 
to textile operatives as a class, regardless of the kind of fiber manuf ac- 
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tured, which hardly warrants entirely safe conclusions, and the same 
is true of the corresponding statistics of the Twelfth Census of the 
United States, which groups mill and factory operatives under tex- 
tiles, also without distinction of the kind of textile manufactured, 
such as cotton, wool, flax, jute, etc. The Rhode Island statistics for 
the period 1897 to 1906 include 798 deaths from all causes, and of this 
number 218, or 27.3 per cent, were from consumption. 

In English occupation mortality statistics cotton textile operatives 
are combined with persons employed in the manufacture of flax and 
linen, which also to a certain degree impairs their value. Since the 
proportion of persons employed in linen and flax manufacture is com- 
paratively small, the error is not a very serious one. In the aggregate 
the English data for 1890 to 1892 include the observed mortality ex- 
perience of 538,077 occupied males exposed to the risk of death one 
year, among whom there occurred 7,471 deaths from all causes. The 
specific death rates have been calculated by divisional periods of life, 
and an instructive comparison is possible with the corresponding 
mortality of occupied males generally. 

MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG MALES EMPLOYED IN THE MAIT17VAO 
TURB OF COTTON, FliAX, AND UNBN, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL 
OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1890 TO 1892, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Supplement to the Flfty-Afth Annual Report of the RegiiBtrar-General of Blrthi. 

Deaths, and Marriages in SSngland and wales.] 



Aga at death. 



15 to 19 yean.. 
20 to 24 yean. . 
25 to 34 yean.. 
35 to 44 yean.. 
45 to 64 yean.. 
65 to 64 yean.. 
65 yean or over 



Death rate 
per 1,000 

foraU 

occupied 

mabs. 



2.55 

5.07 

7.29 

12L43 

2a 66 

3&66 

102.32 



Death rate for cotton, flax, and 
linen employees. 



Rate per 
1,000. 



a65 

&05 

7.17 

12.83 

24.68 

52.65 

159.08 



Greater (+) 

orle88(— ) 

than rate 

for all 00- 

cupied 



+ LOO 
+ .88 
- .12 
+ .40 
+ 4.02 
+1&89 
+5&76 



Ratio to 
latsfer 
aUoooo* 
pied 



117 
« 

119 
143 
Itf 



The mortality of English cotton-mill operatives, including workers 
in linen and flax, is shown by the preceding table to have been 
excessive at all ages, except 25 to 34. This is probably the result of 
the very heavy death rate prevailing at ages under 20, and Hie com- 
paratively high death rate at ages 20 to 24. The excess in the gen- 
eral mortality of persons employed in this occupation becomes more 
apparent at ages 45 to 54, and decidedly pronounced at ages 55 or 
over. It requires no very extended analysis of the causes of death 
among this class of operatives to establish the fact that the excess in 
the general mortality is primarily the result of a high death rate from 
consumption and other respiratory diseases. The facts, as far as they 
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are obtainable from the published reports, are set forth in tabular 
form below, which shows the mortality rate by divisional periods of 
life from consumption and from respiratory diseases other than con- 
sumption among cotton mill operatives, including linen and flax, and 
among occupied males generally, first from consumption and second 
from other respiratory diseases: 

MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AND FROM OTHER DISEASES OF THE 
RESPIRATORY SYSTEM AMONG MALES EMPLOYED IN THE JIlANinPACTIJRB OF 
OOTTON, FI«AX, AND UDOBN, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED 
MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1800 TO 1892, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Supplement to the Fifty-fifth Annual Report of tho Reglstrar-Qeneral of Births, 

Deaths, and Marriages in Bioigland and Wales.] 





Mortality from consumption. 


Mortality from other diseases of the 
respiratory system. 


AfB St death. 


Death 

rate par 

14X»iar 

ailooco- 

pled 

mates. 


Death rate for ootton, flax, and 
linen employees. 


Death 
rate per 
LOUUfor 
ail occu- 
pied 
mates. 


Death rate for cotton, flax, and 
linen employees. 


Rate per 
l,0(w. 


Greater (+) 
ortoss(-) 
than rate 
for all oc- 
cupied 
mates. 


Ratio to 
rate for 
all coco- 
pled 
males. 


Rate per 
1,000. 


Greater (4-) 

orlessC— ) 

than rate 

for all CO* 

oupled 

males. 


Ratio to 

rate for 

alloc* 

copied 

mates. 


Utol9yesn..... 
»to24 7esn..... 

25 to 34 yean 

Sto44yean..... 
CtDMysan..... 
fito64yMn..... 
ttjianoroTSf .. 


a 70 
L96 
2L63 
a43 
&88 
2.66 
LfiO 


L26 
2.86 
2L91 
a24 
409 

an 

p. 60 


+a56 
4- .91 
+ .28 
- .19 
+ .71 
+ .46 
+L00 


180 
147 
111 
94 
121 
117 
167 


a26 

.61 

LIS 

afiO 

a 15 
ia32 

2&91 


a44 

.89 

L24 

a41 

7.71 

1&19 

5a 19 


+ ai8 

+ .28 
+ .11 
+ .91 
+ 2.56 
+ 7.87 
+27.28 


169 
14B 
110 
136 
150 
176 
205 



These earlier statistics have been included, since they will prove 
tiseful for reference and comparison with the more recently published 
occupation mortality data for males employed in this industry, which 
will subsequently be referred to in detail. The preceding table shows 
that the mortality from consumption among cotton workers was exces- 
sive at all ages except the period 35 to 44, when, however, the rates 
quite closely approach the average for occupied males generally. 
More significant are the pronounced differences in the mortality of 
cotton workers from respiratory diseases other than consumption, 
which is excessive at all ages and which probably includes some 
deaths from fibroid phthisis recorded as chronic bronchitis or chronic 
pneumonia, or imder some similar term. 

More trustworthy and conclusive are the corresponding statistics 
of cotton manufacture for England which have been recently made 
public for the three years ending with 1902 and which are referred to 
in the Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General, in part as follows : 

In the term of life from the twentieth to the forty-fifth year the 
death rates of cotton workers are below the standard for occupied and 
f^tired males; but at other ages they exceed it. In the main working 
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time of life the comparative mortality figure for the industry is 1,1^^9 
or 11 per cent above the standard. Cotton operatives experience an 
excess of about one-fourth in the mortality from nervous and re- 
spiratory diseases, and also a slight excess from cancer, phthisis, dr- 
culatory diseases, Bright^s disease, and suicide. Their mortality from 
influenza is less than the normal; they appear to be but slightly ad- 
dicted to intemperance, and their mortality figure from accident is 
little more than half the standard. 

The English occupation mortality statistics for males employed 
in cotton manufacture during the three-year period 1900 to 1902 in- 
clude 5,710 deaths from all causes. Of this number of deaths 1,093, 
or 19.1 per cent, were from consumption, and 1,084, or 19.0 per cent, 
from respiratory diseases other than consumption; of the deaths 
from all causes 2,177, or 38.1 per cent, were therefore from diseases of 
the lungs and air passages. In the following table a compariscm 
is made of the mortality from all causes among men engaged in cotUMi 
manufacture with that of occupied males generally, and the result 
indicates an excessive mortality at ages 45 or over, and also a slightly 
excessive mortality at ages 15 to 19. At ages 20 to 44 the mortality 
among cotton workers was somewhat less than for all occupied males. 

MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG MALES EMPLOYED IN OOTTON BEAli17* 
FAOTUBB, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENOI^AND 
AND WALES, 1000 TO 1902, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Sopplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Reglatrar^taMcal 

of Births, Deaths, and Marriages In Hngland and Wales.] 



Age at death. 



Death zats 

per 1,000 

foraUooou- 

ptedmalcB. 



Death rate for male oottoo 



Rate per 
1,000. 



Greater (+) 

or less (— ) 

thanifrte 

for all 00- 

eupled 

males. 



Ratio to 
rate lorBli 



15 to 19 years... 
20to24yeaxs... 
26 to 34 yean... 
35 to 44 years... 
45 to 54 years... 
65 to 04 years... 
65 years or over 



3.44 

4.41 

6.01 

ia22 

17 73 

3L01 



2.68 

4.32 

&4B 

9.61 

20.46 

41.15 

127.31 



+ a24 

- .09 

- .63 

- .61 
+ 2.73 

+iai4 

+88.92 



uo 

gs 
n 

94 

lU 
IS 
144 



In the table which follows the mortality from consumption and 
from respiratory diseases other than consumption among men em- 
ployed in cotton manufacture is compared with the normal mortality 
for all occupied males from these diseases by divisional periods of life. 
The comparison shows that the mortality from consumption was 
above the average at all ages except 25 to 34, when the mortality 
was practically the same for cotton workers as for all occupied males. 
The excess in the mortality is quite pronounced at ages 46 or over. 
The mortality from other respiratory diseases was somewhat ex- 
cessive at all ages except 36 to 44, but the excess was most pronounced 
at ages 20 to 24 and at 45 or over. 
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MORTALITT FROM CONSUMPTION AND FROM OTHER DISEASES OF THE RESPIRA- 
TORY SYSTEM AMONO MALES EMPLOYED IN COTTON JHANUFAOTUMS, COM- 
PARED WITH THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 
TO Vm, BY AOE GROUPS. 

[ItoCD Part n, Sopplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Regiatrar-General 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Hngland and Wales.] 







MortaUty from other dlseeaes of tbe 
respiratory system. 


Aesatdeafii. 


Beam 
rate per 
LOOOlor 
ailooeu- 

mataB. 


Death rate for male ootton 
workBTB. 


Death 

rate per 

1,000 lor 

ailooco- 

ptod 

males. 


Death rate for male oottoa 


Rate per 
1,000. 


Greater (+) 

orleB8(-) 

than rate 

for all 00- 

onpied 

males. 


Ratio to 

retefor 

aUooen- 

pled 

males. 


Rate per 

i,ooor 


Greater (4-) 

or lease—) 

than rate 

foraUoo- 

oiipled 

males. 


Ratio to 

rate for 

alioooa- 

ptod 

males. 


tttolOjeaa 

ID tB 21 THIS..... 

Sto34jMa 

»to44jniB 

4ltD5«jniB 

Kto647Bn..... 
•jiMiorovw... 


a54 
1.65 
2.03 
2L74 
8.04 
2.16 
LU 


a82 
L65 
2.01 
2.80 
8.66 
X76 
2.18 


+a28 
+ .10 
- .03 
+ .15 
+ .62 
+ .60 
4-L02 


153 
106 
00 
106 
120 
128 
102 


a24 

.48 

.77 

L66 

8.32 

6.54 

17.77 


a26 

.60 

.81 

L51 

4.18 

0.80 

3&60 


+ aoi 

+ .12 
+ .04 
- .15 
+ .86 
+ 3.26 
+ia73 


104 
125 
106 
01 
126 
150 
160 



Sommarizing these observations and statistical data, they indicate 
ft somewhat excessive mortality, particularly at the more advanced 
•ges, undoubtedly due to the inhalation of vegetable fiber dust, the 
health-injurious effects of which are more slow to reveal themselves 
than when the inhalation is of metallic and mineral dusts. The sta« 
tistics available suggest the necessity of a thorough and qualified in- 
Testigation to determine with more accuracy the facts regarding the 
mortality of ootton workers. 

TBZTHiB SFIHHSB8. 

Spinning, in cotton and woolen manufacture, is peculiarly an 
employment of women and children, who constitute the large major- 
ity of persons employed in American and foreign mills. It is true, 
as pointed out in the census report on cotton manufacture, that in 
proportion as the speed of machinery increases women and children 
ftre displaced by men,(«) but even under modem conditions out of 
K^)488 frame spinners employed in the manufacture of cotton tex- 
tiles only 10,709 were men, or 19.8 per cent Of the remainder, 25,701 
were women and 19,078 children. Mule spinners are almost inva- 
riably men, but the number of mule spinners in the cotton industry 
is not large, and in 1905 was only 4,866, of whom 3,691 were employed 
m the New England States. (^) In spinning the amount of visible 
dust is not considerable, but large quantities of fly or flue are pro- 
duced during the spinning, twisting, and drawing operations, which 
npidly accumulate on and about the machines, requiring constant 
cleaning and dust removal, for which pnmtically no effective provi- 
sion is made in most of the American mills at the present time. The 

« Gensns of Manufactures, 1005, Part in, p. 30. 
^ Censas of Manof actares, 1905, Part in, p. 50. 
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employment has the serious disadvantage of a comparatively high 
and moist temperature, which, according to Arlidge, during the sum- 
mer months induces ^' exhaustion, sweating, and debility ; results the 
more felt because spinning entails nearly constant standing, or slight 
movements to and fro to follow the 'mule frames.'" Arlidge 
observed, further, that '^ what renders the spinning rooms more insani- 
tary than they would be otherwise, considering their general spacious- 
ness, is that the temperature is maintained night and day, and that 
all inlets for air are kept carefully closed. In consequence, there is 
not the necessary renewal of air for healthy breathing. Moreover, in 
such close rooms the operatives acquire a particular sensitiveness to 
currents of air and to change of temperature, and are themselves 
opposed to most attempts at ventilation. Happily, these remarks are 
not so generally applicable as they were formerly, for the better recog- 
nition of what constitutes ventilation, together with the skill of engi- 
neers, has worked a great reform in the sanitary state of spinning 
rooms." The mortality from consumption among spinners is known 
to be high, both among men and women, and, no doubt, in a large 
measure this is the direct result of the employment. The degree of 
consumption frequency among spinners, however, is possible of a ma- 
terial reduction under satisfactory conditions of light, temperature, 
and ventilation. Modem American cotton mills, especially in the 
South, are in many respects more hygienic than the old type granite 
structures typical of New England. Compared with certain foreign 
countries, the mortality of cotton spinners, at least, would appear to be 
somewhat lower in the United States, due, no doubt, largely to the 
more recent development of the industry and the generally more satis- 
factory conditions of labor and life in this country. 

The only really trustworthy general mortality statistics of spinners 
are the returns for Blackburn, England, prepared annually under the 
direction of Dr. Alfred Greenwood, the medical officer of health. An 
admirable analysis of these returns by Mr. F. S. Crum was pub- 
lished in the New York Medical Record for August 11, 1906, and 
from the tables there presented are extracted the following compara- 
tive death rates of spinners and weavers, including separately the 
rates for consumption and for other respiratory diseases: 

MORTALITY OF SPINNSBS AND ITEAVERS IN BLACKBURN, ENGLAND, 

1889 TO 1905. 



Age at death. 



15 to 24 yean 
25 to 34 yean 
35 to 44 yean 
45 to 64 yean 
55 to 64 yean 



Death rate per 1,000 
from all causes of— 



Spinnen. 



5.3 

7.7 

10.3 

25.7 

43.7 

177.7 



WeaYon. 



3.7 

4.8 

9.1 

14.9 

44.7 

189.6 



I>eath rate per 1.000 

from consumpticm 

among— 



Spimien. 



1.3 
2.5 
2.8 
2.4 
.8 
L8 



Weaken. 



LI 
2.4 
L9 
L8 
2.8 
.9 



1,000 



Death ratei 
from other < 

of the reaplrataqr 
system o^ 



Spinners. 



as 

t9 

2.2 

7.0 

17.8 



Wf 



0i4 

,r 

Lt 
4.8 

U.1 
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In the State of Rhode Island, during the five years ending with 
1906, there were recorded only 71 deaths of male spinners, and of this 
number 18, or 25.4 per cent, were from consumption, and 5, or 7 per 
cent, were from other respiratory diseases. It is quite probable, how- 
ever, that the actual mortality was greater than the recorded on ac- 
count of the difficulty in securing, without special inquiry, accurate 
mformation as to decedents' exact occupation at the time of death. 

The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of spinners 
include 189 deaths from all causes, of which 56, or 29.6 per cent, were 
from consumption. Of the mortality of spinners from respiratory 
diseases other than consumption, 17 were from pneumonia, 6 from 
asthma and bronchitis, and 5 from less frequent respiratory diseases. 
If the deaths from consumption and from other respiratory diseases 
are combined, 44.4 per cent of the mortality of spinners was from 
diseases of the lungs and air passages. Spinners, as grouped for the 
purpose of this investigation, include spinners of textiles generally, 
but chiefly those in the cotton industry. Because of the fact that the 
large majority of spinners are women, the mortaUty experience with 
this class of labor is comparatively smalL The excess in the con- 
sumption mortality of spinners is more clearly brought out in the 
tabular presentation of the proportionate mortality from this disease 
by divisional periods of life. Although the consumption mortality 
was excessive at all ages under 55, the excess was most pronounced at 
ages 25 to 34, when out of every 100 deaths from all causes 50 were 
from consumption, against a normal expected proportion of 31.3. The 
analysis of the consumption mortality of spinners in detail is set forth 
in the table below : 

PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG BPINIfBfM, 1897 TO 
1806, OOMPAUED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REGISTRATION AREA OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BT AGE GROUPS. 

(Flgnrcs for spinnera from experience of an Industrial insurance company ; figures for 
Bales in registration area computed from mortality statistics of the tlnited States 
eensas.] 





Deaths of spinners, 1897 
to 1906, due to— 


Per cent of deaths due to 
consumption among—- 


Age at death. 


All causes. 


Consump- 
tion. 


Spinners. 


Males in 

rsgistratioa 

area, 1900 

to 1906. 


UtoMyean 


28 
88 

86 
27 
87 
23 


13 

19 

16 

7 

1 


46.4 
fi0.0 
44.4 
25.0 
2.7 


27.8 


StoS4yean 


81.8 


3Sto44yMn 


23.6 


CtoMyean 


16.0 


KtoMysan 


8.1 


w ycsn or ortr 


2.7 










Total 


180 


66 


20.6 


14.8 
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The preceding statistical data, including the industrial insurance 
mortality experience, confirm the conclusion that the mortalily of 
spinners from consumption is considerably above the average through- 
out practically the entire active working period of life, but in par- 
ticular between the ages of 15 and 54, inclusive. 



Weaving is a more arduous occupation than spinning, but appar- 
ently the health conditions affecting this employment are more 
favorable than the corresponding conditions in the spinning rooms. 
Spinning attracts the less physically strong or those who because 
of their frail physique would be predisposed to consumption. 
This, in part, no doubt, accounts for the difference in the mortally 
rates of the two employments. The census of 1905 returned the num- 
ber of weavers of cotton goods in the United States as 98,807, but of 
these 50,559 were women and young persons. (^) Arlidge describe 
the conditions in weaving rooms, with special reference to health- 
injurious circumstances, in part, as follows : 

Weaving sheds are of vast dimensions, and, in some instances, 
hold 1,000 looms. The noise in the winding and spinning rooms is 
very great, but in the huge weaving sheds it is almost dea^ning. At 
the same time, the places are excessively hot ; and the air is charged 
with moisture, and, when there is heavy sizing, with dust of china 
clay, the same material as used in making pottery. Added to these 
insanitary circumstances are bodily exhalations of the workers — 
breath and perspiration. The heat and moisture are necessary to 
prevent the undue breakage of the yam in the act of weaving, and 
the more so where the yam is of inferior quality and is heavily sized, 
to make it marketable. 

Conditions in American weaving rooms are probably somewhat 
better than in England, especially on account of the fact that the 
sizing used in the preparation of the warp is, as a rule, of conmum 
starch, sago, or some similar vegetable compound, instead of china 
clay dust, which is in common use in English factories. The weav- 
ing rooms in American mills are usually high-studded but rarely as 
well ventilated as would be necessary to secure the best conditions 
favorable to health and life. Effective artificial ventilation is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. The conditions as to temperature and 
artificial humidity are probably less favorable in weaving rooms than 
in spinning rooms, but in the latter a considerable amount of fly or 
dust is generated during the spinning processes. English mortality 
statistics of weavers indicate a lesser liability to consumption and 
other respiratory diseases among this class than among spiimers, but 
it must always be taken into account that such statistics are likely to 

o Census of Manufactures, 1905, Part III, p. 60. 
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w- err seriously with advancing age when it becomes very difficult to ac- 
:^ count for those who have retired from the textile industry to follow 
's other and less arduous employments. It is open to question whether 
^ the recent English attempt to account for the entire mortality of all 
the occupied and retired in certain specified trades really has been a 
success and warrants the conclusions arrived at. 

In the analysis by Mr. F. S. Crum of the mortality of spinners and 
weavers a comparison is made of the death rate of English weavers 
[ with the general average death rate in the registration area of the 
United States, which is reproduced here to emphasize how even an 
" admittedly imperfect registration of the mortality of this trade indi- 
cates a decidedly high death rate among this class: 

K PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY OF ^WBATBSS FBOK CONSUMPTION AND OTHER 
RESPIRATORY DISEASES, BLACKBURN, ENGLAND, 18M TO 1905. 



AfB at death. 




Per oant of deaths due 
to ooDsuinption 
amoog weayera in— 



Bladkbum, 
Ellwand. 



United 
states reg- 
istration 
1900. 



Per cent of deaths doe 
to other respiratory 
diseases among weay- 
arsin— 



Blaokbom, 
En^and. 



United 
states reg* 

Istratlon 
area, 1900. 



tsMyean.... 

to S4 years.... 

to44yean.... 
'iff to 64 yean.... 
jll toSl yBa is... . 
"V lem or over 



28.0 
50.0 

ao.8 

12.1 

6.4 

.0 



30.0 
32.4 
22.6 
13.3 
7.6 
2.9 



10.8 
14.0 
19.3 
32.0 
33.7 
25.5 



9.6 
10.4 
12.2 
13.4 
14.6 
14.7 



f The Rhode Island statistics of mortality by occupation only record 
^ the deaths of weavers, beginning with the year 1901. During the 
period 1901 to 1906 the recorded mortality of weavers from all causes 
^ Was 259, and of this number 67, or 25.9 per cent, were from consump- 
* tion and 30, or 11.6 per cent, from other respiratory diseases. Of the 
i total mortality 97, or 37.5 per cent, were from diseases of the lungs 
tnd air passages. 

The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of weavers 
include 915 deaths from all causes, of which 254, or 27.8 per cent, were 
from consumption. Of the mortality of weavers from respiratory dis- 
eases other than consumption 78 were from pneumonia, 10 from 
asthma, 18 from bronchitis, and 13 from less frequent respiratory 
diseases. If the deaths from consumption and from other respiratory 
diseases are combined, 40.8 per cent of the mortality of weavers was 
frxmi diseases of the lungs and air passages. The number of deaths of 
weavers under consideration is exceptionally large and strictly repre- 
sentative of this important occupation. It is difficult, however, to de- 
termine the kind of dust exposure to which this class of labor was most 
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subject, since the term is a general one, including employments in every 
branch of textile manufacture. The excess in the consumption mor- 
tality of weavers is more clearly brought out in the tabular presenta- 
tion of the proportionate mortality from this disease by divisional 
periods of life. While the consumption mortality was excessive at all 
ages, the excess was most pronounced at ages 25 to 34, when out of 
every 100 deaths from all causes 53.4 were from consumption, against 
a normal expected proportion of 31.3. If the proportionate mortality 
of weavers is compared with the corresponding mortality of spinners, 
it appears that while for spinners the proportion was 46.4 per cent at 
ages 15 to 24 it was 39.8 per cent for weavers; at ages 25 to 34 the 
proportion was 50.0 per cent for spinners, against 53.4 per cent for 
weavers ; at ages 35 to 44 the proportion was 44.4 per cent for spin- 
ners, against 38.1 per cent for weavers, and at ages 45 to 54*the pro- 
portion was 25.9 per cent for spinners, against 25.7 per cent for 
weavers. At ages 55 or over the numbers for spinners are too small 
for an entirely safe conclusion. The comparison would warrant the 
opinion that the occupation of spinners is somewhat more expK)6ed 
to health-injurious conditions, resulting in a somewhat higher pro- 
portionate consumption mortality from this employment The analy- 
sis of the consumption mortality of weavers in detail is set forth in 
the table below : 



PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG WBATBR8, 1897 TO 
1906, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REQISTRATIOK AREA OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AOE GROUPS. 

[Figures for weavera from experience of an industrial insurance company ; flgares for mala 
in registration area computed from mortality statistics of the United States census.] 



Age at death. 



15 to 24 years... 
25 to 34 yean... 
35 to 44 years... 
45 to 54 years.. . 
55 to 64 yean... 
65 years or over 

Total 



Deaths of weaven, 1807 
to 1906 dueto- 



All causes. 



106 
174 
155 
144 

137 
197 



915 



Consump- 
tion. 



43 
93 
69 
87 
15 
7 



254 



Per cent of deaths due to 
oonsumptioD 



Weaven. 



89.8 
53.4 

88.1 

25.7 

10.9 

3.6 



27.8 



In 

901 
to 1908. 



27.8 
31.3 
21.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 



14. S 



The preceding observations and mortality statistics, including the 
insurance experience, confirm the conclusion that the mortklity of 
weavers from consumption is excessive at all ages, but in particular 
at ages 15 to 64, or throughout the entire period of the active workiiig 
lifetime of persons employed in this occupation. 
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MANUFACTURE OF H08IEBY AND KNIT GOODS. 

The manufacture of hosiery and knit goods has within recent years 
attained to very large proportions in the United States, giving em- 
ployment to 103,715 wage-earners in 1905, of whom 66.4 per cent were 
women and 9.3 per cent children and young persons under 16 years 
of age. The rapid growth of this industry is illustrated by the fact 
that during the five years ending with 1905 the number of wage- 
earners increased 24.4 per cent, while the value of the product 
increased 43 per cent. The number of knitting machines during the 
aune period increased from 69,047 in 1900 to 88,374 in 1905. (•) About 
one-third of these are automatic circular hosiery machines, but the 
amount of dust generated during knitting processes is practically the 
same, irrespective of the kind of machinery in use. The material used 
in knitting and hosiery manufacture is chiefly cotton and woolen and 
worsted yam, but considerable quantities of shoddy, jute, hemp, silk, 
and mohair are also used in an endless variety of combinations, which 
rary widely from year to year, according to the demands of the trade. 
It has seemed best, however, for the present purpose to include the 
manufacture of hosiery and knitted goods under the employments 
exposing chiefly to the risk of vegetable dust inhalation, since over 
one-half of the material used is cotton or some other vegetable fiber. 
The health conditions in knitting and hosiery mills conform quite 
closely to those of cotton and woolen spinning and weaving rooms. 
The health-injurious effects of the industry are probably most pro- 
nounced in the spinning, weaving, knitting, finishing, calendering, 
and drying rooms, but no qualified investigation has been made to 
warrant final conclusions. 

There are no official vital statistics of hosiery and knit goods manu- 
facture for the United States, and thus far no analysis has been made 
of the mortality of this class in the cities and towns where the industry 
is concentrated and where large numbers are employed. The Rhode 
Island statistics for knitters are not of determining value, since only 
8 deaths of male knitters have been recorded during the ten years 
ending with 1906, but of this small number 5, or 62.5 per cent, were 
deaths from consumption. 

The mortality of hosiery workers in England and Wales is referred 
to in the Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Regis- 
trar-General, as follows: 

The death rates of hosiery workers exceed the standard for occupied 
and retired males at ages 20 to 25 and 55 years and upward, while 
at other a^es the rates are below the standard. In the main working 

Eeriod of life the comparative mortality figure is 921, or 8 per cent 
elow the standard. TTie mortality from phthisis exceeds the average 

« Cenana of Manufactures, 1905, Part III, p. 68. 
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by one-fifth part, and there is also a slight excess from cancer, circu- 
latory diseases, and suicide, whilst from every other cause the mor- 
tality is below the standard ; the mortality from influenza, from alco- 
holism and liver disease, from Bright's disease, and from accid^t, 
shows a marked defect as compared with the average* (') 

The English occupation mortality statistics for persons employed 
in hosiery manufacture are of considerable value, since they include 
881 deaths from all causes occurring during the three-year period 
ending with 1902. Of this number of deaths 97, or 11 per cent, were 
from consumption, and 161 deaths, or 18.3 per cent, from other respi- 
ratory diseases, which combined give 29.3 per cent of the mortality 
from diseases of the lungs and air passages. In the table which fol- 
lows a comparison is made of the mortality from all causes amcMig 
men in this group with that of occupied males generally, and the re- 
sult is suggestive of conditions in this trade decidedly unfavorable to 
health and life at ages 55 or over: 

MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG MALES EMPLOYED IK HOSIKBT nANV- 
FACromH^ COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES, 1900 TO 1908, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Regiatrar-Oenertl 

of Birtha, Deatha, and Harriagea In England and Walea.] 



Age at death. 



15 to 19 jean... 
30 to 24 yean... 
25 to 34 yean. . 
85 to 44 yean... 
45 (0 54 yean... 
55 to 64 yean. . . 
65 yean or over. 



Death rate 
per 1,000 

foraU 

occupied 

malcB. 



3.44 
4.41 

6.01 
10.22 
17.73 
31.01 
88.30 



Death n^te for males In 
manufacture. 



Rate per 

1,000. 



1.00 

5.75 

5.39 

6.71 

16.10 

85.11 

182.12 



Greater (+) 

orleasC— ) 

than rate 

foraU 

occupied 

males. 



- 1.44 
+ 1.84 

- .62 

- 8.51 

- 1.63 
+ 4.10 
+43.78 



Ratio to 

rate fc r iD 

oocoplod 

maka 



41 

vn 
to 

66 

»1 
11} 

140 



The death rates of men employed in hosiery manufacture are below 
the general average at all ages under 55 except at ages 20 to 24, when, 
however, small numbers are in part responsible for a possibly acci- 
dental fluctuation in the death rate. 

In the table which follows the mortality from consumption and 
from respiratory diseases other than consumption among men em- 
ployed in hosiery manufacture is compared with the normal mortality 
of occupied males from these diseases by divisional periods of life. 
The comparison shows that the mortality from consumption was 
above the average at all ages under 65 except at 35 to 44. The re- 

« Part II, Supplement to the Slxty-flfth Annual Report of the Registrar-Gen- 
eral of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales, p. xc 
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turns are not entirely conclusive and are possibly impaired by the 
more or less fluctuating character of the population and the tend- 
ency to leave the manufacture of hosiery for other branches of the 
textile industry. The mortality from other respiratory diseases was 
below that of all occupied males at all ages under 65. 

MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AND FROM OTHER DISEASES OF THE RESPIR- 
ATORY SYSTEM AMONG MALES EMPLOYED IN MOSIKRT AKAlfUFACTrUBB, 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
1900 TO 1902; BY AGE GROUPS. 



[From Part II, Sapplement to the Slxty-flfth Annual Report of the Registrar-General 

of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 




Mortality from consumption. 


Mortality fh>m other diseases of the 
req;>iratory system. 




Death 
rate per 
1,000 for 
ail occu- 
pied 


Death rate for male hosiery 
workeri. 


Death 
rate per 
1.000 for 
all occu- 
pied 

males. 


Death rate for male hosiery 
workers. 


Afls at death. 


Rate per 
1,000. 


Greater (-I-) 
orle8s(>) 

for all 

occupied 

maws. 


Ratio to 
rate for 
all occu- 
pied 
males. 


Rate per 
1,0007 


Greater (+) 

orle68(— ) 

thsnrate 

foraU 

occupied 

males. 


Ratio to 
rate for 
all occu- 
pied 


IStoUyearL.... 

20 to 24 yean 

25to34 7«aeB 

Kto 44 years 

45to54yean..... 

0toMyean 

C years or oT«r.. 


a54 
L66 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.16 
LU 


aeo 

2.95 
2.40 
2.48 
4.23 
3.47 
.79 


-l-a06 
-H .80 
+ .43 

- .25 
-1-1.19 
+1.81 

- .82 


Ill 
162 
121 

91 
189 
161 

71 


a24 

.48 

.77 

L66 

3.82 

6.54 

17.77 


a20 

.26 

.70 

.76 

2.98 

6.01 

27.06 


-a 04 

- .22 

- .07 

- .91 

- .89 

- .58 
-1-9.29 


83 

54 

91 
45 
88 
92 
152 



The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of hosiery 
and knitting mill employees include only 65 deaths from all causes, of 
which 24, or 36.9 per cent, were deaths from consumption. The 
excess in the consumption mortality of hosiery and knitting mill em- 
ployees is clearly brought out in the tabular presentation of the pro- 
portionate mortality from this disease by divisional periods of life. 

PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG H08IKAT AND 
KlfTTTINO nilil4 BJnPIiOTEES, 1897 TO 1906, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL 
MALES IN THE REGISTRATION AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY 
AGE GROUPS. 



(FIsarcs for hoaienr and knitting mill employees from experience of an Indiutrial Insnr- 
ly ; figures for males In tne regie 
•tatlitics of the united States census.] 



ance company 



registration area computed from mortality 



Age at death. 


Deaths of hosiery and 
knitting mill em- 
ployees, 1897 to 1906, 
due to— 


Per cent of deaths due 
to consumption 
among — 


All causes. 


Ckmsump- 
Uon. 


Hosiery 
and knit- 
ting mill 
employeea 


Males in 

registration 

area, 1900 

to 1906. 


UloM years 


23 
22 
7 
9 
3 
1 


5 

16 

2 

2 


21.7 
68.2 
28.6 
22.2 


27.8 


KtoMyean 


31.8 


S to 44 yean 


23.6 


tftoS4yean 


15.0 


tttoeiTean 


8.1 


" yBHB Of OVBT ••••*-.-■«»•» 






2.7 










Total 


66 


24 


36.9 


14.8 
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It is found, in summarizing these observations and statistical data, 
that they do not warrant final conclusions but suggest the necessity 
of a qualified and extended investigation to determine with accuracy 
the facts regarding the mortality of this class of labor. 

liACE MANTTFACTUBE. 

Lace making in the United States has not as yet attained to con- 
siderable proportions, but the perfection of machinery for lace mak- 
ing gives promise of a considerable 'development of this industry in 
the United States in the future. The subject has attracted the atten- 
tion of the Bureau of Manufactures, and a very interesting descrip- 
tive report on machine-made lace in Europe was recently published 
by the Department of Commerce and Labor. According to this re- 
port lace making by machinery is an extremely complicated process, 
with resulting labor conditions quite closely resembling those of 
hosiery and knit-goods manufacture. No very satisfactory account 
of the conditions of labor in this industry has been published, with 
special reference to the different employments, except lace dressing, 
which is held to be accompanied by serious health-injurious con- 
sequences, but chiefly on account of the high temperature under which 
this process is carried on. In a special report upon lace dressing, 
by the medical officer of health of the city of Nottingham, Eng- 
land, this process in its relation to health is in part described as 
follows : 

The lace, after having been bleached, and, in some cases, dyed, and 
then dipped in starch solution, is taken in rough and wet condition 
to the aressing (or drying) rooms (usually over 100 yards long by 
15 to 20 yards wide and 9 to 10 feet high) and there stretched upon 
horizontal frames to dry. In the case of some fine silk nets, the un- 
starched fabric is placed upon the drving and stretching frames, 
and the dressing applied to the stretcned material on the frames. 
The dressing rooms are heated by steam or hot-water pipes, and 
their temperature usuaUy ranges, in this country, from 76** to 100® F. 
It is made to vary to suit me requirements of different materials 
and according to the condition of the external air. La very hot 
and dry weather, all artificial heat is occasionally dispensed with 
for cotton g^oods; but for silk goods, which are reputed to require 
specially quick drying, artificial heat is always employed, and the 
temperature of some silk-lace dressing rooms in Lyon (France) is 
said often to be as high as between 130® and 140® F. The dr5ring 

Srocess is assisted by large revolving fans placed directly over the 
rying material. 

He Stenter dressing or drying machine caUs for special mention, 
as its use frequently modifies the distribution of hot air in the rooms 
where it is employed. In this machine, which is used principally for 
lace curtains, the fabric is carried by an endless chain mto an atmos- 
phere heated by multitubular boilers (the air being driven throusfa 
the steam-heated boiler tubes), and the whole meoianism, with its 
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contained lace material, is usually boxed in with wooden casing 
farnished with ventilating openings. In rooms where this machine 
is in use, the temperature seldom rises above 80^ F., except in the 
immediate neighborhood of these openings and at the feeding end 
of the machine. 

The investigation at Nottingham was a thoroughly qualified in- 
quiry, including a careful consideration of the available vital statis- 
tics referring not only to those who had been continuously employed 
in lace dressing, but also to those who had been casually employed ; 
the number of the latter was found to be considerable. Many of the 
lace factory employees were interviewed and examined, but the opinion 
was practically unanimous that lace dressing, even if followed for 
many years, is not dangerous to health. Many of the employees were 
fomid to suffer a good deal from conunon colds, but such colds did not 
appear to be of greater frequency than among factory workers in gen- 
eral The investigation did not disclose any special tendency to 
phthisis or to other lung diseases among the women, who alone work 
continuously in the dressing room, and this in the opinion of Dr. 
Philip Boobbyer, the author of the report, was more remarkable, since 
the majority were of a very poor class, living in poor houses and poor 
neighborhoods, and many no doubt led irregular and intemperate 
lives. The result of the investigation was summed up in the state- 
ment that — 

Probably the strongest ar^ment in support of the contention that 
lace dressing, as now carried on in Nottingham, is a healthy occupa- 
tion, is to be found in the fact that large numbers of women have 
worked at it for very long terms of years continuously, have had good 
health while doing so, and have lived to advanced old age, either at 
work or in retirement. I have alluded elsewhere to the question which 
naturally arises, as to how far the case of these women is to be re- 
garded as an illustration of the survival of the fittest, but up to this 
point have answered it only by general statements. 

Although, as I have said, there are a good many people who have 
left this work for various causes after having tried it for a time, there 
we, on the other hand, large groups of those who have taken it up and 
adhered to it continuously during the whole period of their working 
fives, and the duration of these has certainly, in the majority of cases, 
Iwen remarkably long. The only possible inference to be drawn from 
'lets and figures like these is that the work people have established 
an absolute tolerance of the abnormal atmospheric conditions which 
exist in the lace-dressing rooms, and that life, and vigorous life, can 
te maintained to old age under these conditions. 

j Since lace dressing as carried on in England is practically a 
, Woman's employment, males employed in the lace industry generally 
! did not come within the scope of the inquiry. Dr. Boobbyer, how- 
ever, pointed out that the death rate from phthisis among the males 
^tt found to be high in contrast to the low death rate from phthisis 
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among the females, but owing to the smallness of the number of men 
employed, and the continual fluctuation in this number, the expres- 
sion of their phthisis mortality by means of a definite rate would, be- 
cause of this fact, be seriously misleading. 

Lace making in its relation to health was considered at some length 
by Arlidge, who first calls attention to the gradual changes from the 
rapid displacement of handmade lace by machine-made lace, and the 
decay of the industry in Nottingham, which, in his opinion, from a 
purely hygienic point of view was not an unmixed evil on account of 
the high ratio of phthisis and scrofula observed by him to prevail 
among those who followed this occupation. He refers to the occupa- 
tion divisions in machine-made lace, chiefly lace making proper, fin- 
ishing, and mending, the last named process being subdivided into 
dressing, gauffering, bleaching, and dyeing. The process of gauffer- 
ing is, in his opinion, a particularly injurious one to health, chiefly on 
account of the fact that the machines are heated by gas. He states 
that— 

It is a division of the occupation which is regarded on all hands as 
very unhealthy, chiefly on account of the very great heat connected 
witn it and, in less measure, of a sickly smell evolved. The ^ finish- 
ing " of cotton lace entails a higher temperature than that of silk lace. 
The same fact applies when ^^ Paris " dressing is done. The presence 
of a lar^ surface of moist tissue and the elevation of temperature 
necessarily imply a more or less humid atmosphere and free perspira- 
tion. Fortunately the admission of fresh air is permissible at times 
from open windows. For the most part finishing rooms are heated 
by hot water or steam pipes, though m some factories open fires are 
found in the making-up departments ; the air is dry, and the making- 
up machines, heated bv gas or by steam pipes, render it very hot, espe- 
cially when several or them are situatea in the same apartment. 

A summary of these conclusions of qualified observers seems to war- 
rant the opinion that dust, in relation to lace manufacture, is reduced 
to a minimum and apparently is not of a serious consequence to 
the employees. This opinion is confirmed by English vital statistics, 
which indicate that the death rates from phthisis are at least not 
above the average, and at some divisional periods of life they are 
decidedly below the average of consumption frequency in other 
branches of textile manufacture. 

The most recent English mortality statistics of lace manufacture 
are for the three years ending with 1902, referred to in the Supple- 
ment to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-Greneral in 
part as follows: 

The number of male lace workers is comparatively small, and it is 
found that as compared with the standard for all occupied and re- 
tired males, the death rates at the several groups of ages fluctuate 
considerably, being below that standard at ages 20 to 25 and 35 to 55^ 
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ind above it at all other ages. In the main working time of life the 
comparative mortality figure is 950, or 5 per cent below the standard. 
Lace workers appear to suffer little from influenza and respiratory 
diseases, and only half the ordinary fatality from accident. They 
diow, however, a marked excess in the mortality from cancer, and 
the mortality from alcoholism and liver disease as well as from 
phthisis, from nervous and circulatory diseases and from suicide also 
exceeds the standard. (^) 

The recent English mortality statistics for lace workers are not 
quite conclusive and do not warrant an entirely definite opinion as 
to the health injurious effects of this employment. In the table which 
follows, a comparison is made of the mortality from all causes among 
men in this group with that of occupied males generally, and the com- 
parison shows that the general death rate of lace workers was above 
the average at ages 15 to 19, 25 to 34, and 55 to 64. Since the number 
of men employed in this industry is comparatively small the statis- 
tical data do not warrant final conclusions. 

MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES OF MALE I«ACB WOIUKBIM, COMPARED WITH 
THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1000 TO 1902, BY AOE 
GROUPS. 

[From PArt II, Supplement to the Slztj-flfth Annual Report of the Reglstrar-Oeneral of 

Blrtba, Deaths, and Marriages In England and Wales.] 
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The preceding table is self-explanatory and requires no further 
oomment. A more extended comparison is made in the next table, 
in which the mortality of lace workers from consumption is compared 
with the normal mortality of occupied males generally, by divisional 
periods of life. The comparison shows that the mortality from con- 
samption was excessive at the same age periods at which the general 
death rate was above the normal, but the excess was not very marked 
And does not warrant a decidedly unfavorable conclusion regarding 
the possible health-injurious effects of this industry. 

'Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages In England and Wales, p. Ixzxviii. 
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MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG MALE I«ACB IVORKER89 COMPARED 

WITH THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO Uft 
BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Reglatrar-Genml 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 
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For a final and entirely conclusive opinion additional informatioi 
is required, but at present no trustworthy statistical data are avail- 
able for the United States. 

FLAX AND LINEN MANXTFAGTUBE. 

The manufacture of flax, hemp, and jute products in the United 
States is only gradually assuming large proportions, considering th« 
enormous demand for the finished product. The United Statef 
Census of Manufactures of 1905 enumerates 24,508 wage-eamen 
employed in this industry, but of this number only 12,343 were adull 
males, while 10,072 were women and 2,093 children under 16 yean 
of age. As pointed out in a report on this industry by Mr. Eklward 
Stanwood, expert special agent of the census, " Hardly any general 
class of manufactures is more difficult of treatment, either as i 
whole or in detail, than that of flax, hemp, and jute. The mate- 
rials are closely allied, in that they are all vegetable fibers, and in 
that two and sometimes all three are used in the same establishmeni 
and not infrequently introduced into the same fabric Yet the 
products are so diverse, ranging from gunny bags and ships' hawsen 
to fine toweling and sewing thread, that the propriety of embracing 
all these varied industries in a single class, which seems so evident 
when materials only are considered, practically disappears.'' "A list 
of the products includes yam and twine made from each one of the 
three fibers; linen thread; woven fabrics, partly or wholly of linen; 
rope and binder twine of manila or of sisal, or of the two mixed; 
gunny bagging, jute burlaps, carpets, rugs, and other minor prod- 
ucts." («) 

^ Census of Manufoctures, 1005, Part III, p. 187. 
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Of these products the manufacture of cordage and twine and of 
jute and jute goods will be separately considered, so that it is only 
necessary here to refer briefly to linen manufacturers and impor- 
tant processes necessary for the manipulation of flax. The linen 
manufacture is a very limited one in the United States, since the 
census only enumerates 15 establishments, giving employment to 
8,811 wage-earners, and of this number only 1,200, or 33.1 per cent, 
were adult males. As stated in the census report, " Relatively little 
attention is given to the preparation of the flax fiber for manufacture, 
and that which is prepared is adapted only to the coarser processes. 
Imported material is employed almost exclusively in the spinning 
of yams and the weaving of fabrics in the United States. There has 
never been a successful attempt in this country to produce fine goods 
at a profit" (•) 

The material used in linen and thread manufacture is the fibrous 
porticHi of the flax plant, which, in this country, for reasons which do 
not require to be discussed, is chiefly cultivated for the seed. The 
preliminary processes are pulling, threshing, and retting, necessary 
to prepare the flax straw for the breaking and scutching processes. 
The scutching process, whether by hand or machinery, is an exceed- 
ingly dusty occupation, subject, however, to material modification by 
effective ventilation stacks which carry off much dust which would 
otherwise pollute the atmosphere of the room. With the subsequent 
processes begins the linen manufacture proper, and the first operation 
is called ** heckling," which also may be performed either by hand or 
machinery. Heckling is also an exceedingly dusty process, and the 
conditions are not much better in the subsequent operation of sorting. 
Spreading and drawing are intermediary processes, previous to the 
sliver being taken to the roving frame, after which the fiber is ready 
for ginning, which for practical purposes conforms to the mule 
ginning operations in cotton mills, although the amount of dust 
generated during this process is probably greater. Spinning is fol- 
lowed by reeling, drying, warping, sizing, beaming, and drawing 
Ja, previous to the final process of weaving, all of which are oper- 
ations practically indentical with the corresponding process in cotton 
manufacture. 

Beferring to the health-injurious circumstances of particular em- 
ployments in flax and linen manufacture, Bevan, in his treatise on 
Industrial Classes and Industrial Statistics of the United Kingdom, 
gives a very vivid descriptive account, which is reproduced in part as 
follows: 

Heckling, which is performed by rirls and boys, is always a very 
dusty operation, and requires a good deal of continuous labor. In the 

<> Census Manufactures, 1906, Part III, p. 191. 
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report of Bridges and Holmes, it is said that ^ the ill effects of the 
heckling efforts upon the boys (technically called machine boys) 
engaged in it are shown in spasmodic attacks of cou^h, during wMch 
the boy generally holds on to the machine to assist the efu>rts of 
coughing; an effort so familiar to workers that a boy who is observed 
doin^ so is said to be ' poucey,' from the ' pouce ' or dust by which the 
cough is provoked. This dust is both fibrous and granular, but the 
latter very largely preponderates. It is for the most part a fine, soft, 
and palpable powder, proceeding evidently in great part from the 
putrefying process to wnich the flax plant has been subjected. Mixed 
with these organic particles there is, doubtless, a considerable portion 
of pulverized mud." This peculiar affection is spoken of as being 
very conmion in the Belfast mills. (^) 

In the preparation of the flax a separation is made of the short and 
coarse fiber, which is known as tow and which contains the largest 
quantity of dust, dirt, and woody fiber. Bevan states that after being 
sorted tow ^^is carded just like cotton, except that it is on a roarer 
scale, and makes infinitely more dust. The tow-carding room is the 
worst place in the mill, and the clothes of the workers are generally 
loaded with the dust which floats thickly through the room, notwith- 
standing the adoption of powerful exhaust fans in the roof or the ex- 
ternal walls. What with the dust and the damp from the steam jets, 
it is the most unhealthy employment in flax spinning; but, though 
efforts have been repeatedly made to induce the women to wear res- 
pirators, it has been without success." 

^ The dusty condition of the workrooms in tow manufacture is not, 
however, the only objectionable feature in this branch of the industry, 
for in the practice of wet spinning the rove of the tow is drawn 
through a trough of warm water, which results not only in an exceed- 
ingly warm atmosphere, but also a very damp one, owing to the spray 
which is sent off from the spindles. Unless atmospheric conditions are 
regulated with great care the health of employees is seriously affected, 
particularly in the case of women. The following quotation gives 
the opinion of Bevan regarding the injurious conditions in the manu- 
facture of flax products : 

The flax trade is the most unhealthy, and no person should work in 
it who has any pulmonary weakness. Doctor Purdon says, in his evi- 
dence, that ^'nearly three-fifths of those that die annually in this 
trade are taken off by diseases of the respiratory organs. In the pre- 
parinfi^ rooms, the death rate from chest affections is exceedingly 
high, oeing 31 per 1,000, and amongst the hecklers the deaths annu- 
ally amount to 11.1 per 1,000, amongst the weavers to 9 per 1,000. In 
wet spinning the children often get their clothes wet with the spray 
that comes off from the spindles, and on coming out of the hot room 
with their clothes damp m the evening, it brings on bronchial affec- 

o In this connection reference may be made to the recently published report 
of the Belfast Health Commission to the Local Goyemment Board of Ireland, 
p. 96. Dublin, 1908. 
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tions." The same observer states that the average life of flax carders 
is 45.7 years, and the average length of time employed 16.8 years; of 
preparers, average of employment, 28.7; of dressers, average of 
employment, 16.6. From an analysis of the fiber it seems that 100 
parts of flax contain 13 of silica. From the preceding facts it would 
appear that the Belfast mills are not in that state of sanitary 
arraiigement in whidi they ought to be.(^) 

These statistical references must be used with caution, since they 
reht to an earlier period, when conditions were less satisfactory than 
they are at the present tima 

The unfavorable conclusions of Bevan regarding the health- 
injurious conditions in flax and linen manufacture are fully sus- 
taiQed by numerous investigations which have been made during the 
last fifty years. The earliest qualified inquiry was made by Doctor 
Gieenhow, and was included in the privy council's medical report for 
1860. Doctor Greenhow's report is of special value in that atten- 
tion is called to the differences in the health-injurious quality of dif- 
ferent kinds of flax dust, and from his observations the following 
extract is made: 

Of the several processes carried on in flax miUs, hackling, carding, 
and line preparing are more or less dusty, so that the atmosphere of 
the rooms in whicn they are going on is loaded with dust in propor- 
tion to the quality of the flax that is being manufactured and the 
means employed to prevent the dispersion of the dust into the air 
and its inhalation oy the operatives. Several varieties of flax, 
named from the places whence they come, are manufactured in this 
coontrr. The most common are the Dutch, Baltic, Irish, French, 
and Flemish, which yield dust in the process of manufacture in the 
wler in which they have been named, the Dutch being the most, the 
Flemish the least, dusty. Flax is also imported from America and 
India, both of which varieties are said to be very dusty. There are, 
moreover, several varieties of each kind of flax which differ mate- 
rially frwn one another; and it is said that, independently of other 
circumstances, the mode of preparing the flax causes a difference in 
the dustiness of the article when it comes to be manufactured, that 
which has been prepared by exposure to rain upon the grass being 
ksB dusty than such as has been steeped in water. The manufacture 
of the refuse from the hackle, called tow, which is spun into coarser 
material, is likewise attended by much dust. The Ganger to health 
will differ in different manufactories, according as the least or the 
most dusty kind of flax is manufactured. Several operatives asserted 
that they had not suffered sensibly in health from their occupation 
nntil they worked in Dutch flax, when the inhaling of the dust soon 
caused bronchial irritation. Of the several above-named proc- 
esses, hand hackling is the most pernicious; this process has now 
heen i>artially superseded by machine hackling, which, though still 
often injurious to the healtn of the operatives, is decidedly less so 
than the former. There is likewise a considerable quantity of dust 

'Beran's The Industrial Glasses and Indostrlal Statistics, Volume on Tex- 
tnes and Glotlilng, p. 44. 
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given off in the processes of carding and line preparing, from which 
uie operatives suffer in proportion to its amount. 

After emphasizing the great value of an effective system of venti- 
lation, Greenhow includes a discussion of the pathology of dust inha- 
lation in flax and linen factories, which is one of the most valuable 
references on the subject, and which, in part, reads as follows : 

The effects of exposure to the dust of flax are manifested upon the 
mucous membranes. The stomach is very apt to become deranj^ 
by the dust swallowed, and hence the flax operatives, more particu- 
larly the hacklers, often suffer from dyspepsia, and are sallow and 
look sickly; the eyes often become sore, the margins of the evelids 
being swoUen and inflamed, and the sight is said occasionally to 
become impaired. But the most serious effect is produced on the 
mucous membrane of the air passages ; oppression of the chest, fol- 
lowed by dyspnoea, coughj ana eventually by expectoration, are ordi- 
nary results of inhaling air charged with the dust of flax. Epistaxis 
is an occasional, and haemoptysis a very frequent consequence of 
the same cause. It is remarkable that dyspnoea, sometimes of an 
asthmatic character, often long precedes the accession of cough and 
expectoration, or perhaps, more properly speaking, the cough and 
expectoration are m the beginning too shght to attract the notice of 
the sufferer, whUst the dyspnoea remindsTiim of its presence when- 
ever he attempts brisk locomotion. As has already been said, many 
of the flax operatives forsake the occupation at an early age on 
account of the injurious influence it exercises over the health; but 
though this is true, the injury to health is commonly very gradual, 
and constant discomfort and serious disease only become established 
toward middle life, men employed in any dusty department of the 
manufacture rarely attaining the age of 45 or 50 years without suffer- 
ing more or less severely from bronchial disease. 

Efforts to induce workmen and women to use respirators had been 
a failure, although out of 107 persons medically examined 79 were 
suffering from some degree of bronchial irritation, ascribed to the 
unhealthy nature of the employment. While some had attained to 
quite advanced age, Greenhow points out that — 

Notwithstanding that men at a^ so advanced as 60 years and 
upward are sometimes found working as hand hacklers, the attain- 
ment of this age must, from the all but universal statements of both 
employers and operatives, be deemed exceptional. It was stated by 
manufacturers, foremen, overlookers, and the operatives themselves 
that working in the more dusty departments of the manufactory 
rarely fails to make itself felt toward!^ middle life, few persons beii^ 
able to work in an atmosphere loaded with the dusty particles for 
twenty years continuously without sustaining serious injury to health. 
The health of the women employed in the line-preparing room of 
another factory was inquired into in the manner adopted with regard 
to the hacklers, already mentioned. It is always difficult to obtain 
direct evidence from female operatives ; but the inquiry showed that 
all those who had worked for a considerable length of time in this 
branch of manufacture were asthmatical, and that aerraral of tiieni 
had suffered frooL haernqptyas. The QpecaHyas emplajod in tk 
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carding rooms, unless the machines be properly protected to prevent 
the dispersion of the du^ frequently labor under habitual dyspnoea, 
ooogh, and expectoration; and it is especially in the carding rooms 
that the operatives are accustomed to tie up their mouths to prevent 
them inhaling the dust The effect on a healthj stranger of entering 
these rooms is most impleasant; the dust floatmg in the atmosphere 
irritates the nasal and bronchial passages, producing sneezing and 
a sense of oppression in the chest, which do not cease until some time 
after the visitor has left the apartment. The manager of a lar^e 
factory asserted that remaining for any continuance in one of the 
carding rooms invariably produced in him, for a time, all the symp- 
toms and sensations of catarrh. (^) 

While the observations of Greenhow pertain to an early period, 
they apply to present-day conditions, although some improvement 
has been brought about in the meantime as the result of rational 
&ctory legislation. The continuous observation of actual conditions 
and the frequent qualified inspections made by medical inspectors 
of flax and linen factories in the United Kingdom have warranted 
from time to time modifications in the rules governing the condi- 
tions of employment, and these were finally amended in 1906 with 
special reference to processes of spinning and weaving flax and tow 
and the processes incidental thereto. Among other provisions, it is 
required that " in every room in which roughing, sorting, or hand 
hackling is carried on, and in every room in which machine hackling, 
carding, or preparing is carried on, and in which dust is generated 
and inhaled in a quantity calculated to cause injury to the health of 
the employees, a sufficient exhaust should be provided to insure that 
the dust is drawn away from the workmen at or as near as possible 
to the point at which it is generated." These regulations governing 
flax and linen manufacture in the United Kingdom at the present 
time were carried into effect upon the residts of a special investiga- 
tion made by Hamilton P. Smith, one of His Majesty's superintend- 
ing inspectors of factories, of the conditions of work in flax and 
linen mills as affecting the health of operatives employed therein, 
|uid from which, in part, the following is quoted, with special refer- 
ence to the dust problem. 

In roughing, sorting, and machine and hand hackling rooms, and 
in all preparing rooms, the source of danger to health lies chiefly 
in the fact that large quantities of dust oi an injurious nature are 
generated in the processes of manufacture, and accumulated testi- 
mony shows that the workers suffer in health. The raw material 
after leaving the scutch mill is subjected to the process of combing, 
^yi^ parauel, and sorting the fibres of flax. This is done partfy 
hy hand and partly by machinery. Taking a rou^h handful or 
strick of rough flax, the operative hj a swinging motion dashes the 
fibers onto the vertical needles forming the router or hackle. The 

• Privy Ck)micn Medical Report, ISeo, pp. 14S-152. 
6367&— No. 79—00 
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fiber is drawn through these teeth, separating inferior and short 
fibers from the better ones and leaving ^' tow '^ as the residual. The 
subsequent processes of hand hackling and sorting are, so far as our 
purposes are concerned, practically the same. The amount of dust 
vanes according to the condition of the material, but in all much 
of an injurious nature is given off.(") 

The report calls attention to the fact that even at the present time 
in not a single instance, either in hand-hackling rooms or in machine- 
hackling rooms, are respirators provided for the use of workmen, and 
it is suggested that a special rule be adopted making it mandatory that 
^^ suitable and ef&cient respirators shall be provided for the use of the 
persons employed in roughing, sorting, hand or machine hackling, 
preparing, and carding." In the inspector's opinion, ^^ Cloth of open 
texture, made of fine yam of woolen material, capable of being easily 
washed, makes an excellent respirator, which can be worn with ad- 
vantage and without discomfort." 

A special investigation into the conditions of work in flax and linen 
mills, including a thoroughly qualified scientific analysis of the air in 
flax mills, was made by the Pathological Laboratory of Louvain, 
the center of the flax industry in France. This investigation proved 
that the chief constituent of flax dust is mineral matter, the pro- 
portionate amount of which varies with the condition of the flax 
in the different processes, being largest during the process of card- 
ing, where it was found to be about four times as large in flax dust 
as in the outside atmosphere. In addition, it was ascertained that 
the number and proportion of micro-organisms in flax dust were 
enormously in excess of the corresponding proportion foimd in the 
outside atmosphere, the excess being most pronounced in the dust 
produced during the hand hackling. The dusty processes in the order 
of their importance were determined by this investigation to be, first, 
carding; second, machine hackling; third, preparing; and fourth, 
hand hackling. Those containing the largest amount of micro-organ- 
isms, in the order of their importance, were, first, hand hackling; 
second, carding; third, machine hackling; fourth, preparing; fifti), 
spinning; and sixth, reeling. The cause of the injurious nature of 
the flax dust previously referred to as being very largely of mineral 
origin was ascertained to be the considerable proportion of silica. 
The health-injurious conditions in the different rooms were discussed 
briefly, as follows: 

The hackling rooms, both hand and machine, are described as very 
dusty. Their condition explains the ill health of the workers and the 
rapid elimination of the workers which takes place. As an addi* 
tional cause, reference is made (with quotations from the writings of 

» Report upon the Conditions of Work in Flax and Linen MiUs, by Hamilton 
P. Smith, p. 10. London, 1904. 
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the late Dr. C. D. Purdon, of Belfast, and Doctor Arlidge) to the 
arduous nature of the work in the machine-hackling rooms, the 
natore of the work not admitting of a moment's relaxation on the 
part of the boys employed. 

The carding rooms are described as so dusty that the workers ap- 
pear to work constantly in a mist. It is held to be the most unhealthy 
occupation from which results a rapid elimination of workers, only 
those of strong constitution being able to continue at it. Despite this, 
the unhealthy nature of the work leads to illness frequently and 
causes others to abandon the work. The average duration of employ- 
ment is the shortest, and yet the sickness among the workers is the 
greatest As possibly causing the dust of the carding rooms to be 
more injurious than that of any other, reference is made to the metal 
particles which must be present in the air from the wearing away by 
friction of the nimierous teeth on the carding machines. 

Work in the preparing rooms is not considered to be comparable 
•s regards injury to health with those described, and it is pointed 
out that the figures as to the amount of dust and of micro-organisms 
present in the air are to some extent vitiated by the fact that carding 
and preparing are sometimes carried on in the same room. 

Beeling is not an injurious occupation; what injury to health there 
is arises from the humidity of the atmosphere. As a subsidiary cause 
of iU health in these rooms, is the fact that some of the machines are 
only capable of being kept in motion by the foot being pressed con- 
tinuaUy on a bar underneath the machine. This necessitates con- 
tinuous strain on the muscular system. (<>) 

It is a matter of regret that there should be no very conclusive 
statistical data regarding the apparently very serious health-injurious 
effects of linen and thread manufacture, and in the absence of such 
data, especially for the United States, no definite and conclusive 
opinion would be warranted, although the general observations sus- 
tain the conclusion that the labor conditions in this industry are very 
fxt from being what they should be to reduce the health-injurious 
effects of the various employments to a minimum. 

HEMP AND COSDAGE KANTTFACTXTBE. 

The manufacture of cordage ranks first in the group of miscel- 
laneous textile products, but the industry never has attained to as 
large proportions in the United States as the home market alone 
would seem to warrant. With the introduction of machinery the 
earlier ropewalks have nearly disappeared and conditions otherwise 

'Report upon the Conditions of Work in Flax and Linen Mills, by Hamilton 
P. Smitti, appendix 7, pp. 22, 23. London, 1004. 
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in this employment have undergone material changes. In the rope- 
walks very common to an earlier period it was the practice, according 
to Clark, for a man to walk forward and backward, spinning from 
the hemp around his waist, the twist being imparted from a whed 
turned by a boy. Occasionally this practice is still followed at the 
present time. That the employment was more or less injurious to 
health is pointed out by Thackrah, and commented upon in Hall's 
Joiimal of Health in 1832, where it is stated that ^' ropewalkers 
suffer inconvenience from their stooping position." In the modern 
rope factory the twist is imparted by rapidly rotating machinery sim- 
ilar to that used in textile mills generally, making it possible, in the 
words of Clark, ^^ to spin a rope several thousand feet In length on an 
upright apparatus occupying but a few square feet." 

The descriptive account of the processes and circumstances under 
which the work is carried on fully sustains the view that a not incon- 
siderable amount of dust is generated during practically eveiy im- 
portant process, and without question more or less to the injury of 
the health of the employees. In discussing the hygiene of this occu- 
pation much emphasis is placed upon the specific processes necessary 
for the successful preparation of the hemp, flax, jute, and other fiber. 
The subject is referred to in a special report of the Massachusetts 
state board of health, which is in fact the only really trustworthy 
account of present-day conditions in this employment. Referring 
to the manufacture of cordage, twine, carpet yam, and gunny bags 
the report states that : 

The raw material in various forms comes in bales, which are opened 
and shaken apart, and the contents are then treated according to their 
nature. Ordinary jute and hemp, after being shaken out, are run 
through softening machines, in wnich they are moistened with an 
emulsion of oil and water, preparatory to carding. Old rope, gunny 
bagging and twine are run through machines which pick the fibers 
apart as a preliminary to other processes. Opening, picking, soften- 
ing and carding are processes which are exceedin^y dusty, and the 
dust is very irritating to the air passages. The machines whidi 
straighten and twist the fibers also give rise to much dust. 

Arlidge reports upon the conditions in this employwment as fol- 
lows: 

The manufacture of rope and other cordage, formerly carried on 
after a primitive fashion m " ropewalks," to be found in every town, 
has become greatly transformed by the introduction of machinery- 
The great rope-making establishment at Belfast has almost annihi- 
lated every ropewalk in Ireland, and seems in a fair way of doing 
the same thing for England. 

The hemp, Kussian or Manila, is worked on the same g^ieral lines 
as flax. It has first to be sorted and picked over by girls, hand- 
roughed and heckled, then carded and a sliver formed, which, after 
a certain degree of twisting in the roving frames, is submitted to the 
spinning machines. Both the wet and dry processes are used, the 
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fonner principallv for the fine yam. The spun yarn is next taken 
to large tanks of boiling tar, through which it is slowly passed ; this 
done, the superfluous tar is pressed out between iron rollers, and the 
yam afterwards slowly dried. The next business is the twisting of 
the yarn into strands, on the old ropewalk principle, but by the aid 
of machines. Cord made from harsh fibers has to undergo a scouring 
proce^ prior to sizing and polishing, to fit it for market. 

This outline of the processes conveys the general hygienic features 
of rope making, and at two points at least, viz, in the sorting and the 
heckling and preparing rooms, the evil of dust arises just as in work- 
ing flax for linen, in no small degree, with its inevitable consequences 
to the respiratory organs. 

Parry also refers to this occupation, and with special reference to 
health-injurious consequences incidental to the manufacture of rope 
or cordage. He points out that — 

Hemp is used for ropes, cords, and carpets. The manufacture is 
much tne same as jute. No heckling machines are used. In carpet 
making the hemp is cut into 12-inch lengths, oiled, and then scutched, 
carded, and arranged in slivers. The coarse fibers and woody matters 
are removed, and the rest converted into tow. The slivers are made 
into large bales, which are again passed through the finishing card, 
by which fresh tow is separated. Wool is also an important ingredient 
in this industry. After the hempen foundation is made, short-fibered 
coarse wool, wound on bobbins, is woven in. All these processes pro- 
duce dust of hemp and wool; especially is this noticed during the 
emptying of the tow box, and also during the dressing process, partic- 
ularly of hemp imported into this country. 

The hemp must be sorted and picked over, hand roughed and 
heckled; then carded and a sliver formed, twisted and spun either 
by the wet or dry process. In all the early stages, especially sorting 
and heckling, dust is produced just as it is in linen making. 

Contrasting present-day conditions in rope manufacture with the 
earlier and very primitive processes common to all ropewalks, it is 
somewhat doubtful whether the change to the almost universal use 
of machinery has been really a benefit to the occupation. The neces- 
aty of walking forward and backward in the old-fashioned ropewalk 
no doubt was of great value as a matter of mere physical exercise, but 
no conclusive observations have been made a matter of record which 
would warrant a definite opinion as to whether conditions at the pres- 
ent time in ropewalks are better or worse than those prevailing at 
fonner periods. 

The occupation mortality statistics of cordage workers are limited 
to English sources since no data have been made public regarding the 
mortality of this occupation in the United States. The number of 
male wage-earners employed in this industry in the United States 
in 1905 was 8,646, a sufficient basis for a safe generalization if the 
necessary mortality data were available. The reference to the mor- 
Wty of rope makers in the Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual 
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Report of the Begistrar-General for the three years ending with 1902 
is in part as follows: 

The number enumerated in this occupation was onl^ 6^55 at the 
last census, the number being too small to warrant detailed examina- 
tion. As compared with the standard for occupied and retired males 
the death rates fluctuate widely. In the main working time of life 
the comparative mortality figure is 910, or 9 per cent less than the 
standara, and under eacn heading except phthisis they suffer less 
than the average mortality. (*) 

The recent English statistics for this occupation are quite conclusive 
of the unfavorable effects of the employment on health at ages 20 to 
84 and at 55 or over. In the table which follows a comparison is 
made of the mortality from all causes of men in this group with occu- 
pied males generally, and while the differences are not very pro- 
nounced at the earlier ages, they indicate the facts at least wiih 
approximate accuracy, and the comparison is, therefore, quite sug- 
gestive. 

MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG MALE COBDAOB KKAKJBAS, COMPARED 
WITH THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1903; 
BY AGB GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Slxty-flfth Annaal Reoort of the Reglstrar-Geiiextl 

of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 



Age at death. 



15 to 19 yean... 
30 to 24 yean... 
25 to 34 years... 
85 to 44 yeari... 
45 to 54 yean... 
55 to 64 yean... 
65 yean or over 



Death rate 


Death rate l»r male oord 






per 1,000 




Greater (+) 


foraU 




orlessC-) 


oocupied 
maiee. 


Rate per 
1,000. 


than rate 
foraU 

occupied 
mates. 


2.44 


2.20 


- a24 


4u41 


5.75 


+ L84 


6.01 


6.47 


4- .40 


10.22 


7.45 


— 2.77 


17.73 


13.03 


- 4.70 


31.01 


32.49 


+ L48 


88.39 


105.86 


+17.47 



Ratio to 
ratekraB 

oooiniled 
malBB. 



90 
1» 
106 
73 
73 
106 
1» 



The preceding table is self-explanatory and requires no further 
comment. A more extended comparison, however, is made in the next 
table, in which the mortality of cordage makers from consumption 
is compared with the normal mortality of occupied males, by divi- 
sional periods of life. The comparison shows that the mortality from 
consumption is excessive at ages 20 to 34 and 55 or over, or at the 
same age period at which the general death rate of cordage makers is 
in excess of the normal mortality of occupied males. 



^Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Beglstrar- 
Qeneral of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and V^ales, p. Ixxzix. 
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MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG MALE €ORDAGE JHAJKBRS, COMPARED 
WITH THAT OP ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 1900 TO 
1902. BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Stxty-flfth Annual Report of the Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 





Mortality from consumption. 




Death rate 

per 1,000 

^aU 

occupied 

males. 


Death rate for male cordage 
makers. 


Age at death. 


Rate per 
l,000i 


Greater(+) 

orle8s(— ) 

than rate 

foraU 
oocupled 

males. 


Rattoto 

rate for aU 

occupied 

males. 


UtolOyeaxs 


0.64 
1.56 
8.08 
3.74 
3.04 
8.16 
Lll 


a34 
3.00 
3.50 
3.48 
LIS 
3.77 
1.50 


-a 30 
+ .64 
+ .56 
- .36 
-1.86 
+L61 
+ .30 


44 


30 to 34 yean 


136 


3S to 34 yean 


138 


35 to 44 yean 


01 


45 to 54 yean 


30 


55 to 64 yean 


175 


(5 yean'or orer . . 


135 







The industrial insurance mortality experience of rope makers is 
limited to 109 deaths from all causes. Of this number^ 28, or 25.7 
per cent, were from consumption, and 9, or 8.3 per cent, were from 
respiratory diseases other than consumption. Of the deaths from 
other respiratory diseases, 6 were from pneumonia, 1 from asthma, 
and 2 from bronchitis. The following table gives an extended com- 
parison of the mortality of rope makers from consumption with the 
normal mortality of all males in the registration area of the United 
States for the seven-year period 1900 to 1906. 

PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG ROPE RKAKBRS, 
1887 TO 1906, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REGISTRATION 
ARBA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906» BY AGE GROUPS. 

(Flgnret fbr rope makers from experience of an induatrial insurance comnany; flgnres 
for males in registration area compated from mortality statistics of the United States 
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Deaths of rope makers, 
1697 to 1906, due to— 


Per cent of deaths due to 
consumption among— 


Age at death. 


All causes. 


Consump- 
tion. 


Rope 
maken. 


Males in 

registration 

area. 1900 

tol906. 


l&^MTean 


13 
18 
17 
18 
34 
30 




? 

6 


fi0.0 

sao 

41.2 
33.3 


27.8 


fttoMmm 


31.3 


^^ Ujmn.. 


23.6 


« to 64 yean 


16.0 


Rio 64 ran... 


8.1 


fl^ y^MT Of o w • «••••••••.••■••.••■.••...•..«•*••...•.. 


' ' * .r 


2,7 










Total 


109 


28 


26.7 


14.8 



The0e statistics show an excessive mortality from consumption 
among rope makers, and this excess is specially high at the younger 
ages. One-half of the total mortality was due to consumption at 
ages 15 to 24 and 25 to 84, against an expected proportion of 27.8 
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and 31.3, respectively. While the statistics are limited to compara- 
tively small numbers, the facts are decidedly suggestive of h^th- 
injurious conditions in the rope-making industry. 

The observations and statistical data regarding the mortality of 
cordage makers, while not entirely conclusive, indicate with at least 
approximate accuracy the high degree of consumption frequency at 
ages 20 to 34 and at 55 or over. It is quite probable that changes 
in occupation affect the official vital statistics of this trade to a suffi- 
cient extent to understate the true effect of the employment on 
health. There would therefore appear to be unfavorable conditions 
in this employment, doubtless largely due ix) the exposure to vegetable 
fiber dust, resulting in a comparatively high degree of consumption 
frequency among the employees. 

MAKXTFACTTTBE OF JUTE AND JUTE OOOD& 

The manufacture of jute and jute goods in 1905 gave employment 
to 6,083 wage-earners, but of this number only 2,437 were men, while 
3,083 were women, and 563 were diildren under 16 years of agB,(») 
The industry is practically new in the United States, and as yet only 
a beginning has been made in its development, but it is significant 
that there has been an increase of 50 per cent in the number of wage- 
earners employed in the manufacture of jute and jute goods during 
the five years ending with 1905. No vital statistics have been pub- 
lished for this industry as it is carried on in the United States, but 
some reference will subsequently be made to the official statistics of 
Scotland, where the industry has attained to very considerable pro- 
portions. 

A brief description of jute manufacture was included in Bevan^s 
account of the manufacturing industries of the United Kingdom, 
and while the description is of somewhat early date it applies to 
present-day conditions, which in the meantime have not undergone 
a material change : 

Formerly jute used to be spun as flax, which it resembles in fiber, 
though much coarser. It was heckled, so as to get as much as possi- 
ble of the fine fiber, and separate it from the coarse. The latter, how- 
ever, so greatly predominated that it was found to be a useless expense, 
and it was, therefore^ treated like tow, and placed at once in the card- 
ing en^ne. As it is even coarser than tow, one would naturally 
think that more dust would arise, and that the trade would surpass 
the flax trade in unhealthiness ; but this is not so, owin^ to the neces- 
sity for saturating the jute with oil, so as to make the coarse and 
brittle fibers flexible. Its very roughness, therefore, has proved a 
sanitary safeguard to the workers. 

Bevan enumerates 20 subdivisions of labor in jute manufacture, 
but he does not enlarge upon the health-injurious conditions inci- 

« Census of Manufactures, 1005, Part III, p. 190. 
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dental to the different employments. On the whole, however, the 
subdivisions of labor in jute manufacture correspond to those in 
textile manufacture generaUy The most serious factor injurious to 
health in jute manufacture is the dust problem, which under most 
&vorable circumstances, however, is subject to material modifica- 
tion. The dust of jute under the microscope, according to Oliver, 
dkows ^ vegetable fibers which are often torn and ragged and there- 
fore with difficulty detached from the bronchial mucous membrane." 
The hygiene of this employment has been discussed by various 
authorities, and an excellent account of the conditions affecting the 
health of persons employed in jute manufacture in Dundee, Scot- 
knd, was contributed to Oliver's '* Dangerous Trades," by Mr. 
Harry J. Wilson, one of His Majesty's inspectors of factories, from 
which in part the following extracts are made, emphasizing the 
more dusty processes of this occupation : 

The first operation in the process of the manufacture of jute con- 
> lists in cutting the binding ropes of the bale and opening out the 
jhard, compressed material. This is invariably done by hand, and 
; immediately afterwards the fiber, still in a compressed state, is passed 
through between four heavy deeply-fluted rollers intersecting each 
other, which open the material somewhat and facilitate its disen- 
tanglement, before it is placed on the feeding table of the softener. 
During these processes, while the fiber is in a dry condition, a con- 
aderable Quantity of dust is shaken out, much of it being of a gritty 
na^ore ana consisting largely of fine particles of the sand or mud in 
which the plant growa The latter impurities adhere to the rooty 
i portion of the plant, but becomes dispersed when the fiber is shaken 
(ni and disturbed. It is in this dust that tetanus spores have been 
found in very considerable quantities. • * ♦ As matters at pres- 
et stand, the preparing operations in jute factories are much more 
dusty than subsequent processes, but the particles thrown off in card- 
ing, drawing, and rove spinning are more of a light, fluff v nature, 
wid prove less irritating to the respiratoiy organs than the gritty 
dust evolved in handling the dry jute. Aner the material has been 
effectivelv softened, and while in a slightly moist condition, it is fed 
into the " breaker " card. Here, owing to the splitting and combing 
wtion of the rapidly-running card teeth, many rooty particles and 
other impurities are removed, but the heavier matter falls below the 
inachines, from which it is taken away periodically, so that only the 
lighter dust rises and is breathed by the operators. 

The operations subsequent to carding evolve little dust relatively, 
hut owing to the excessive speed of spinning- frame flyers and the fric- 
tion on the yam, very light, fluffy particles are continually rising in 
spinning rooms, so that the atmosphere becomes charged with ex- 
fi^^ely fine portions of fiber. All horizontal surfaces and the cloth- 
u^ and hair of the workers in these departments soon become coated 
^th this dust 

The dirtiest and most objectionable processes in the manufacture 
of the material are undoubtedly those of preparing and spinning. 
The remuneration of the operatives in these departments is consider- 
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ably less than that earned by the weavers. Thus a distinctly lowei 
class of employees engage in the former processes, the more self- 
respecting taking up weaving as a means oi livelihood. 

Where the finer (qualities of fiber are treated, the amount of dust 
evolved is comparatively small, and the factories fairly clean ; but in 
the coarser varieties it becomes excessive and the whole premises 
assume a dirty and objectionable aspect. It may be of interest U 
observe hero that many women en^apd in the preparing and spinnini 
operations of Jute manufacture haDitually snuff, presumably to rio 
the nostrils of dust. The custom is rarely observed among woma 
outside Dundee. 

The prevention of the dispersal of dust in carding and spinning i 
extremely difficult, for it appears to rise, more or less, from the fiber 
wherever it is sufficiently disturbed, and from any number of pointfl 
even in one room. Exhaust fans, however, when placed immediate]] 
above the softening machines and properly erected, undoubted!] 
remove much of the fine, gritty particles shaken out of the raw mft 
terial, and where a hood is arranged above the exact seat of dust pro 
duction and communicates with a fan, there is little to complain of. 

This particular dust from the raw material is most irritating ti 
breathe, and is presumably injurious, but fortunately few personi 
in any one mill come in contact with it. 

To quote further, the following remarks refer to the high tempen 
ture and other conditions injurious to health in jute spinning Tooms 

Unquestionably the high temperatures of spinning rooms are dis 
tinctly harmful, perhaps more so than is usually imagined. In fact 
the writer, from close observation of operatives in various parts oi 
the country and in dissimilar industries exposed persistently to wars 
atmospheres, is of opinion that a general lowering of the health (il 
certain instances marked) very frequently follows such employmflit 
The effects of constantly breathing warm air, quite apart trom th< 
liability to chills which such atmospheres engender, are worthy oi 
closer study and scientific investigation. Certainly exposure to greai 
radiated heat, if the air is not particularly warm, aoes not affcti 
workmen in a similar manner. 

The opinion of Wilson, based upon personal investigation, is to tb 
effect that the weaving of jute is apparently a healthy occupation 
judging from the general appearance of the operatives. Most of thesi 
operatives are women, including sack sewers, who as a rule present i 
ruddy and robust appearance. The disease liability of jute worker 
employed in spinning and preparing rooms to pulmonary diseases i 
also discussed by Wilson, who incidentally comments upon other fee 
tors injurious to health as follows: 

Investigations reveal a predisposition among factory workers, aoc 

Sarticularly those employed in spinning and preparing rooms^ t« 
evelop respiratory troubles, broncho-pneumonia, chronic bronchitis 
and pulmonary emphysema being the most prominent. There is also 
a sing[ularly lar^ number of {>atients admitted to the local infirmarj 
suffering from lobar pneumonia. Rheumatism is an extremely com- 
mon ailment, and can be partially accounted for by the great varia- 
tions of temperature which operatives have frequently to withstancL 
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Multiple tuberculous lesions are frequently observed in the children 
of the poorer operatives, and thus one finds from time to time young 
persons at worK with portions of the hands amputated on account of 
scrofulous or tuberculous diseases of the bones. Slight deafness is 
widespread among jute operatives, but other textile workers may be 
afflicted in a similar degree. The excessive noise of jute- weaving 
looms and the persistent loud hum of spinning frames presumably 
account for much of this. The looms, owing to their large size and the 
weight and high speed of the shuttles, are particularly noisy. The 
possibility of the dust inducing the formation of an obstruction with 
the waxy secretion of the ear is not excluded. Indeed, the fine light 
particles of fiber readily accumulate in the external auditory canal. 
A hoarseness or husmness of voice is met with frequently, and is 
especially marked in preparing and spinning operatives. Whether 
this is due to overstraining of the voice, shouting above the noise of 
the machinery, or to dust irritation of the vocal chords has never 
been clearly demonstrated. Anaemia in its commonest forms is a 
frequent aiunent among all the operatives, but doubtless careless and 
injudicious feeding contributes to this condition of health. 

Wilson describes the occurrence of " mill fever," so called, which 
no doubt contributes in a measure toward a predisposition to respira- 
tory and tubercular diseases, as follows : 

An illness locally known as ^' mill fever " attacks about one-fourth 
of the persons who commence labor in factories for the first time. 
The OTmptoms make their appearance a few days after work is 
started and take the form of one or more of the following: Headache, 
backache, lassitude, thirst, and slight fever. The attack lasts about 
fixxm three to four days and yields to antifebrile medicines, followed 
by tonics. It has been observed that the patients are usually voung 
people and are frequently of weak constitution or badly nourished. 

In summing up his conclusions this authority calls attention to the 
difficulty of differentiating with accuracy between the health-injurious 
effects properly to be charged to the industry and the effects of poor 
feeding and bad housing, which no doubt are of considerable impor- 
tance in Dundee, since the low physical and social condition of the 
operatives in jute factories is admitted to be a marked feature of the 
industry. In conclusion, Wilson refers to the health conditions in 
jute manufacture in East India, where the industry has developed to 
large proportions, stating that:(^) 

The reports of the inspectors of jute mills in East India show that 
the industry is considered there to have no particularly deleterious 
effects on health. The mills, however, are bunt with very hi^h roofs 
and are largely open to the sky. The climate permits of this, and 
accordingly the ventilation gives no trouble. Another fact has to be 
borne in mind in comparing Indian operatives with those employed 
tt home. The former are minatory, only remaining a year or two at 
the industry, and, presumably, insufficient time is given for any in- 

* Mention maj also be made here of a recently pubUshed report of the East 
India Factoiy Labor Commission, Vol. I, Parliamentary Paper GD^292. Lon- 
don, 1908. 
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jurious effects to betray themselves; whereas in Scotland the bulk of 
a lifetime is spent by a worker in a jute factory. 

The conclusions of Wilson are fully sustained by other qualified 
observers, and an account by Arlidge of this employment is included 
in this review of qualified medical opinions regarding the health- 
injurious conditions in this industry: 

In general principle the processes resemble those in use in making 
linen, but as the fibers of lute are coarser, longer, and more brittle 
than those of flax slight differences exist in the mechanical opera- 
tions. Hackling is, of recent years, not employed, but the jute is at 
once sent to the carding machme. But what would be a most dustj 
and injurious operation is rendered comparatively harmless by tin 
previous profuse sprinkling of the jute with water and train oil, foi 
the purpose of rendering the fibers more flexible. This preparator; 
moistening and softening of the material is an advantage in the sul^ 
sequent operations of preparing and spinning, by reducing greatlj 
the amount of dust that this harsh substance would otherwise pn 
off. Nevertheless, I have seen jute in the course of spinning give oil 
much coarse dust, and should anticipate that could the statistics oi 
the jute manufacture be got at they would, on the whole, exhibit 
still more insanitary results than do those of the linen trade. 

It is only for Scotland that the vital statistics of workers in juti 
have been separately recorded, but it is somewhat doubtful whetha 
employment in the industry is sufficiently permanent to warrant finfll 
conclusions. During the three years ending with 1892 there occurred 
in Scotland 132 deaths of jute workers ages 25 to 64, and of this 
number only 26, or 19.7 per cent, were from consumption. There also 
occurred 20 deaths from bronchitis, 15 from pneumonia, and 4 from 
other respiratory diseases, a total of 65 deaths from diseases of the 
lungs and air passages, or 49.2 per cent of the mortality from all 
causes. In commenting upon the mortality of persons employed in 
the manufacture of jute, the Supplement to the Thirty-eighth An- 
nual Report of the Registrar-General of Scotland states that diseases 
of the respiratory system and phthisis are especially prominent as 
causes of death, and that to these diseases may be added diseases oi 
the nervous and circulatory systems. If, however, the general 
death rates of jute workers are compared with the correspondbf 
mortality of males generally, the rates are rather below than above 
the average except at ages 15 to 19. This rather unexpected resoll 
is no doubt due in part to occupation selection, but as has been pre- 
viously pointed out, the class of labor employed in jute manufactun 
in Scotland is of a decidedly low order. The details of the mortalitj 
for three years ending with 1892 are set forth in the following table 
which has been abstracted from the report (p. Ixxi) previously 
referred to: 
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MOBTALTTT OF MALE EMPLOTBES IN JTIJTB MANVFAOTIJKK IN SCOTLAND, 

1800 TO 1892. 

mom the Supplement to the Thirty-eighth Annual Bepprt of the Beglstrar-General of 

BirthB, Deaths, and Marriages of Scotland.] 
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6.72 

7.63 

9.96 

24.34 

99.68 



*Tlie years of life as used in this table means three times the number of employees 
in lute manufacture enumerated at the census of 1891. 

The Supplement to the Forty-eighth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of Scotland, published in 1905, comments at greater length 
upon this employment, and again the statistical data contradict some of 
the previously quoted medical conclusions unfavorable to the industry. 
According to the report, males in jute manufacture experienced death 
rates at ages 25 to 44 and 45 to 64 below the corresponding death rates 
of all males in Scotland. At ages 25 to 64 there occurred 145 deaths 
from all causes among jute workers, and of this number 26, or 17.9 per 
cent, were from consumption and other tubercular diseases, while 19 
were from pneumonia, 12 from bronchitis, and 3 from other respira- 
toiy diseases, a total of 60 deaths from diseases of the lungs and air 
passages, or 41.4 per cent of the mortality from all causes. The facts 
m detail regarding the general mortality of jute workers, by divi- 
sional periods of life, for the three years ending with 1902, are set 
forth in the table below, which has also been abstracted from the re- 
port (p. cxxvii) previously referred to: 



MORTALITT OF MALE EMPLOYEES IK JI7TB llIABn7FA.OTIJBB IN SCOTLAND, 

IflOO TO 19Q2. 



I From the Supplement to the Forty-eighth Annual Report of the 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages of Scotland.] 


Registrar-General of 


Age. 


Yean of 
Ufe.(a) 


Deaths. 


Rate per 
1,000. 


Rate per 

1,000 for an 

employed 

males. 


UtoMyvam 


12,213 

9,2M 

4,740 

888 


69 
80 
81 


4.67 

6.35 

18.14 

08.80 




ft to 44 yean 


0.32 


4toMymn 


26.82 


ft yeais or over 









* The years of life as used in this table means three times the number of employees 
In jute manufacture enumerated at the census of 1901. 

The available statistical data do not warrant a definite conclusion 
at the present time, but the observed conditions in the industry sug- 
gest that the same may safely be classed among the dusty trades more 
or less injurious to health and predisposing to consumption. 
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PAPEB AND TTTLP MANXTFACTTTBE. 

The manufacture of paper and wood pulp, according to the census 
of 1905, gave employment to 65,964 wage-earners, the number of 
which had increased 33 per cent during the preceding five years. The 
industry is concentrated in large plants, in which, broadly speaking, 
the conditions of work, with particular reference to disease and ex- 
posure to other health-injurious circumstances, are more satisfactory 
than in small establishments. The industry has undergone a marknd 
change within recent years, and the predominating material used in 
manufacture now consists of wood pulp, in place of linen rags, whidi 
in the past constituted the sole material from which paper was made. 
Among other materials which are at the present time employed in 
paper manufacture, aside from wood pulp, are chiefly rags, including 
cotton and flax waste and sweepings, manila stock, including jute, 
bagging, rope, waste, threads, and straw, which last is being employed 
to an increasing extent, including the rice straw of the Southern 
States. 

The most important dust-producing material is rags, which, as ft 
rule, however, are subjected to a preliminary sorting process outside 
of paper mills. A careful sorting process is necessary to eliminate 
colored rags, which are not adapted for white paper making, all of 
which is carried on in the rag and sorting rooms, which form the 
dustiest section of a paper mill. The sorting and the transfer of the 
rags to the cylinders in which they are boiled under high pressure 
with caustic soda are, according to Arlidge, the only important proc- 
esses in which dust is set free except at the tear-up machines and to a 
limited extent in the bleaching department, whei'e there is often a 
diffusion of the dust of bleaching powder, which, however, can be pre- 
vented by previously moistening it, which is often the case. 

The health-injurious aspects of the industry are referred to in a re- 
port of the Massachusetts state board of health to the effect that — 

The operatives engaged in certain of the processes of paper w^iilnTig 
are exposed to considerable dust from rags used in the manufacture; 
those engaged in other departments are exposed more or less to wet; 
and those in still others are exposed to no industrial dangers whatever. 
The most important department of such a mill, from a sanitary stand- 
point, is the rag;-sorting room. In most of the mills visited provi^on 
exists for carrying away, by mechanical ventilation, the dust arising 
from the handling of the rags; in some, no provision whatever^ 
made. On account of the nature of the raw material, it is generally 
thought that there is some risk of infection of those who handle the 
rags, and smallpox is everywhere looked upon as one of the most im- 

Eortant possible dancers of the paper industry. It would appear, 
owever, from facts obtainable, that cases of infection traceable to the 
handling of rags are not conmion. In some of the establishments, it is 
said, the rag sorters are seldom sick. In the establishments visited 
the operatives had generally the appearance of health and strength. 
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In a subsequent report by the same authority the dust problem in 
paper manufacture is discussed at greater length, in part as follows : 

The materials from which paper is made include rags, burlap, old 
paper and wood pulp. Rags are derived chiefly from foreign coun- 
tries, from which they are imported in bales compressed by hydraulic 
power. These are opened at the mill, and the contents are put into 
a closed, box-like structure, known as a " beater " or " thresher," con- 
taining a large wooden roller with iron "fingers," which revolve several 
hundred times i)er minute. This separates the rags and shakes them 
thoroughly, giving rise to much dust, which falls between the long 
strips of iron grating beneath the roller into a specially constructed 
receptacle, which may be cleaned out by hand or by means of an ex- 
haust fan and dust pipe. During this process more or less dust com- 
monly escapes into tne room, and m some instances the amount is very 
great, partly because of the very dirty character of the rags handled. 
From lacts ^thered with reference to this process in 80 establishments 
it appears that, with the usual grade of stock, no matter what kind of 
"duster " or " thresher " is used, and in spite of exhaust fans and dust 
pipes, some dust will escape. With hign-grade stock certain dusters 
work very well, while with low-grade stock the results are far from 
satisfactory. Some very high-grade clean stock gives off little if any 
dust 

hi some mills the dust from the threshers is collected and baled. 
This work is exceedingly dusty, and the men who perform it are pro- 
vided with respirators, which they appear to use with far less re- 
luctance than is shown by those to whom they are supplied in other 
dusty trades. 

From the duster or thresher the rags are conveyed by hand or 
throneh a chute to the sorting room, where they are sorted on tables 
inth box-like tops provided with bottoms of wire netting, through 
which dust and nne particles escape to receptacles below. 

The most recent English mortality statistics of paper manufacture 
tre for the three years ending with 1902, referred to in the Supple- 
nient to the Sixty-fifth Annual Beport of the Registrar-General in 
put as follows : 

^ At aees under 20 years paper makers experience a mortality con- 
siderabTy above, and at ages over 65 years slightly above, the standard 
for occupied and retired males ; at all other ages it is below the stand- 
ard, the difference beinff most marked at ages 35 to 55 years. In 
the main working period of life the comparative mortalitv figure is 
730, or 27 per cent below the standard. The mortality trom influ- 
enza, alcoholism, and liver disease, and accident is in each case less 
than half the standard, and under every other heading except suicide 
there is also an advantage. (•) 

The recent English mortality statistics for persons employed in 
the paper industry do not indicate a very marked effect of this em- 
ployment on health, but rather to the contrary the general death rate 
^as below the average at ages 20 to 64. In the table which follows 

*Ptrt II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
^^^oenl of Births, Deaths* and Marriages in Bngland and Wales, p. xci. 
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a comparison is made of the mortality from all causes among men in 
this group with that of occupied males generally, and the comparison 
shows that it is only at ages 15 to 19, and 65 or over, that the gaienl 
death rate of persons employed in paper manufacture exceeds Uie 
general average. 



MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONO PAPER JKAKBH8, COMPARED WITH 
THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BT 
AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Bixty-tdth Annual Report of the ReglstiBP-Oeneral of Bfrtfai, D«illi 

and liarriagea in England and Wales.] 



Age at death. 



15 to 19 yean... 
20 to 24 years... 
25 to 34 years... 
35 to 44 years... 
45 to 54 years... 
55 to 64 years... 
65 years or over 



Death rate 
per 1,000 

ftyraU 

occupied 

males. 



2.44 

4.41 

6.01 

10.22 

17.73 

31.01 



Death rate for paper maken. 



Rateper 
1,000. 



8.46 

4.01 

5.02 

6.66 

11.05 

26.88 

94.80 



Greater 

(+) or less 

(-)than 

ntelorall 

occupied 

males. 



+LQ2 

- .40 

- .» 
-8.56 
-6.68 
-4.63 
+6.41 



Ratio to 
rate for al 

oeeopled 

OiM. 



va 
11 

H 

tt 
K 
Iff 



The preceding table is self-explanatory and requires no further 
comment. A more extended comparison, however, is made in tli6 
next table, in which the mortality of paper makers from consumption 
is compared with the normal mortality of occupied males from this 
disease, by divisional periods of life. The comparison shows thattho 
mortality from consumption was below the average at all ages. 



MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG PAPBR IHAKBRS, COMPARED WITH 
THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY 
AGE GROUPS. 

(From Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the ReglstTar-OeDertl 9i 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages In England and Wales.] 



Age at death. 



15 to 19 years.. 
20 to 24 years. . 
25 to 34 years. . 
35 to 44 yean.. 
45 to54yeax8.. 
55 to 64 years. . 
66 yean or over 



Mortality from oonaumption. 



Death nte 
per 1,000 

for all 

occupied 

mafes. 



0.54 
1.55 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.16 
1.11 



Death rate for paper maken. 



Rate 



ate per 
1,000. 



0.54 
L29 
1.06 
2.13 
1.78 
1.86 
1.08 



Greater (-f ) 
or]e8s(— ) 

than rate 
for all 

occnpied 



~ .28 

— .08 

— .61 
— L26 

— .30 

— .09 



Ratio to 

rate lor 

alloeeih 

ptedmaM- 



Iff 


91 

n 

n 
» 
n 
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The foregoing comparison indicates a degree of consumption fre- 
quency below the average for paper makers, but the differences are 
not very pronounced and at certain periods of life are very slight. 
It is quite probable that occupation changes affect the accuracy of the 
official vital statistics and that the health-injurious effects of the in- 
Aistry are more serious than is disclosed by an analysis of the 
iTailable statistical information regarding this employment. 

The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of paper 
makers are limited to 115 deaths from all causes, of which 34, or 29.6 
per cent, were from consumption. Of the mortality of paper makers 
from respiratory diseases other than consumption, 9 were from pneu- 
monia and 1 was from bronchitis. There were 44 deaths of paper 
makers from consumption and from other respiratory diseases com- 
bined, or 38.3 per cent of the total mortality was due to diseases of 
the lungs and air passages. The excess in the mortality of paper 
makers from consumption is clearly brought out in the tabular pre- 
sentation of the proportionate mortality from this disease, by divi- 
aonal periods of life. 

ntOPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG PAPKR MAKBRS, 

Vm TO 1906, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REGISTRATION 
ABBA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1000 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

(FtgiirM for paper makers from experience of an industrial insurance company ; flffures 
for males in the registration area computed from mortality statistics of the united 
Sutes census.] 





Deaths of paper makers, 
1897 to 1006, due to— 


Per cent of deaths due 
to consumption among— 


AflB at death. 


All causes. 


Ckmsump- 
tion. 


Paper 
makers. 


Mates hi 

registration 

area, 1000 to 

1006. 


Kto^MTwn 


13 
28 
18 
15 
23 
18 


6 
15 
7 
2 
3 
1 


46.2 
53.6 
88.0 
13.3 
13.0 
5.6 


27.8 


VtoMycus 


31.3 


StoMyeais 


23.6 


^tostjSm::::: 


15.0 


tStoMveais 


8.1 


• TMnorover 


2.7 






totit 


115 


34 


20.6 


14.8 







While according to this table the consumption mortality of paper 
niakers was excessive at all ages except 45 to 54, the excess was most 
pronounced at ages 15 to 44. At ages 15 to 24, out of every 100 deaths 
from all causes, 46.2 were from consumption, against 27.8 expected; 
it ages 25 to 34 the proportion was 53.6, against 31.3 expected ; and at 
^ffs 85 to 44 the proportion was 38.9, against 23.6 expected. 

CABIKETMAKEBS. 

The occupation of the cabinetmaker is a well-defined and separate 
l>nmch of carpentry practically limited to the manufacture of fumi- 
tefe, and men in this employment are often separately classified as 
ismiitoie makers and repairers. Occasionally the claasification in- 
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eludes upholsterers, but since the exposure to health-injurious coiidi* 
tions is essentially different in the two occupations, such a grouping 
is not in conformity to the conditions under which the two employ- 
ments are carried on. The census of 1900 returns the number of 
cabinetmakers at 35,641, but in addition the number of persons em- 
ployed in furniture manufacture was 23,078. In the vital statistics 
of the census of 1900, however, cabinetmakers and upholsterers are 
combined into one group, but the mortality returns were limited Uk 
the registration States, giving the combined number of the two em- 
ployments for known ages 15 years or over as 24,695. Among this 
number there occurred during the census year 446 deaths from aS 
causes, or at the rate of 18.06 per 1,000 per annum, against a geaenl 
average for all occupations of only 15.16. The mortality from con- 
sumption among cabinetmakers and upholsterers, according to thf 
census, was excessively high, or 3.59 per 1,000, against 2.37 for tU 
occupations, and 2.62 for the manufacturing and mechanical indus-, 
tries class. The consumption mortality of cabinetmakers and uphol- 
sterers was also decidedly in excess of the corresponding mortality of 
carpenters and joiners. While the consumption mortality rate for 
cabinetmakers and upholsterers was 3.59 per 1,000, as previously 
stated, the corresponding rate for carpenters and joiners was 2.31. 
It is also of interest to note that while among cabinetmakers and 
upholsterers the proportion of persons of ages 65 or over was 6 per 
cent, the corresponding proportion for carpenters and joiners was 7.9 
per cent. If the two employments had been separately returned the 
value of the data would have been very materially increased. It is 
quite safe to assume, however, that of the two occupations, that of the 
upholsterer is more injurious to health than the employment of the 
cabinetmaker. 

Qualified medical opinion is divided as to the health-injurious 
effects of the continuous inhalation of wood dust, but it is generallj 
agreed that the dust of hard wood is more injurious than the dust of 
soft wood, and that the most injurious of all is the dust of so-called 
satinwood, or African boxwood, which, however, is used in only very 
limited quantities for special purposes, which will be referred to 
again under wood turners and other woodworkers subsequently to be 
mentioned. 

Ramazzini held the opinion that workers in wood do not suffer 
any serious inconvenience on account of their employment, except 
those working in cypress, which produces headache, an opinion which 
does not seem to be confirmed by extensive experience in our numer- 
ous cypress shingle mills. At least no qualified medical opinion has 
been made a matter of record, to the effect that employees in cypress 
mills are subject to particularly injurious conditions. Thackrah, 
writing in 1832, refers to health-injurious consequences among men 
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rorking in particular kinds of hard wood, and his opinion is here 
poted, since it was fully confirmed by subsequent experience. 
Cabinetmakers suffer from the dust when they saw African, cam, 
osewood, and Spanish mahogany. The first of these is most injii- 
ioas. Its dust produces sneezing, headache, sickness, and sometimes 
omiting. This wood, however, is rarely used." 
B. W. Bichardson, M. D., also conmiented upon wood dust as more 
r less injurious to health and as a substance injurious to the lungs, 
tating that — 

The dusts of some kinds of wood, to which turners of wood and 
fee cutters of wood are exposed, are causes of much irritation of the 
Bugs and of bronchial cough. The dust is fine and penetrating, 
lod when it is from colored wood it imparts its own peculiar color 
(0 the bronchial secretion. I have seen these phenomena, markedly 
11 the case of mahogany carvers, in those who carve ornaments for 
Roches and other articles of furniture. The work gives rise to a 
l^reat quantity of wood dust, which is constantly inhaled. In carv- 
Big, the artisan has to keep up a blowing process with the lips in 
iroer to blow away the small portions of wood which he removes 
irith the chisel. This process is very wearying, but the chief com- 

Ktint made by the worker is of the dust he draws back in inhalation, 
e mischief is greatly increased in the rooms where the ventilation 
is imperfect. The cough is usually attended with copious secretion 
from the bronchial tubes, and I have more than once known the loss 
from this cause so copious as to cause other symptoms of wasting 
ud exhaustion allied to phthisis pulmonalis and constituting what 
MS been called bronchial phthisis. As a rule, however, those who 
taffer fr<Hn this form of disease recover when they are removed 
from their occupation and are placed in favorable circumstances for 
ftcovery. 

More recent observations are by Parry, who refers to the employ- 
ment of cabinetmakers, but who, in particular, considers the process 
of sandpapering and the resulting mixture of mineral with organic 
*^ In his opinion, "carpenters, joiners, turners, and cabinet- 
Biakers are exposed to the risks of breathing in wood dust ; but the 
lung-disease death rate — 337 compared with 402 for all males — does 
Jiot seem to prove that much harm is caused by its inhalation." 

Tracy refers very briefly to the occupation, and after stating that 
oust of vegetable origin is on the whole quite harmless, holds, regard- 
^ the effect of wood dust in particular, as follows : " The workmen 
^bo inhale vegetable dust do not as a rule suffer in consequence. 
The dust of wood, in particular, is so harmless that it seems more 
appropriate to speak of cabinetmakers and carpenters under another 
littding, as their attitude while at work has more to do in bringing 
^ disttise than the atmosphere they breathe. The dust of the hard 
^oods, as mahogany, rosewood, etc., may cause slight irritation of 
^0 larynx and trachea and a tendency to bronchial catarrh." 
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The annual reports of English factory inspectors contain frequoi 
references to the health-injurious effects of African boxwood, o 
so-called satinwood, rosewood, etc., but since the manufactiure o 
small articles in which this wood is used brings the ^nploymeo 
more properly within the group of wood turners and carvers, th 
peculiar effects of the dust of this wood on health will there be c<n 
sidered in more detail. 

As previously stated, the United States census returns combine th 
mortality of cabinetmakers with that of upholsterers; and the odI 
official vital statistics are for the State of Rhode Island for th 
decade ending with 1906. The number of deaths of cabinetmakei 
recorded was only 50 from all causes, and of this number 12, or 24 pc 
cent, were from consumption. The number of deaths from respin 
tory diseases other than consumption among men in this occupatio 
was 9, which, combined with the mortality from consumption, n 
turned 21 deaths from diseases of the lungs and air passages, or 4 
per cent of the mortality from all causes. The corresponding pel 
centage of deaths from consumption and from other respiratory dii 
eases for all males in Rhode Island was 30.3 per cent. 

The most recent English mortality statistics of cabinetmakei 
are for the three years ending with 1902, referred to in the Suppk 
ment to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General, i 
part as follows : 

Cabinetmakers suffer more severely than all occupied and retire 
males at ages under 20 and above 65, but at all intermediate age 
the death rates are below the standard, while at every stage o 
life they exceed those of carpenters. In the main worlang perio 
the comparative mortality figure of cabinetmakers is 956, or 5 ^ 
cent, below the standard. They suffer less than the average from u 
fluenza, alcoholism, and liver msease, as well as from diseases of tb 
nervous, circulatory, and respiratory systems; the mortality frw 
accident is also low. On the other hand, among these workers boi 
cancer and phthisis are more fatal than the average, and suicide i 
more common. (") 

The recent English mortality statistics for cabinetmakers are n< 
quite conclusive as to the generally unfavorable effects of this industr 
on health. In the table which follows a comparison is made of tb 
mortality from all causes among men in this group with that of occv 
pied males generally, and while the returns are not entirely conclusiv 
they are suggestive of more or less unfavorable circumstances coo 
nected with the employment, since at ages 35 to 64 the departure froi 
the normal is very slight and probably to a not inconsiderable exten 
the result of occupation changes more or less likely to impair th 

value of the available statistical data. 

^■^^■^-^^^"^^^^^^^^■""^"'^"■^■■"^■^"^"""""^"^^■^^"^"^^^■^'^^■^""""^^"^"^^■^""^^^"""'"^■""^""^""^"^^■^^'"^"^■^^■^■^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

<iPart II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the BeglitiM 

General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Walsa, p. 
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MOBTALITr FROM AJLL CAU8B8 AMONG CAmNBTAIAKBBS, COMPARED WITH 
THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BT 
AGE GROUPS. 

trroan Part II, Supplement to the SUcty-flfth Annnal Report of the Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages In England and Wales.] 





Death rate 

per 1.000 

nralioo- 

capied 

males. 


Death rate for cablnet^fn'^irA'^- 








Ags at death. 


Rate per 
1,000. 


Greater 
(+) or less 
(— )than 
rate for all 

occupied 
males. 


Ratio to 

rate for an 

occupied 

males. 


BtDlOywn 


2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
ia22 
17.73 
31.01 
8&30 


2.61 

3.73 

5.20 

0.84 

17.34 

30.65 

82.00 


+0.17 

— .68 

— .81 

— .38 

— .80 

— .36 
-A 41 


107 


itoMyean 


85 


ItoMjean 


87 


Bto41jeus 

•toSlTCsn 


06 
98 


•toMyvsEB 


09 


iByMOorovtf 


94 







The preceding table is self-explanatory and requires no further 
ofHuinent. A more extended comparison is made in the next table, in 
which the mortality of cabinetmakers from consumption is compared 
with the normal mortality of occupied males from this disease, by 
divisional periods of life. The comparison shows that the mortality 
from consumption was excessive at all ages, but in marked contrast 
to a low general death rate at ages 20 to 64. The corresponding death 
rates from consumption were excessive for cabinetmakers at all ages 
15 or over. While the excess was not very marked, the departure 
from the normal is quite significant at ages 35 to 44. 

MOBTAUTT FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG CABINSTBIAKBRS, COMPARED WITH 
THAT OP ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 1000 TO 1002, 
BT AGE QBOUP8. 

\ftfm Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annaal Report of the Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 



Agsaldsalh. 



Death rate 
per 1,000 for 
aD occupied 
males. 



SteM 
*TMiioroT«r 



Mortality from oonsomptlon. 



0.54 
1.65 
X03 
3.74 
8.04 
3.16 
1.11 



Death rate for cablnetmakan. 



Rate 



ate per 
1.000. 



aoo 

1.65 
2.18 
3.70 
8.88 

zn 

1.86 



Greater (+) 

orks8(— ) 

than rate 

for all oo- 

capled 

males. 



+ai5 
+ .10 
•4- .15 
+1.06 
+ .70 
+ .55 
+ .75 



Ratio to 

rate for aU 

occupied 

males. 



138 
106 
107 
188 
130 
135 
168 
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The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of cabinet- 
makers include 817 deaths from all causes. Of this number 162, or 
19.8 per cent, were from consumption. In the mortality from respira- 
tory diseases other than consumption there were 75 deaths from pneu- 
monia, 14 from asthma, 14 from bronchitis, and 17 from other less 
frequent respiratory diseases. Of the total mortality 34.5 per cent 
was from diseases of the lungs and air passages. The mortality from 
consumption was excessive at all ages, but most so at 25 to 34, whoi 
out of every 100 deaths from all causes 55.7 were from consumption 
against a normal expected proportion of 31.3. The analysis of the 
mortality from consumption in detail is presented in the following 
table : 



PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG CABUfRXBEAKHBli 

1897 TO 1906, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REGISTRATION ARE! 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Figures for cabinetmakers from experience of an industrial insorance company; flj 
for males in the registration area computed from mortality statistics of the 
States census.] 



^trf 



Age at death. 



15 to 24 years... 
25 to 34 years... 
35 to 44 years... 
45 to 54 years... 
55 to 04 years... 
65 years or over 

Total.... 



Deaths of cabinetmakers 
1897 to 1906, due to- 



AH causes. 



39 

61 

82 

138 

197 

302 



817 



Ckmsump- 
tlon. 



14 
34 
40 
31 
29 
14 



162 



Per cent of deaths doe ti 
oonsumption amooc- 



Csbinet- 



36.9 
65.7 
48.8 
22.8 
14.7 
4.6 



19.8 



Mate in 



tolSOt. 



37.1 
at 

ai 

17 



HO 



The observations and statistical data regarding the mortality of 
cabinetmakers confirm the conclusion that the degree of consumptioa 
frequency in this employment is decidedly excessive, and without 
question directly connected with the health-injurious circumstances 
of the trade. The excess in the degree of consumption frequency is 
most marked at ages 35 or over, which would make it probable that 
the type of the disease as met with in this employment assumes, in 
many cases, the fibroid form, or that of a distinct occupation disease. 

WOOD TUBNEBS AND CABVEBS. 

Wood turning and carving are industries in which the conditions 
affecting health and life are much the same as in cabinetmaking 
and other woodworking industries. The amount of wood dust in- 
haled is probably larger, but no very conclusive information is availa- 
ble, with the exception of the health-injurious effects of working 
on so-called African boxwood, or satinwood, much of which is used 
for shuttle making. The effects of the dust, however, are probably not 
as serious to the lungs as to the system generally, and the most im* 
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portant effect of the dust of African boicwood is paralysis of the 
nerves. The whole subject was carefully considered before the com- 
mission cm industrial diseases, and rules have been issued prohibiting 
the use of this wood, except under certain specified restrictions. 
The symptoms, as defined by Oliver, are similar to those occurring 
among cabinetmakers and joiners, who saw, chip, and otherwise 
manipulate the sequoia wood of our Pacific coast. It is stated that 
they resemble those exhibited by persons who are suffering from a 
bad cold in the head and chest, including irritation in the throat 
and bronchial tubes, accompanied by cough, labored breathing, and 
quickened pulse. The symptoms usually last only for a day or two 
and are usually seen only among men who are working with the wood 
lor the first time. A tolerance seems to be established in regard 
to it, except in the case of men who are liable otherwise to bronchi- 
tis and asthma. 

Oliver enlarges upon the subject and, after pointing out that certain 
kinds of wood have a bad reputation among joiners and that some 
sawdusts are more irritating than others, probably from the large 
tmount of inorganic matter which they contain, he refers to condi- 
tions in Lancashire, where '^ the dust given off during the manufac- 
ture of shuttles for weaving purposes is a cause of malaise to the 
workmen employed. Many of them suffer from headache, coryza, 
excessive secretion of tears, and attacks of asthma." ^^The men 
who suffered presented a pale and jaundiced appearance; their breath 
had a peculiar camphor-like odor. Several of them had attacks of 
difficulty of breathing and of precordial pain accompanied by cold 
sweating. There was also marked slowing of the heart's action." 

The health-injurious effects of wood working in hard woods, such 
as ebony and rosewood, have been recognized by different authorities 
on occupation diseases, and according to Arlidge of all woods rose- 
wood produces the most obnoxious dust, emphasizing the fact that 
physical conformation and density of dust particles are not the sole 
factors governing the health-injurious effects on the human system. 

The most recent English mortality statistics of wood turners and 
coopers are for the three years ending with 1902, referred to in the 
Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Itegistrar-(}en- 
eral in part as follows: 

At every group of ages except 15 to 20 years, the death rate exceeds 
the standard for all occupied and retired males, the excess being 
greatest in middle life. In the main working period the comparative 
mortality figure is l,!^!) or 18 per cent above the standard. From 
all the principal causes, except accident, the^ mortalitv exceeds the 
averajse. Wood turners and coopers are speciallv liable to phthisis, 
asweU as to diseases of the respiratory system and to Bright 's disease. 

The recent English statistics of wood turners are quite conclusive 
of the unfavorable effects of this industry on health. In the table 
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which follows a comparison is made of the mortality from all causes 
among men in this group with that of occupied males generally, and 
the result is decidedly suggestive of conditions in the trade more or 
less unfavorable to life and health. The excess in the general death 
rate of wood turners is met with at all ages, but is most pronounced 
at ages 45 or over. 

MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG WOOD TITRHBRS, COMPARED WITH THAT 
OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1908; BY AGS 
GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Slzty-flfth Annual Report of the R€08trar-G«iieral «l 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 



Age at death. 



lA tol9 3rean... 
20 to 34 years... 
25 to 34 yean... 
35 to 44 yeezs... 
45to64yeus... 
65 to 64 years... 
65 years or over 



Death rate 

per 1,000 

lorallocoa- 

pled mates. 



2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
10.22 
17.73 
31.01 
88.39 



Death rate of wood 



Rate per 
1,000/ 



L94 
4.46 
6.23 
11.60 
24.98 
84.70 
93.82 



Greater (+) 
orte8i(-) 
than rate 
foralloeca- 
pied 



-a 60 
+ .06 
+ .22 
+1.47 
+7.25 
+3.60 
+4.43 



Ratio ID 
rate far ril 



141 



The preceding table is self-explanatory and requires no further 
comment. A more extended comparison, however, is made in the 
next table, in which the mortality of wood turners from consumptioii 
is compared with the normal mortality of occupied males from this 
disease, by divisional periods of life. The comparison shows thai 
the mortality from consumption was excessive at all ages, but decid- 
edly so at ages 35 to 54, when the excess was 1.05 per 1,000 at ages 
35 to 44 and 2.48 per 1,000 at 45 to 54. 

MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG WOOD TURlfSBS, COMPARED WTTH 
THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALBS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BT 
AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Sapplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Reoort of the Regittrar<leiicnl 

of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 



Age at death. 



lis to 19 yean... 
20 to 34 years... 
25 to 34 years... 
36 to 44 yean... 
45 to 54 yean... 
56 to 04 yean... 
05 yean or over 



Mortality from conBomptioiu 



Death rate 
per 1,000 
for all occu- 
pied males. 



a54 
1.55 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.10 
1.11 



Death rate for wood tunun. 



Rate 



ate per 
1,000. 



a08 
L54 
2.80 
3.79 
6.52 
2.90 
1.30 



Greater (+} 
orlessC— ) 
than rate 
foralloocu- 
pied 



-ha 09 
- .01 
+ .80 
+1.06 
+2.48 
+ .80 
+ .25 



Ratio to 

rate tor all 

occupied 

maui. 



117 

n 
lis 

10 

w 
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The recorded industrial insurance mortality experience of wood 
tnniers includes 127 deaths from all causes, of which 25, or 19.7 per 
cent, were from consumption. Of the mortality of wood turners 
from other respiratory diseases, 3 were from asthma, 2 from bron- 
diitis, 11 from pneumonia, and 5 from less frequent diseases of this 
class. If the deaths from consumption and from other respiratory 
diseases are combined, 36.2 per cent of the mortality of wood turners 
was from diseases of the lungs and air passages. The number of 
deaths of wood turners included in this analysis is not quite suffi- 
cient for a final conclusion, but is decidedly suggestive of health- 
injarious circumstances destructive of life and health at an early 
period of life. The excess in the consumption mortality is more 
dearly brought out in the tabular presentation of the proportionate 
mortality from this disease by divisional periods of life. The com- 
parison shows that the consumption mortality was decidedly excessive 
at all ages under 65, but most so at 15 to 34, when the proportionate 
iiDortaUty was 70 per cent at ages 15 to 24, and 62.5 per cent at 25 
itoM. 



nOPORTIONATE MOBTALITY FBOK CONSUMPTION AMONG WOOB TURlfEBS, 

UI7 TO 1906» COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REGISTRATION 
AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 190^ BY AGE GROUPS. 

ingDRi for cabinetmakers from experience of an Industrial Insurance company ; figures 
for males in the registration area computed from mortality statistics of the United 
Ststes census.] 





Deatlis of wood tum- 
en, 1897 to 1906, due 
to- 


Per cent of deaths due 
to consumption 
among— 


Age at death. 


AH causes. 


CoDsump- 
tlon. 


Wood 

turners. 


Malefin 

registration 

anMm900 

to 1906. 


Bto247«an 


10 
8 
17 
24 
33 
35 


7 
5 
3 

4 
6 

1 


7ao 

02.5 
17.6 
16.7 
15.2 
2.9 


27.8 


iteMyeS::;::;. .:..::...:... ::.::::. :;..:.::: 


31.3 


)Bto44feu8 


23.6 


CtoMnus 


15.0 


tttoMyean 


8.1 


■yvaorover 


2.7 






Total 


137 


25 


19.7 


14.8 







The recorded industrial insurance mortality experience of wood 
outers may be separately considered, and the statistics available 
indnde 123 deaths from all causes. Of this number, 27, or 22.0 per 
<^t, were from consumption, and 16, or 13.0 per cent, from respira- 
tory diseases other than consimiption. Of the mortality from other 
f^spiratory diseases, 9 deaths were from pneumonia, 2 from asthma, 
2 from bronchitis, and 3 from less frequent respiratory diseases. 
If the deaths from consumption and from other respiratory diseases 
u« combined, 35 per cent of the total mortality of wood carvers 
tt shown to have been from diseases of the lungs and air passages. 
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The following table gives the details of the comparative mortality of 
wood carvers from consumption in the recorded industrial mortality 
experience : 

PBOPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG UTOOD CAIiVBBS« 

1897 TO 1006, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE BEOI8TBATI0N 
AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Figures for wood carvers from experience of an indostrial Insarance company; fifiuH 
for males in the registration area computed from mortality statistics of the United 
States census.] 



Age at death. 



15 to 24 yean. . 
25 to 34 yean. . 
35 to 44 yean.. 
45 to 54 yean. . 
66 to b4 yean. . 
66 yean or over 

Total 



Deaths of wood carven, 
1897 to 1906, doe to— 



AU 



11 
20 
23 
31 
21 
17 



123 



Consump- 
tion. 



8 
9 
9 
6 
1 



27 



Per cent of deaths dm 
to conaumptioa 



Wood 



27.3 
45.0 
39.1 
16.1 
18 



22.0 



Males in 



1900 
to 1906. 



37.6 
3LS 
2S.I 
1S.9 

&i 
17 



118 



The statistics for wood carvers do not show as great an excess in 
the mortality from consumption over the normal expected as was tnie 
of wood turners, but the excess is considerable, especially at ages 25 
to 34 and 35 to 44. At ages 25 to 34, out of every 100 deaths from all 
causes 45 were from consumption, against 31.3 expected; at ages 35 
to 44 the proportion was 39.1 for wood carvers, against 23.6 expected. 

The observations and statistical data regarding the mortality of 
wood turners and wood carvers confirm the conclusions that the 
degree of consumption frequency in this employment is decidedly ex- 
cessive and without question directly connected with the health-in- 
jurious circumstances of the trade. The excess in the degree of con- 
sumption frequency is most marked at advanced ages, which would 
make it probable that the type of the disease assumes in many cases 
the fibroid form or that of a distinct occupation disease. 



SUMMABY OF C0NCLT7SI0NS BEGABDING 0CGX7PATI0NS WITH 

EXPOSUBE TO VEGETABLE EIBEB DUST. 

The occupations involving exposure to vegetable fiber dust have been 
considered in more or less detail. In this group, as in those exposing 
to metallic and mineral dusts, it has not been possible in all cases to 
base conclusions upon identical data, but the returns from the various 
available sources are sufficiently complete to be of considerable value. 
The census returns of 1900 give the age distribution of cotton-mill 
operatives, hosiery and knitting-mill operatives, paper and pulp mill 
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worko^ and cabinetmakers, the aggregate number of such persons 
being 184^5. This number is exclusive of males under 15 and of 
males of unknown ages. The statistics show that only 4,342, or 
2.4 per cent, had attained to an age of 65 or over, against a normal 
expected proportion of 4.7. This fact is quite suggestive of conditions 
unfavorable to health and life in occupations exposing to vegetable 
fiber dust. The details of the age distribution are given in the fol- 
lowing table, by divisional periods of life, together with the corre- 
i^xmding percentage distribution of all occupied males, the data for 
both groups being derived from the census of 1900. 

irUMBEB AND PER CENT OF MALES IN EACH AGE GROUP IN OCCUPATIONS BX- 
rOBBD TO VBGKTJJBI«B FIBER DUST, COMPARED WITH NUMBER AND PER 
CENT IN ALL OCCUPATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 1900. 

[From report of the Bnreaa of the Censas on Occupations, 1900.] 



Age. 



BtoMjpiMs. 

BtoMyeus. 

•toMyean. 
BtoSlTeea. 
•yam or 

Total 



Males in oocupetlons 
exposed to vegatable 
fiber dust. 



Nomber. 



73,200 
47,213 
81,584 
10,115 
8,782 
4,342 



184,245 



Percent. 



30.7 
26.6 
17.1 
10.4 
4.8 
2.4 



100.0 



All oooupled males. 



Number. 



5,033,720 
5,003,847 
4,704,682 
3,250,250 
1,856,181 
1,063,856 



22,802,545 



Percent. 



26.0 
26.3 
20.6 
14.3 
8.1 
4.7 



100.0 



According to this analysis, the proportion of persons aged 15 to 
M was 65.3, or nearly two-thirds of the total, against 52.3 expected. 
At ages 46 or over, the proportion was 17.6 for the group under con- 
aderation, against 27.1 for occupied males generally. This favor- 
able age distribution is due to the fact that in the textile industries 
» considerable proportion of the employees are comparatively young 
peiBons, the work being such that no great amount of muscular effort 
>8 required. 

It is, unfortunately, not possible to present a combined summary of 
ttie United States census vital statistics of persons employed in 
^^^pations included in this group, since the vital statistics of the 
<*Dsus deal only with cabinetmakers and upholsterers. A comparison 
of the rates for cabinetmakers and upholsterers with the mortality 
^t«8 of occupied males generally indicates an excessive mortality 
among cabinetmakers at ages 25 to 44 and at ages 65 or over. The 
death rate from consumption for cabinetmakers and upholsterers 
^as 3.59, against 2.37 expected, and the death rate from other respira- 
toiy diseases was 2.54, against 1.97 expected. The details of the 
Mortality by ages are given in the following table, together with the 
^rresponding death rates for all occupied males, the data for both 
Poups being derived from the census of 1900 : 
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MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG OAJnNBTllEAKKRfl JLHll IJFHOli- 

STBRBR8 IN THE REGISTRATION STATES, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL 
OCCUPIED HALES IN THOSE STATES, 1900, BT AGE GROUPS. 

[From report of the Bareao of the Census on Vital Statistics, 1900.] 



Age. 



15 to 24 years... 
25 to 44 years... 
45 to 64 years... 
65 years or over. 



Total. 



Cabinetmakers and 
upholsterers. 



Number 
employed. 



4,135 

12,289 

6,825 

1,496 



24,696 



Number 
of deaths 
from an 



19 
128 
136 

164 



446 



Rate per 

1,000 
from all 
causes. 



4.60 

ia46 

19.78 

109.63 



al8.06 



All oocopied maki. 



Number 
employed. 



1,250,471 

2,680,241 

1,282,250 

283,310 



5,505,281 



Number 
ofdaatlis 
fromaQ 



6, 
23,641 
25,682 
27,888 



88,447 



Ratopv 

i,oor 

fraasfl 



8.18 

9841 



»1&U 



• From consumption there were 89 deaths, or a rate of 3.59. From other diseases 
of the respiratory system there were 03 deatliis, or a rate of 2.54. 

* The rate of mortality from consumption was 2.37 ; from other diseases of the Ic^»l^ 
atory system, 1.97. 

The occupation mortality statistics of Rhode Island are available 
for five specific occupations included in this group, and when com- 
bined returned 927 deaths from all causes, of which 253 were from 
consumption and 87 from respiratory diseases other than consump- 
tion. The corresponding percentages were 27.8 of deaths from con- 
sumption for persons employed in groups with exposure to vegetable 
fiber dust, against 17.8 for occupied males generally in the State of 
Bhode Island. The percentage of deaths from other respiratory 
diseases was 9.4 for the occupations in this group, against 12.5 
expected. 

The English vital statistics for this group of occupations include 
textile operatives generally — ^hosiery workers, lace workers, cordage 
workers, paper-mill employees, cabinetmakers, and wood turners. 
When the statistics for these occupations are combined, they exhibit 
rather high death rates at all ages over 45. The details in tabular 
form are set forth in the following table : 

MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES, FROM CONSUMPTION AND FROM OTHER BK- 
SPIRATORY DISEASES IN OOCVPATION8 KXP08BD TO VBOBTAIULB WiBEB 

XltJ8T« COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[ From Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Axmual Report of the Resiatrar-Oeneral of 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales. ] 





Death rate per 1,000 due to 
all caoaes among— 


Death rate per 1,000 doe to 


Death rata per 1,000 dot ti 
other diseases of thsni' 
piratory system. 


Age at death. 


All occupied 
males. 


Occupations 

exiXMsd to 

vegetable 

fiber dust. 


All occupied 
males. 


Occupations 

expoaedto 

vegetable 

fiber dust. 


AH occupied 
males. 


Oocopatifloi 

exposed to 

fiber dttt 


IStolQjrean 

ao to 24 years 

25 to S4 years 

86 to 44 yean 

45 to 64 yean 

66 to 64 yean 

66 yean or over... 


2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
ia22 
17.73 
31.01 
88.30 


2.59 

4.15 

6.40 

a57 

10. OB 

3&47 

10100 


a54 
1.55 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.16 
1.11 


a75 
1.63 
2.18 
8.16 
8.80 
2.79 
1.68 


a24 

.48 

.77 

1.66 

8.32 

6.54 

17.77 


.51 

.n 
i.« 

• iS 
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The table shows that the mortality from consumption among males 
with exposure to vegetable fiber dust was excessive at all ages, but 
particularly so at ages 25 or over. The mortality from respiratory 
diseases, other than consumption, was about normal at ages 15 to 44, 
somewhat excessive at ages 45 to 54, and considerably above the nor- 
mal expected at ages 55 or over. 

The industrial insurance mortality statistics are available for eight 
occupations included in this group, returning in the aggregate 2,460 
deaths of males from all causes at ages 15 years or over. Of this 
number 610, or 24.8 per cent, were from consumption. The deaths 
from respiratory diseases other than consumption numbered 326, or 
13.3 per cent. The expected consumption mortality, on the basis of 
the mortality of males in the registration area of the United States 
for the seven-year period 1900 to 1906, was 14.8 per cent, and from 
other respiratory diseases 11.7 per cent. When the mortality from 
consamption and from other respiratory diseases is combined, the 
proportionate percentage of deaths of males in occupations with ex- 
posure to vegetable fiber dust was 38.0, against 26.5 per cent expected. 

The following table gives the summary statistics in detail for the 
^ht occupations in this group for which the industrial insurance 
mortality experience has be^i sufficiently large to warrant their 
inclusion : 

PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION IN OCCUPATIONS KXPOSBB 
TO TBABTABUB FIBBB DUST, 1887 to 1006, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL 
MALES IN THE REGISTRATION AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 to 1906, BY 
AGE GROUPS. 

[f1(iires for occupations exposed to Tegetable fiber dost from experience of an Indastrlal 
iSBiirance company; flcures for males In registration area computed from mortality 
•tatlstlcs of the United States census.] 





Deaths in occupations 
exposed to Tegetable 
fiber dust, 1807 to 
1906, due to- 


Per cent of deaths due 
to oonsumptloin in— 


Ageatdeatli. 


All causes. 


Consump- 
tion. 


Oocupa- 
tioDS ex- 
posed to 
YBgetable 
fiber dust. 


Males in 
registra- 
tion area, 
1900 to 1906. 


UteMjvsn 


244 

960 
356 
404 
476 
613 


97 
190 
143 
94 
64 
23 


39.8 
53.9 
4a3 
23.3 
11.4 
3.8 


27.8 


»to»4ySS; ;: 


31.3 


»te44jS : 


23.6 


atoMjSS ... . 


15.0 


atoMySS::;. :::::::;::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 


8.1 


VytttioroTV 


2.7 






Total 


2,460 


a 610 


a24.8 


M4.8 







'There were also 826 deaths from other diseases of the respiratory system, or 13.3 per 
^t of the deaths from all causes. 

* The per cent of deaths from other diseases of the respiratory system in the reglstra- 
tton area wAs 11.7. 
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It is evident from the foregoing observations and statistical data 
relating to a representative number of employments with exposure 
to vegetable fiber dust that the effects of such exposure are decidedly 
health injurious. The simmiary table shows that the mortality from 
consumption among employees in this group of occupations is very 
much higher at all ages than would normally be expected. 

OCCUPATIONS WITH EXPOSURE TO ANIMAL AND 

MIXED FIBER DUST. 

In the group of occupations exposing to a continuous and ccmsid- 
erable inhalation of animal and mixed fiber dusts resulting from 
necessary industrial processes have been included for the present 
purpose the following representative employments : Furriers, hatters, 
silk manufacture, woolen and worsted manufacture, carpet and rag 
manufacture, shoddy manufacture, rag industry, upholsterers and 
hair-mattress makers. These occupations are all more or less subject 
to an excessive death rate from all causes, but in particular to a de- 
cided excess in the proportionate mortality from consumption, and in 
most cases also to a comparatively high degree of frequency in the 
occurrence of respiratory diseases. The details of labor conditions, as 
far as they could be conveniently included in the following summary 
of observations regarding particular trades, appear to fully confini 
the opinion that the degree of excess in consumption frequency is inti- 
mately related and in almost exact proportion to the degree of ex- 
posure to continuous and considerable inhalation of animal and mixed 
fiber dusts. 

FXTBBIEBS AND TAXIDEBMIStTS. 

Fur dressing and dyeing are preliminary manipulations of the for 
material for a large variety of subsequent industrial processes, of 
which the most important is the manufacture of felt hats. While the 
census of manufactures of 1905 returns the nupiber of wage-earners 
employed in the dressing of fur at only 1,105, (<*) the total is much 
larger when persons are included who manipulate fur as a prelim- 
inary process in hat manufacture, where the most important opera- 
tions are pulling, blowing, and forming. All of these are employ- 
ments exposing considerably and continuously to the inhalation of 
fine fur dust. The material used in felt hat manufacture Ls almost 
exclusively the fur of Belgian hares, which is imported for this pur- 
pose in enormous quantities. The preliminary process of fur pulling 
as carried on in Belgium and England is described in considerable 
detail by Rose E. Squire, one of His Majesty's inspectors of factories, 
whose observations and conclusions are of exceptional interest and 
value. Most of the fur pulling in Belgium is done by women, who 

m^m ■ — I mi M ^ m\ — - _ ^ ^ — * 

« OensuB of Manufactures, 1905, Part I, p. 232. 
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work under very trying conditions, and the haz^ of floating hair, the 
sickly, disgusting odor of uncleaned skins, and other unfavorable cir- 
comistances, attract to this employment only the lowest class of labor. 
According to Miss Squire, '^Fur pullers and openers belong to the 
poorest dass of women. The dirty and repulsive nature of the work, 
and the low scale of wages, attract none but those who, for one reason 
or another, can get no other employment." Fortunately, as this 
observer points out, ^^ Machines are taking the place of hand pulling 
to a certain extent, but the chief part of the work is done in Belgium, 
where men do the pulling for a low wage. The manufacturer here 
finds it cheaper to pay the carriage of British rabbit skins to Belgium 
and back than to have them pulled in England. Fur pullers are, as 
a class, irregular workers, and, being paid by the piece, the employer 
has no hold upon them." While the circumstances of labor in fur 
palling and kindred employments are apparently very objectionable 
and in all probability injurious to health, this conclusion has not been 
established by such investigations as have been made by Miss Squire 
and others, and in fact the former observes that ^' when the workers 
in any industry are drawn only from that class whose standard of life 
is the very lowest, when insufficient food and clothing and all the 
other sad accompaniments of deep poverty have made their mark upon 
them, it is almost impossible to point to any one physical condition as 
a result of their occupation. Hoarseness, cough, and a bronchitic 
condition are common among fur pullers; such are also observed in 
the old and middle-aged women of the same class who are not fur 
pollers. One would certainly expect to find evidence among them of 
saffering caused by inhaling the down present in the air of the 
workrooms ; but, except for occasional complaints that '' it stuffs up 
flie chest," most of the workers consider fur pulling a healthy occu- 
pation. It may be that the fur being so fine and light is not inhaled ; 
the danger is probably more to be found in swallowing it, and the 
sjmptoms of ill health arising from this are, from their nature, not 
easily discoverable, and must be related by the sufferer ; but the poor 
fur pullers look with suspicion on any inquiry touching their health, 
fearing that they may be deprived of their work, which, although 
they say it is not worth the doing, is all they have." (<») 

Aside, however, from the question whether the industry is really 
injurious to health or not, the sanitary conditions can be materially 
modified to improve the comfort, and with practical certainty the 
health of the employees, for, according to Miss Squire, " Much more 
than has yet been attempted might be done to improve, by specially 
applied ventilation, the condition of fur-pulling rooms in factories 
and workshops. The drawing away of the pulled hair from the 

•See article on "Babbit down," by Miss Squire, In Oliver's Dangerous 
Trades, p. 724. 
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worker in a downward direction by means of a properly constructed 
flue under the troughs and an extracting fan would seem to be practi* 
cable, and the down could be collected outside in a receptacle for the 
purpose." 

The dressing and dyeing of aquatic furs has been described at 
length in a bulletin of the United States Fish Commission, in which 
the various processes are illustrated, with special reference to Amer- 
ican conditions. It is evident that in most of the processes the risk 
of dust inhalation is a very considerable one, chiefly, of course, of fine 
particles of hair, wood, fur (properly so called), and animal down, 
which is usually a waste product. There is, in addition, a not in- 
considerable risk of exposure to the inhalation of other health- 
injurious kinds of dust, of which arsenic is the most important 
metallic substance, combining poisonous qualities. From this de- 
scriptive account the following is extracted, as emphasizing the mora 
important circumstances which give rise to the production of health- 
injurious dust and which, no doubt, can be materially modified bj 
improved methods of dust removal at the point of origin : 

" If the overhairs are to be removed, that process is next in order, 
except in the dressing of muskrat skins, when it is usually postponed 
until after the dressing. In preparing for plucking, the hair side k 
dried and warmed by artificial heat, the membrane being kept moi^ 
in the meantime. Each skin is placed flesh side down on a flat, hard- 
wood beam, similar to that used in breaking except that it is covered 
with thick, elastic leather. Chalk is first sprinkled over the hair, and 
then, using a knife similar to that employed in breaking,, a workman 
rubs or works most of the overhairs out of the membrane. Those not 
removed in this manner are subsequently plucked out with a dnH 
knife of soft metal. With this knife in his right hand and his thumb 
protected with a rubber cot about 4 inches in length, the picker graspe 
the hairs between the edge of the knife and his protected thumb ant! 
with a quick, jerking motion puUs them out, going over the entire 
pelt in this manner. The fur seal is quite difficult to unhair, and the 
process is more complicated." 

The process of fur manufacture in felt-hat making is, for the pres- 
ent purpose, the most important one. The number of men employed 
as fur blowers and cutters in the felt-hat industry is not known with 
accuracy, but it forms an important branch of the industry. ITifi 
processes, in their relation to health-injurious circumstances, have 
been described in some detail in a special report of the Massachusetts 
state board of health on dangerous occupations, from which the fol- 
lowing extract is made : 

In the manufacture of derby and felt hats the essential material 
is fur, and that used for the best product is from cony and allied spe- 
cies. This comes to the factory clipped from the skin and treated 
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irith cyanide of mercury. The different kinds of fur are mixed to- 
gether in large covered machines, in which the coarse hair is sepa- 
rated from the soft, downy fur, which latter is taken to the felt 
nachine. This consists of a revolving copper cone, perforated with 
iomerous small holes, through which the air is drawn by suction ap- 
mratus. The cone is inclosed in a barrel-like covering, open at the 
m, which has a door in the side for the removal of the felt as made. 
Fne fine hairs are blown into the upper part of the inclosure, and they 
ire attracted toward the perforated cone by the air currents going 
thereto. They are then deposited in a thin layer on the outside ot 
the cone, and when the depodit has gone on to a sufficient extent a 
doth wrun^ out in hot water is applied, and the cone and its covering 
lie removed and plunged into hot water for a short time, the heat and 
iDoisture causing the individual hairs to become more intimately 
Btatted ; then the conical layer is pulled off and sent to the shrinking 
room. 

The most recent English mortality statistics of furriers are for the 
three years ending with 1902, referred to in the Supplement to the 
Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General in part as 
follows : 

The numbers comprised in this occupation are too limited to war- 
nnt more than general statements concerning them. Except at the 
age STVjup 20 to 25 years, the death rates are considerably above the 
flUndard for all occupied and retired males, and at every a^ group 
their mortality very considerably exceeds that of tanners, being more 
than double as great at some stages of life. In the main working 
period their comparative mortality figure from all causes is 1,332, 
or 33 per cent above the standard, and no less than 72 per cent above 
the corresponding figure for tanners. The mortality from accident 
•nd from suicide is less than the standard for all occupied and retired 
Biales, and is also less than that for tanners, but from all other causes 
farriers suffer excessivehr, the mortality from cancer being three 
times as great, and that from influenza and phthisis, as well as from 
nervous and circulatory diseases, being about twice as great as that 
for tanners, (•) 

The recent English statistics for furriers are quite conclusive of the 
more or less unfavorable effect of this industry on health. In the 
table which follows a comparison is made of the mortality from all 
causes among men in this group with that of occupied males generally, 
and the result is decidedly suggestive of conditions in this trade more 
or less unfavorable to life and health. The excess in the general death 
rate of furriers is met with at all ages. The excess in the death rate 
of furriers at ages 25 to 54 is between 2.29 and 2.69 per 1,000, increas- 
ing suddenly to astonishing proportions at ages 55 or over. While 
the excess at the age period 55 to 64, or 20.27 per 1,000, may be in 
part the result of comparatively small numbers, the comparison is, 
nevertheless, decidedly suggestive. 

'Fart II, Snpplemeiit to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Regiatrar-G^- 
aaU of Birtbfli Deaths, and Marriages In Sngland and Wales, p. Ixv. 
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MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG FITHAIERS, COMPARED WITH THAT Q] 
ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BT AG] 
GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-flfth Annual Report -of the 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 



Age St death. 



15 to 19 years... 
30 to 24 years... 
25 to 34 years... 
85 to 44 years... 
45 to 54 years... 
55 to 64 years... 
05 years or over 



Death rate 
per 1.000 
nr alloo- 
cupied 
males. 



2.44 
4.41 
&01 
ia22 
17.73 
3L01 
8&30 



Death Tate for fantafs. 



Rate per 
lAlOO. 



&72 
4.42 

&52 

12.91 

2a 02 

5L28 

107.84 



Greater (+) 

or less (-) 

than rate 

foraUoo- 

cupled 



+ L28 
4- .01 
-h 2L51 

+ 2.29 
+2a27 
+1^45 



tmm 



n 
II 

n 
u 



The preceding table is self-explanatory and requires no fuithei 
comment. A more extended comparison, however, is made in the 
next table, in which the mortality of furriers from consumption is 
compared with the normal mortality of occupied males from this 
disease by divisional periods of Ufe. The comparison shows that thi 
mortality from consumption was excessive at all ages 20 or over, tht 
excess being most marked at ages 35 to 44 and at ages 55 or over. 

MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG FUBBIBRS, COMPARED WITH THAI 
OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1002, BT AQl 
GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Suppleinent to the Sixty-flfth Annaal Report of the Reglstzmr-Qciiflnl 

of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 



Age at death. 



15 to 10 years... 
ao to 24 years... 
25 to 34 years... 
85 to 44 years... 
45 to 54 years... 
55 to 64 years... 
55 years or over 



Mortality from oonsamption. 



Death rate 
1,000 



for all oo* 
ouptod 
males. 



054 
1.55 
2.08 
2.74 
a04 
2.16 
1.11 



Death rate for Itirrtecs. 



Rate 



MB vet 
1,000. 



L77 
8.46 
4.74 
8.86 
7.88 
5.88 



Greater (+) 
orle8B(-) 
thaniate 
foraUooco- 
pied males. 



+ .22 
+L48 
+2.00 
-h .88 
+&17 
+4.77 



Ratio to 



ooRxpled 
males. 



U4 

ne 

171 
127 



The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of furriers and 
taxidermists include 105 deaths from all causes, of which 34, or 32.4 
per cent, were from consumption. Of the mortality of furriers from 
respiratory diseases other than consumption, 9 were from pneumonia, 
5 from bronchitis, and 3 from less frequent respiratory diseases. If 
the deaths from consumption and from other respiratory diseases 
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lie combined, 48.6 per cent of the mortality of furriers was from 
iiseases of the lungs and air passages. The excess in the consump- 
ion mortality of furriers is still more clearly brought out in the 
abular presentation of the proportionate mortality from this dis- 
use by divisional periods of life. While the consumption mortality 
ras excessive at all ages, the Excess was most pronounced at 35 to 44, 
rhen out of every 100 deaths from all causes 63.3 were from con- 
nmption, against a normal expected proportion of 23.6. The num- 
)ers are too small for other periods of life to warrant entirely safe 
sonclusions. The analysis of the consumption mortality of furriers 
Id detail is set forth in the table below : 

teOPOBTIONATB MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG FUKlUBfltS AND 

TJJUOKBniflrrs, lan, to i906, compared with that of all males in the 

RBGISTRATION AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

tVlCQTcs for furrlen and taxidermists from experience of an indnstrial insnrance com- 
panj ; flcares for males in the registration area computed from mortality statistics 
of the united States census.] 



AfsatdBsth. 



UtoMjesn 
itoMTsais 
feto44 years 
ftloM 
fttoM 

oro 

Total 



Deaths of ftirrien and 
taxidermists, 1807 to 
1906, doe to- 



All 



8 
IB 

ao 

13 
24 
17 



106 



Ckmsump- 
tton. 



1 
7 
10 
4 
2 
1 



S4 



Percentof deaths due to 
ooDsmnptlon among— 



Forrten 
and taxi- 
dermists. 



83.3 
S&9 
63.3 

aas 

&3 
&9 



Males hi 

registrstion 

area. 1900 

to 1906. 



27.8 
81.8 
28.6 
16.0 
&1 
2.7 



32.4 



14.8 



The preceding observations and statistical data regarding the mor- 
tality of furriers confirm the conclusion that the degree of consump- 
tion frequency in this employment is decidedly excessive and without 
question directly connected with the health-injurious circumstances 
of the trade. The excess in the degree of consumption frequency in 
England and Wales is most marked at advanced years, which would 
make it probable that the type of the disease assumes in many cases 
the fibroid form, or that of a distinct occupation disease. 



HATTEBS. 



All who have written on the diseases of occupation have included 
Mt hat manufacture among the trades specifically injurious to health 
and life. The conditions which give rise to a high death rate and the 
degree of disease frequency above the normal are primarily due to the 
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continuous and considerable exposure to the inhalation of irritating 
dust, which is produced during nearly every important process of hat 
manufacture except the sizing, where steam and vapor, combined with 
high temperature, increase considerably the liability of the workmen 
to respiratory diseases. Mercurial poisoning is another serious ride 
of the industry, but limited to finishers and a few other departments^ 
and, fortunately, less common at the present time than in former 
years. The felt hat making industry is concentrated in a few States, 
chiefly New Jersey, New York, and Connecticut The industry, ac- 
cording to the census of manufactures of 1905, gave employment to 
22,047 wage-earners, and of this number 15,432 were males 16 yeaia 
of age or over.(«) In addition, however, the manufacture of wool 
hats gave employment to 1,503 wage-earners, and the manufacture 
of hat and cap materials to 2,414. 

The concentration of the industry in New Jersey early attracted 
the attention of qualified medical observers, and as far back as 1860 
Dr. J. A. Freeman, of Orange, prepared an address on Mercurial 
Diseases among Hatters for the New Jersey state medical society. In 
1878 Dr. L. Dennis, of Newark, prepared a report on Hatting as 
Affecting the Health of Operatives, at the request of the state board 
of health, which was published that year in the annual report of the 
board. In 1886, by request of the same authority. Dr. J. W. Stickler, 
of Orange, prepared an extended account of the Hygiene of Hat 
Manufacture and the Diseases of Hatters, including the personal 
examination of a large number of workmen for evidences of i^ys- 
ical impairment in consequence of the industry. The medical investi- 
gations were amplified during the years 1889 to 1895 by an elaborate 
inquiry through the state bureau of labor statistics into the effects 
of the occupation on the trade life of persons employed in the indus- 
try, as part of a general investigation, including many other danger- 
ous and unhealthy employments. The various investigations all con- 
firm the generally accepted view of qualified authorities, that the 
manufacture of felt hats is attended with more or less health-injuri- 
ous circumstances, but that some departments of the industry are 
decidedly more exposed to this risk than others. While the investi- 
gations have never been entirely conclusive, in the absence of 
thoroughly trustworthy statistics 'of mortality for the more impor- 
tant employments, felt cutters, hat makers, and sizers are apparently 
the most liable to respiratory and pulmonary diseases and subject to 
a death rate above the average for persons generally employed in 
felt hat manufacture. Other employments decidedly injurious to 
health are pouncing, singeing, steaming, drying, hardening, and 

a Census of Manufactures, 1905, Part I, p. 262. 
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mixing, in all of which considerable dust or other health-injurious 
circumstances increase the liability to respiratory and pulmonary 
diseases. Finishers, flangers, and curlers are important employ- 
ments apparently less liable to these diseases, but the degree of 
difference is, in all probability, not great, since these occupations are 
often carried on under about the same conditions as other employ- 
ments previously enumerated, the three occupations being frequently 
conducted in the same or in adjoining rooms. The improvements 
which have been introduced into the industry, including the inclosure 
of dust-producing machinery and the more effectual control of the 
dust generated during pouncing and finishing at the point of origin, 
has, no doubt, resulted in a marked improvement during very recent 
years. Many of the hat factories have been rebuilt and the conditions 
in the modem factories are decidedly better than in those constructed 
m former years. 

The general vital statistics regarding hatters are very limited but 
fairly conclusive. According to the vital statistics of 1890 there were 
enumerated 14,222 hat and cap makers in the registration States of 
the United States, and of this number 356, or 2.5 per cent, had at- 
tained to the age of 65 years or over. The number of deaths from all 
causes in this group was 277, and of this number 94, or 33.9 per cent, 
were from consumption. The mortality from all causes for hatters 
was considerably higher in each age group than the corresponding 
average for this class of occupations, and at ages 25 to 44, inclusive, 
the death rate of hat and cap makers was 19.27 per 1,000, or more 
than twice the average rate in occupations of this class, which was 
returned as 9.18. The specific death rate from consumption was 6.61 
per 1,000, and from respiratory diseases other than consumption^ 2.95 
per 1,000. The rates were high for all diseases except heart disease 
and suicide. The death rate from consumption was more than twice 
the average rate and extremely high in the cities of the registration 
States only, for which it was returned as 7.8 per 1,000. (•) 

The vital statistics of the census of 1900 included the mortality 
occurring among 12,680 males of known ages 15 or over enumerated 
as being employed in this group of occupations. The number of 
deaths from all causes in this group was 228, and the corresponding 
death rate 18 per 1,000. The death rates per 1,000 of population, by 
divisional periods of life, were, at ages of 15 to 24, 5.40; at ages 25 
to 44, 13.10; at ages 45 to 64 the rate was 32.96; and at ages 65 
or over it was 173.8. The death rates of hat and cap makers were 
generally above the average for the manufacturing and mechan- 
ical industries class, being highest from consumption, heart disease, 

o Vital Statistics, Eleventh Gensus, Part I, p. 188. 
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and pneumonia. (^) For reasons not stated in the census report, the 
details regarding the mortality in this occupation were less fully 
reported in connection with the census of 1900 than in connection 
with that of 1890. 

For some years the vital statistics of the United Hatters of North 
America have been published in semiannual reports, and combining 
their returns for the period June 1, 1898, to November 30, 1901, 
there occurred 412 deaths from all causes, and of this number 133, 
or 32.8 per cent, were from consumption. The number of deaths 
from respiratory diseases other than consumption was 52, or 12.6 per 
cent. Combining the deaths from consumption and from other re- 
spiratory diseases, there were 185 deaths from diseases of the lungs 
and air passages, or 44.9 per cent of the mortality from all causes. 

The most recent English mortality statistics of hatters are for the 
three years ending with 1902, referred to in the Supplement to the 
Sixty-fifth Annual Beport of the Registrar-Greneral, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

The mortality in this occupation shows an excess at every stage of 
life, the excess being most marked at ages 20 to 25 and 65 ana up- 
ward. In the main working period the comparative mortality fig- 
ure is 1,137, or above the standard for all occupied and retired males 
by 13 per cent. Hatters appear to be specially liable to phthisis, the 
mortality from that disease exceeding the normal by 50 per cent, and 
also to other diseases of the respiratory ^stem an<^ to Bright's dis- 
ease, the mortality from which is above the average by 40 per cent 
Suicide is also frequent. On the other hand, the mortality from in- 
fluenza, nervous diseases, and accident is below the average. (^) 

The recent English mortality statistics of hatters are entirely coa- 
elusive of the unfavorable effects of this industry on health. In the 
table which follows a comparison is made of the mortality from all 
causes among men in this group with that of occupied males gener- 
ally, and the result is suggestive of conditions in this trade more or 
less unfavorable to life and health. The excess in the general death 
rate of hatters is met with at all ages, but the relative and actual 
excess is most pronounced at ages 45 or over. In this respect the mor- 
tality of hatters quite closely resembles the corresponding mortality 
of furriers and taxidermists. 

• Vital Statistics, Twelfth Census, Part I, p. cclxxxlv. 

^ Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-Gen- 
eral of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Bngland and Wales, p. IxlL 
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MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG flATTBRS, COMPARED WITH THAT OF 
ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II. Sapplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General 
of BirthB, Deaths, and Marriages In England and Wales.] 



Acs at death. 



IS to 19 
Sto24 jaan. 
35 to 34 years... 
Sto 44 years... 
46 to 54 yean... 
KtoOiyeais... 
ttyeanoroTer. 



Death rate 

per 1,000 

foralloooa- 

pled mates. 



2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
ia22 
17.73 
8L01 
8&39 



Death rate for hatters. 



Rate per 
1,000. 



2.90 

6wl9 

6.70 

1L44 

1ft 82 

3&97 

103.42 



Greater (+) 
orless(— ) 
than rate 
for all occu- 
pied males. 



a46 
L78 
.60 
L22 
2.09 
4.96 
+1&03 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 



Ratio to 

rate for all 

occupied 

mates. 






119 
140 
111 
112 
112 
116 
117 



The preceding table is self-explanatory and requires no further 
comment A more extended comparison is made in the next table, in 
which the mortality of hatters from consumption and other respira- 
tory diseases is compared with the normal mortality of occupied 
males from these diseases, by divisional periods of life. The com- 
parison shows that the mortality from consumption is excessive at all 
ages, but the excess is most marked at ages 20 to 54. The table fur- 
ther shows that the mortality of hatters from other respiratory dis- 
eases is above the average for occupied males generally at ages 45 or 
over, by from 1.60 to 6.10 per 1,000. The two tables derived from 
English sources fully confirm the previous conclusion that the mor- 
tality of hatters is excessive when proper comparison is made with 
the corresponding mortality of occupied males generally, and that 
this excess is largely because of the high degree of consumption fre- 
quency at ages- 20 to 54. The table which follows requires no further 
comment and is otherwise self-explanatory : 

MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AND FROM OTHER DISEASES OF THE RE- 
SPIRATORY SYSTEM AMONO HATTBRS, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL 
OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE GROUPS. 

(From Part II, Supplement to the Slzty-flftb Annual Report of the Regtstrar-General of 

Birtns, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 





Mortailiy firam oonsomptlon. 


Mortality from other diseases of the 
respiratory system. 




Death 
rate per 
1.000 for 
all occu- 
pied 

males. 


Death rate for hattezs. 


Death 
rate per 
1,000 for 
all occu- 
pied 

males. 


Death rate for hatters. 


ACBatdaatlu 


Rate per 
1,006. 


Greater (+) 

or to- (-) 

than rate 

for all 

occupied 

males. 


Ratio to 
rate for 
aU occu- 
pied 
males. 


Rate per 
1,000. 


Greater (+) 

orless(-) 

than rate 

for all 

occupied 

mates. 


Ratio to 
rate for 
all occu- 
pied 
males. 


UtDl97ean 

Jto 24 years 

VtoMyean 

»to44 7ean 

tttoMywn 

UtoMyMis 

V|«morover. . 


a64 
L66 
^08 
X74 
S.04 
2.10 
Lll 


aei 
a. 47 
a. 70 
4.11 

4.70 
2.17 


+a07 
+1.92 
+L07 
+1.87 
+1.72 
+ .01 


113 
224 
182 
150 
157 
100 


a24 

.48 

.77 

1.66 

8.32 

&54 

17.77 








a30 

.77 

1.33 

492 

lass 

23.87 


-0.18 


63 
100 


- .33 
+1.00 
+4.31 
+0.10 


80 
148 
166 
131 
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The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of hatters in- 
clude 832 deaths from all causes, of which 278, or 33.4 per cent, wen 
deaths from consumption. Of the mortality of hatters from respin* 
tory diseases other than consumption, 71 were from pneumonia, 4 from 
asthma, 12 from bronchitis, and 10 from less frequent respiratory 
diseases. If the deaths from consumption and from other respira- 
tory diseases are combined, 45.1 per cent of the mortality of hatters 
was from diseases of the lungs and air passages. The excess in the 
consumption mortality of hatters is still more' clearly brought out in 
the tabular presentation of the proportionate mortality from this dis- 
ease by divisional periods of life. While the consumption mortality 
was excessive at all ages, the excess was most pronounced at ages 25 to 
34, when out of every 100 deaths from all causes 55.4 were from con- 
sumption, against a normal expected proportion of 31.3. Very few 
deaths from consumption occurred among hatters at ages 65 or over, 
but the proportionate mortality was exceptionally high at young ages, 
having been 53.8 per cent at ages 15 to 24. The analysis of the con- 
sumption mortality of hatters in detail is set forth in the following 
table : 

PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG UATTKIKS, 1»7 TO 
1906, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE RBOI8TRATION ABBA Of 
THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Figures for hatters from experience of an industrial Insurance company; figures for 
males in the registration area computed from mortality statistics of the united Ststei 
census. ] 



Age at death. 



15 to 24 yean... 
25 to 34 yean... 
85 to 44 yean... 
45 to 54 yean... 
55 to 64 yean... 
65 yean or over 

Total.... 



Deaths of hatten, 1887 
to 1906, due to- 



All causes. 



78 
175 
185 
127 
135 
132 



832 



OoDSump- 
tiou. 



42 

97 
84 
34 
20 
1 



278 



Per oeot of deaths doe i0 
ooDsumption amoDS- 



Hatten. 



53u8 
55.4 
45.4 
26.7 
14.8 
.8 



33.4 



ICttalB 

registn^ 

ana,ltO( 

to 1905. 



v.i 

SI6 

8.1 
X7 



lit 



The preceding observations and statistical data confirm the con- 
clusion that hatters as a class are subject to an excessive mortality 
from consumption, but in particular at ages 15 to 64, and this excess, 
in view of the conditions of labor briefly described, is in a larg» 
measure the result of health-injurious circumstances connected with 
the employment. 

SILK MAKXTFACTUBE. 

Silk manufacture in the United States is a highly diversified in* 
dustry, giving employment in 1905 to some 79,601 wage-earners, in 
624 manufacturing establishments. Of the number employed 27,037 
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were adult males, or 84 per cent(') A large number of women, and 
diildren under 16 years of age, are employed in this industry, which 
iffers exceptional opportunities for light and fairly remunerative em- 
>Ioyment particularly adapted to women and children. While the 
lumber of persons employed in the industry has materially increased 
within recent years, the principal increase has been chiefly in the 
lumber of women wage-earners, or to be specific, from about 35,000 
n 1900 to a little over 45,000 in 1905. The actual extent of the silk 
ndustry, however, is greater than indicated by these statistics, since 
[he manufacture of silk hosiery and silk knit goods is included in the 
bosiery and knitting industries generally. By products, the industry 
divides itself into the manufacture of broad silks of many varieties, 
ribbons, velvets, plushes, tapestry and upholstery goods, machine 
twists, floss, etc. How far the conditions affecting health vary in the 
different branches of the industry has hot yet been determined with 
the required accuracy to warrant entirely safe conclusions. 

The most important processes in silk manufacture are winding, 

feeling, spinning, throwing or twisting, warping, weaving, picking, 

deansing, and dyeing. On account of the very large variety of goods 

manufactured and the admixture, according to requirements, of the 

Bilk with other textile materials, chiefly cotton and wool, the degree 

of dust exposure in the different employments varies considerably, 

so much so that no definite rule can be laid down which would clearly 

differentiate the health-injurious processes from those which are com- 

pwitively innocuous. The hygiene of employment in silk mills was 

carefully considered by Arlidge, whose opinion was decidedly in favor 

of silk manufacture as compared with the corresponding conditions 

tffecting health in the manufacture of cotton, linen, or wool. In his 

opinion the silk industry stands lowest in the list of textile manu- 

f^ures as a dust-producing and a health-destroying occupation, and 

^ apart from the general insanitary features surrounding all textile 

operations, practically devoid of evils originating in the quality of 

the material and its manipulation, excepting in one department, and 

|tkat is where waste silk is worked or manipulated for subsequent man- 

Wacturing purposes. The processes of winding, twisting, reeling, 

^i spinning, in the opinion of Arlidge, are accompanied by little or 

io dust where the best silk is in use, and he regards all of these as 

nannless to health. Since these observations were made a matter of 

i*^rd, however, it is necessary to keep in mind that the admixture 

i other textile fibers in the manufacture of mixed goods has very 

naiderably increased — so much so that nearly 10,000,000 pounds of 

*ni other than silk were used by silk mills, according to the census 

manufactures of 1905. 



'Census of Manufacturen, 1005, Part III, p. 161. 
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Kegarding the manufacture of silk waste, Arlidge states that this 
material is derived either from mills where the best silk is employed 
of which it represents, in a certain sense, the refuse; or else from i 
certain grade of cocoons received from abroad and differing widel] 
in quality. Many of these are so mixed with dirt as to offer, to the 
uninstructed eye, no semblance of being silk at all, and it is these im« 
pure cocoons that give rise, in the preparatory stages of manufacture 
to foul smells and dust Arlidge refers to a report by Bedgrave in 
1872, to the effect that, ^^ The dressing of waste silk is one of the mosi 
nauseous of occupations,'^ which, however, may be rendered compara- 
tively inoffensive and harmless by proper ventilating appliances. 

The preparatory processes after the boiling of the cocoon are^ ac 
cording to Arlidge, conducted in what are called the dressings rooms 
and it is almost exclusively in these rooms that dust is encountered 
While many carding machines are inclosed and only give rise to dufl( 
at intervals when opened for any purpose, there are horizontall] 
acting machines not admitting of inclosure by their present construc- 
tion, which do throw off fine dust traceable on surrounding objeeta 
and perceptible as a haze in the atmosphere around. In addition to 
the dressing process, so-called gassing is decidedly injurious to health, 
since the burned minute particles of silk float in the air, producing 
the smell of combustion of animal matter to a perceptible d^ree and 
likewise a dust visible as a thin haze. The temperature in these rooma 
is, as a rule, excessive, while the atmosphere is grossly polluted unless 
artificial ventilation is provided. These observations of Arlidge an 
in marked contrast to the earlier conclusions of Doctor Greenhow, 
who conducted an inquiry into the mortality of towns in which the 
silk industry was concentrated during the early sixties. The mortality 
from consumption in these towns at that time was extremely high, btti 
during the intervening period vast improvements have taken plaoa 
and the mortality from consumption has been reduced to the norma] 
of English towns generally. No really qualified investigation, how- 
ever, has been made into the actual conditions affecting the health ol 
workers in silk mills at the present time, and even Arlidge is forced 
to the conclusion that — 

A certain amount of asthmatic breathing and bronchitis is, aftai 
lon^ employment, set up by the dust of the dressing department an^ 
by that of gassing. And judging from the experience of the Macdes^ 
field Infirmary, a considerable number of silk workers break down 
as age advances with symptoms of fibroid phthisis. nnfortunatel| 
there appears to have been no medical research into the pathology o| 
such cases, and no statistical record kept. Further, the high tempera^ 
ture existing in certain workrooms can not be without effect on healtl^ 
Indeed, the aspect of many of the women, their anaemia and other] 
signs, betray the ills attending their calling. 
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The very favorable conclusions of Arlidge are also in contrast to the 
conclusions of Dr. Pierre Givre, who in 1890 published a treatise on 
tuberculosis among silk workers, chiefly in the silk district of Lyon. 
According to these researches, among a very considerable number of 
deaths of silk workers during a long period of years, including both 
sexes, the mortality from tuberculosis had equaled 35.6 per cent of the 
mortality from all causes. On contrasting the male with the female 
workers, the latter exhibited a decidedly higher proportion, while at 
the same time the deaths occurred at an earlier age. Doctor Givre's 
opinion was particularly unfavorable to the employments of winders 
and carders, compared with other branches of the industry. Addi- 
tional statistical evidence regarding the hygiene of silk manufacture is 
referred to by Arlidge, who obtained from Dr. Henry Femie, of Mac- 
clesfield, the statistics of 922 persons engaged in the silk trade treated 
as out-patients at the infirmary. Among this number 25 per cent 
were cases of either tubercular or respiratory diseases. 

For a really conclusive opinion more data are required than thus 
fir have been brought together, with special reference to essential 
differences in methods of manufacture according to the kind of goods 
manu&ctured. As previously stated, the industry lends itself pecul- 
iarly to the employment of women and children, and an examination 
of the age distribution proves that there are comparatively few per- 
ms of advanced ages employed in silk manufacture. The age dis- 
tribution of 49,422 silk workers, 15 years of age or over, with distinc- 
tion of sex, was as follows : 

VTJXBER AND PER CENT OF MALE AND OF FEMALE SIUK WORKBAS IN EACH 

AOE GROUP, 190a 

[From report of the Bureau of the Census on Occupations, 1900.] 



Age. 



tttDMTMil.. 

■ IMnororer 
Tetol.... 



Male silk worken. 



Number. 



8,022 
5,301 
3,380 
1,563 
785 
260 



20,301 



Peroent. 



44.4 

25.1 

18.7 

7.7 

8.0 

1.2 



loao 



Female silk workers. 



Number. 



21,884 

6,062 

1,510 

461 

127 

48 



29,121 



Percent. 



76.1 

17.6 

6.2 

1.6 

.4 

.2 



100.0 



The table emphasizes the concentration of employments in silk 
B^ufacture at the younger ages and the comparative infrequency of 
ttnployment at ages over 45. Whether the comparatively small 
iinmber of persons employed in old age is the result of heavy mor- 
ality following the early years of employment, or whether it is 
^use of labor requirements more favorable to the employment of 
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young persons, can not be determined at the present time. The table, 
however, is decidedly suggestive and it probably has some connection 
with the higher mortality of silk workers than is normal to the gen- 
eral population, although a large number, no doubt, after suffering a 
temporary impairment, leave the industry for ot^er employments, 
and they are thus lost sight of in the vital statistics of the trade. 

While no conclusive investigation has been made to determine 
the health conditions in the different branches of the industry, it is 
probably quite safe to assume that employment in plush and velvet 
mills is a more dusty occupation than that in mills manufacturing 
sewing silk or the usual grade of ribbons and broad goods. In the 
plush mills, employment in the finishing rooms exposes to a con- 
siderable amount of dust. Also, in the shearing rooms there is con- 
siderable dust, which, however, is reduced by the required hu- 
midity of the ^tmosph^re. In the brushing rooms there is consider- 
able dust, and there is probably even more dust at the pegging and 
so-called tagging machines, which are difficult of exact description. 
Thus far no thorough investigation has been made, either in this 
country or abroad, which would warrant final conclusions as to 
whether the decidedly favorable opinion of Arlidge is warranted by 
present-day conditions, but as far as it is possible to judge the mor- 
tality of silk-mill workers and their liability to tubercular and respini- 
tory diseases is somewhat below the average for persons employed in 
cotton and woolen mills. The most recent English mortality statis- 
tics of silk manufacture are for the three years ending with 1902, 
referred to in the Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the 
Registrar-General, in part, as follows: 

The mortality of these workers is below the standard for occupied 
and retired males at all ages up to the fifty-fifth year, the de- 
fect being especially noticeable at the age group 25-35 years. Above 
the age of 55 years the rates exceed the standard. The comparative 
mortality figure in the main working period of life is 964, or 4 per 
cent below the average. These workers are liable to less than one- 
third of the standard mortality from accident, to one-half of that 
from influenza, and to two-thirds of that from respiratory diseases, 
and their mortality from alcoholism and liver disease, as well as 
from cancer, is also low. On the other hand, they show excessive 
mortality from phthisis, nervous diseases, Bright's disease, and sui- 
cide, especially from the two causes last mentioned. (*) 

The recent English mortality statistics for silk workers are quite 
conclusive of the more or less unfavorable effects of this industry on 
health as regards the more advanced periods of life. In the table 
which follows a comparison is made of the mortality from all causes 
of men in this group with occupied males generally, and the com- 
parison shows that the death rates of silk workers were below the av- 

^Part II, Supplement to the Slxty-flfth Annual Report of the Regl8tiv> 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales, p. Ixxxrll. 
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erage at ages 15 to 44, slightly above the average at ages 45 to 54, and 
decidedly so at 55 years or over, when the excess in the death rate 
was 5 per 1,000 at ages 55 to 64 and 19.16 at 65 or over. 

HOBTAUTY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG MALE SII«JK l¥ORKERS COMPARED WITH 
THAT or ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1000 TO 1902, BY AGE 
GBOUPS. 

(From Part II, Supplement of the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General 
of BfrthSt Deaths, and Marriages in Englana and Wales.] 



Age at death. 



15 to 19 yean... 
atoMyean... 
StoSiyeus... 
Kto44y«af8... 
IStoSlynxs... 
SStoMyeais... 
VyetnoroTer 



Death rate 
per 1,000 

loraU 
oocupied 



2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
ia22 
17.73 
31.01 
88.39 



Death rate for male silk workers. 



Rate per 
1,000. 



2.30 

3.27 

4.12 

8.66 

17.90 

36.01 

107.55 



Greater (+) 

or less (~) 

than rate 

foraU 

occupied 

males. 



+ 
+ 



0.14 
1.14 
L89 
1.66 
.17 
5.00 



+19. 16 



Ratio to ' 
rate for all 
occupied 
males. 



94 
74 
60 

84 
101 
116 
123 



The preceding table is self-explanatory and requires no further 
comment A more extended comparison is made in the next table, 
in which the mortality of silk workers from consumption is com- 
pared with the normal mortality of occupied males from this dis- 
etse, by divisional periods of life. The comparison shows that the 
mortality from consumption is excessive at ages 20 to 34, inclusive, 
tnd at ages 45 or over. The exceptions are of minor importance, 
bat the comparison suggests a degree of consumption frequency ma- 
terially above the average, or by from 0.27 to 1.53 per 1,000. The 
table which follows requires no further comment : 

MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG MALE SII«K WOBKEHS COMPARED 
WITH THAT Oi* ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY 
AOK GROUPS. 

{From Part II, SqpplemeDt to the Slzty-ftfth Annual Reoort of the Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Englana and Wales.] 



Age at death. 



Utol9 

;to44yeaiB... 
StoMyean... 
gteeiyieis... 

wywioroTar 



Mortality from consumption. 



Death rate 

per 1,000 

for all 

oocupied 

males. 



0.64 
L55 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.16 
Lll 



Death rate for male silk workers. 



Rate per 
1,000. 



0l23 
L82 
2.40 
2.06 
a. 96 
3.60 
2.00 



Greater (+) 
or less (— ) 
than rate 
forailocou- 
pled males. 



-a 81 
+ .27 

i:S 

+ .91 
•fl.68 
+ .89 



Ratio to 

rate for all 

ocoupled 

males. 



48 
117 
118 

75 
180 
171 
180 
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The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of silk 
workers include 295 deaths from all causes, of which 106, or 35.9 per 
cent, were from consumption. Of the mortality of silk workers 
from respiratory diseases other than consumption 21 were from pneu- 
monia, 5 from asthma and bronchitis, and 7 from less frequent respir- 
atory diseases. If the deaths from consimiption and from other re- 
spiratory diseases are combined, 47.1 per cent of the mortaUty of silk 
workers was from diseases of the lungs and air passages. The ex- 
cess in the consumption mortality of silk workers is still more clearly 
brought out in the tabular presentation of the proportionate mor- 
tality from this disease by divisional periods of Ufe. While the 
consumption mortality was excessive at all ages, the excess was most 
pronounced at ages 35 to 44, when out of every 100 deadis from all 
causes 60 were from consumption, against a normal expected propor- 
tion of 28.6. The analysis of the consumption mortality of silk-mill 
workers in detail is set forth in the following table : 



PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONQ 

1887 TO 1906, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REGISTRATION AREA 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Figures for silk workers from experience of an industrial Insurance company; flsores 
for males in tbe registration area computed from mortality statistics of the United 
States census.] 



Age at death. 



16 to 34 yean. . 
25 to 84 yean.. 
86 to 44 years.. 
46 to 54 years.. 
66 to 64 years.. 
65 years or over 

Total.... 



Deaths of sUk work- 
en, 1807 to 1906, doe 
to— 



AU 



83 
61 
65 

81 
87 
29 



296 



Consump- 
tion. 



28 

32 

83 

7 

4 
2 



106 



Per cent of deaths dos 
to oonsumptloB 
among— 



SUk 
wwken. 



811 
62.6 

eao 

22.6 

las 

&9 



35.9 



1900 
to 1906. 



27.8 
SL3 
SLf 
1S.0 

&1 

2.7 



14.8 



The preceding observations and statistical data confirm the conclu- 
sion that silk workers as a class are subject to an excessive mortality 
from consumption, but in particular at ages 15 to 44, and this excess, 
in view of the conditions of labor briefly described, is in a large meas- 
ure the result of health-injurious circumstances connected with the 
employment. 

WOOLEN AND WOBSTED MANTTTACTUBB. 

The manufacture of woolen and worsted goods has, during recent 
years, developed into an American industry of very considerable pro- 
portions, and in 1905 gave employment to 143,458 wage-earners. Of 
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this number 75,717 were males, 56,749 females, and 10,992 children 
and young persons under 16 years of age. While an exact division 
of the industry into woolen and worsted manufacture is some- 
what difficult, in approximate numbers there were 72,747 employed 
in the manufacture of woolen goods, 69,251 in the manufacture of 
worsted goods, in addition to which there were enumerated 681 wool 
pullers and 779 wool scourers. (') The importance of the woolen 
mdustry is gradually declining, while the manufacture of worsted 
goods is taking its place. Although the processes of manufacture are 
very much the same as in cotton textiles generally, the worsted indus- 
try is a very much more technical process, including some fifty well- 
defined subdivisions of labor. The most important of these are sort- 
ing, scouring, carding, combing, spinning, weaving, dyeing, and fin- 
ishing. In nearly all of these processes the exposure to animal fiber 
dust is quite considerable, being somewhat greater in the manufacture 
of woolen than of worsted goods. The processes of scouring, dyeing, 
and fulling are comparatively free from dust, but steam, vapor, and 
dampness increase the disease liability of the workmen in these em- 
ployments. 

Wool sorting is quite a dusty employment, but the risk of so-called 
*^ wool-sorter's disease " is limited to the handling of certain grades of 
foreign wool, chiefly van-mohair, alpaca, East Indian cashmere, and 
camel's hair, all of which are imported from the Far East. Since 
these wools are usually imported by way of England they are there, 
imder factory regulations, subjected to a disinfecting process, by 
which the risk of anthrax is reduced to a minimum. In no branch of 
the woolen industry is artificial ventilation and dust removal of 
greater importance than in wool and rag sorting, which, in conmion 
with the general risk of dust injury, has the additional risk of trans- 
mission of infectious diseases, chiefly anthrax and smallpox. An 
effective device for removing the dust in wool sorting has been de- 
scribed by Haldane in his lecture on the removal of dust and fumes 
of factories before the Boyal Society of Arts. 

The woolen and worsted industries are of such great complexity 
that only a few of the more important occupations can be considered 
at this time. Thackrah, in his comments upon the diseases pecuUar 
to persons employed in the manufacture of woolen and worsted goods, 
observes: 

Wool combers work in apartments which, from the fire empl^ed 
to heat tiie combs, are kept at the temperature of about^ 80^. The 
fires are made of charcoal. From the evolution of carbonic-acid gas, 
when the windows are not sufficiently open, the men are occasionally 
affected with headache. In some of the manufactories an attempt 

« Census of Manufactures, 1905, Part III, p. 128. 
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has been made to heat the combs by means of steam, but the woi^men 
complain that by this mode the rooms are made hotter and the combs 
colder; in other words that the increase of temperature is more dif- 
fused. A light dust arises from the wool, or ratner perhaps from the 
soap retained by the wool after washing. It annoys the air tube and 
obliges some persons to leave the employ. The men, however, whom 
we found in the rooms appeared quite healthy, and we were informed 
that out of 100 individuals only 2 or 8 were absent from illness. 
♦ * « The heat of the apartments does not appear to shorten life. 
We have repeatedly seen at work men from 60 to 70 years of age. 

The same authority says with reference to worsted spinners thatr- 

Spinners of worsted, chiefly young persons, are exposed to consider- 
able heat in rooms traversed oy steam pipes and often deficient in 
ventilation. The thermometer, in November, we have found in the 
spinning rooms at 65' and 70% and in the warping rooms, where steam 
pipes are not introduced, 68®, while in the open air it was 48®. In 
summer^ of course, the temperature, particularly of the spinni 
rooms, IS considerably higher. The rooms in most mills, thoui 
spacious, are too low. The windows are about the middle of tikd 
walls and no apertures are made above them for the admission of air. 
The labor is light and the posture varied. * ♦ ♦ The operatives 
have generally the appearance of health. Many, however, particu- 
larly at the commencement of the employ, suffer from headache and 
sickness, the result^ I conceive, of the want, of ventilation rather than 
the temperature ot the rooms. Some can not bear the employ. The 
mills are generally in the country or at the outskirts of the town. 

At the time, however, when Thackrah reported his observations the 
worsted industry had developed to only very small proportions, 
chiefly the manufacture of worsted handkerchiefs, fancy goods, and 
worsted stockings. The weavers employed in the manufacture of 
these goods were, in the opinion of Thackrah, subjected to some dust, 
which affected the respiration and rendered the employment less 
healthful than the corresponding occupation in cotton manufacture. 
This opinion has not been sustained by subsequent investigati<m, 
which would appear to prove conclusively that the manufacture of 
woolen and worsted goods is less injurious than employments in the 
manufacture of cotton goods. 

During recent years the conditions of labor in the woolen and 
worsted industries have undergone a material improvement, largely 
as the result of the concentration of the industry in the eliminaticm 
of many small factories not built in conformity to modem sanitary 
requirements as to air space, light, and ventilation. While important 
improvements have been made, it is still rare, however, to find an 
effective system of artificial dust removal, chiefly in the processes 
generating the largest quantities of dust — that is, the carding and 
combing branches of the industry. The amount of fly resulting from 
the various operations is considerable in both woolen and worsted 
manufacture and continuous cleaning is necessary, and this is practi* 
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cally aJI done by means of the ordinary sweeping process, much of 
which results in dust disturbance rather than in dust removal. 

The woolen and worsted industries were very carefully considered 
by Arlidge in his treatise on the diseases of occupation. He calls 
attention to the fact that most of the health-injurious processes are 
those which have to do with the preparatory stages, and he describes 
these processes in their relation to health, in part, as follows : 

In the first place, the bales have to be opened, and their contents 
being heaped upon large tables have to be sorted in order to separate 
their different qualities. Along with more or less dirt removea with 
the fleeces, the wool holds a considerable quantity of greasy matter. 
From this last it has to be freed by careiul and repeated washings 
in alkaline fluids and by specially constructed machines. It has, m 
the next place, to be subjected to " willy ing " (winnowing"i , " scrib- 
bling," and "carding machines " to remove every portion oi dirt and 
to deliver it, as in the cotton manufacture, in the form of a " sliver " 
of fine fibers collected in a loose rope-like form. In the preliminary 
combing processes considerable dust is thrown off, but by the use of 
iDclosea machines and of fans to withdraw it as fast as it is generated 
little escapes into the apartment to annoy or to injure. We owe it to 
the ingenuity of modem engineers that these preliminary operations 
have well-nigh ceased to be unhealthy. 

Arlidge, as the result of his investigations, held that the dust from 
wool was more innocuous than that of cotton, and very much more so 
than the dust of flax, because of the inherent structure of the wool 
fiber and the fact that its animal origin makes it less irritating and 
less foreign to living animal tissue. Moreover, he held that when the 
woolen fibers reached the spinning frames they had to be lubricated 
with oil, which materially reduced the amount of dust generated dur- 
ing the subsequent manipulation. This conclusion, however, is sub- 

• 

ject to material modification in many mills, where the evidence of a 
wnsiderable amount of dust being generated during the spinning 
process is readily observed by the amount of dust under and on the 
Machinery and present in the atmosphere. 

With special reference to worsted spinning and weaving, Arlidge 
observed that — 

Other advantages attending the worsted spinning are that it is 
done dry and does not need the same degree of moist heat required 
^ the other textile trades. Further^ in the weaving of worsted a far 
lower and less humid temperature is called for than in the case of 
cotton weaving; while, what is of still greater moment, clay sizing 
Md its emitted dust have no place. 

Arlidge sums up his general conclusions regarding the health of 
persons employed in the woolen and worsted industry as follows : 

The ^neral conclusion respecting the worsted manufacture is 
that it IS a healthy occupation. The artisans look less anaemic and 
>iIlow than cotton operatives, while their social and domestic position 
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appears more favorable. They likewise suffer less with respiratoij 
diseases and consumption ; but the proportion in which these prevail 
is in some degree regulated by the quality ox wool used, that from 
Australia and the Cape being more dusty tnan English and therefore 
more provocative of bronchial irritation. Doctor Greenhow could 
not find that chest diseases and the mortality therefrom occurred in 
a higher ratio among the woolen workers of Bradford than with the 
general population. 

Other writers on occupation diseases have given equally extended 
considerajtion to the industry, but, on the whole, the conclusions coin- 
cide with those of Arlidge, that employment in woolen and worsted 
manufacture, with the resulting exposure to animal fiber dust, is less 
dangerous to health than the corresponding employment in the mano- 
facture of cotton and other vegetable fiber textiles. 

Dr. B. W. Richardson held that the dust or fly of wool appeared to 
produce no really deleterious effects on the lungs, and that, in f act^ the 
mortality of the workers in wool seemed to warrant the opinion that 
they were favorably exempted from disease, probably because the soft, 
oily dust of the wool protected the bronchial surfaces from irritation 
rather than that it irritated them. Tatham, writing with a better 
knowledge of the mortality statistics of the trade, confirms this opin- 
ion in his discussion of dust-producing occupations in Oliver's Dan- 
gerous Trades, from which the following is quoted : 

Wool workers suffer much less severely from their occupation than 
do cotton operatives. In the weaving of woolen materials a lower and 
drier temperature is required than in the case of cotton weaving, and 
the mischief caused by ^^ sizing" with china clay and other irritants 
has no place in woolen manuracture. Nevertheless, in certain of the 
processes, especially where inferior foreign wools are manufactured, 
a good deal of dust is disengaged, and tnis produces its ill effect on 
the lungs of the workers. It is also in connection with dirty or blood- 
stained foreign wools that the majority of cases of anthrax or wool 
sorters' disease have been observed from time to time which have 
been the subject of inquiry in past years by the medical department 
of the local government board. 

It is worthy of notice that wool sorters are even more careless as 
regards exposure to cold and drafts than are even cotton workers, 
and their mortality from rheumatic fever is much higher, being dou- 
ble that experienced by agriculturists as a class. Wool workers have 
a comparative mortality figure from all causes which is somewhat 
above the average for occupied males generally, but is below that of 
other textile trades. Workers in wool appear to be remarkablv free 
from intemperance, their mortality figure being less than one-lourth 
of the average. From diseases of the digestive system other than the 
liver wool workers die half as fast again as do occupied males gener- 
ally, while from diseases of the nervous, respiratory, and urinary 
systems, as well as from cancer, the mortality oi these workers is from 
10 to 22 per cent in excess of that standard. 
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TjHS Rhode Island occupation mortality statistics return specifically 
only wool sorters. During the ten years 1897 to 1906 there were 
S7 deaths from all causes recorded in Ehode Island under the title 
of wool sorter. Of this number 5, or 13.5 per cent, were from con- 
sumption, and 5, or 13.5 per cent, were from respiratory diseases 
other than consumption. The combined mortality from diseases 
of the lungs and air passages was 10, or 27 per cent, against 30.3 
per cent expected on the basis of the mortality of all occupied males 
in Rhode Island. The numbers are too small to warrant a final con- 
dusion, but the facts are presented to make the analysis complete. 

The most recent English mortality statistics of woolen and worsted 
Btnafacture are for the three years ending with 1902, referred to in 
ihe Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General, in part, as follows : 

The mortality among these operatives exceeds the standard for 
occupied and retired males at ages 20 to 25, and over 55 years, but is 
below that standard at other ages. In the main working period of 
life the comparative mortality figure for wool workers is 984, or 
less than the standard figure by only 2 per cent. The mortality 
from alcoholism and liver disease is less than three-fourths and 
that from accident is less than half the standard. The mortality 
from cancer, phthisis, respiratory diseases, and suicide is also in eacn 
case below the averase. On the other hand, the mortality from nerv* 
COS and circulatory diseases slightly exceeds, and that from diabetes 
mellitus and from Bright's disease considerably exceeds the stand- 
•riC) 

The recent English mortality statistics for persons engaged in woolen 
tnd worsted manufacture are fairly conclusive of the somewhat un- 
fiTorable effects of this industry on health, and decidedly so as re- 
gards the more advanced periods of life. In the table which follows 
a comparison is made of the mortality from all causes among men in 
this group with that of occupied males generally, and the result is 
suggestive of conditions in this trade more or less unfavorable to life 
and health. An excess in the general death rate of woolen and 
Worsted workers is met with at ages 20 to 24, but at all other ages 
below 55 the mortality is below the normal, while at ages 55 to 64 
the excess in the general death rate of woolen and worsted workers is 
^09 per 1,000, and at ages 65 or over it is 40.53 per 1,000. 

*Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-Gen- 
^1 of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales, p. Izxxvii. 
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MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG MALE WOOI<BH ANB WOR8TBO ir4 

BBS, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND ANI 

WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Regiatrar-Geneia 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 



Age at death. 



lA to 19 years... 
20 to 24 years... 
25 to 34 years... 
35 to 44 years... 
45 to 54 years... 
55 to 64 years... 
05 years or over 



Death rate 
per 1,000, 
for all oc- 
cupied 



2.44 
4.41 

8.01 
ia22 
17.73 
31.01 
88.39 



Death rate Ibr male woolen and 
wonted 



Rate 



ale per 
1,000. 



2.19 

5.03 

5.18 

8.90 

17.14 

37.10 

128.92 



Greater (+) 

orle88<— ) 

than rate 

for an 

occupied 

maiea. 



- a25 
+ .« 

- .83 

- 1.32 

- .50 
+ «.00 
+4a53 



Ratioto 
lateioril 

OOODPIBB 

malnr 



I 
U 
I 
f 
I 

a 
u 



The preceding table is self-explanatory and requires no furtha 
comment. A more extended comparison is made in the next table 
in which the mortality of woolen and worsted workers from consump 
tion and other respiratory diseases is compared with the normal mor 
tality of occupied males from these diseases, by divisional periods oi 
life. The comparison shows that the mortality from consumption wu 
excessive at ages 15 to 24 and at 65 years or over. The table furtbci 
shows that the mortality from other respiratory diseases was excessive 
at ages 15 to 19 and at 65 years or over. The two tables, derived from 
English experience, would seem to warrant the conclusion that th« 
woolen and worsted industry as such is not decidedly injurious to 
health. The data, however, are subject to a word of caution, in that 
the woolen and worsted industry includes many employments whidi 
permit of a comparatively easy transfer to other industries and occa- 
pations, so it is quite possible that a fair proportion of those impaired 
because of continuous exposure to animal and fiber dust, leave the em- 
ployment and seek more congenial and healthful occupations in othei 
branches of industry. This view is in part susceptible of statistical 
proof by the comparative mortality data of occupied and of occupied 
and retired males in the woolen industry of England and Wales, which 
for the first time were tabulated for the three years ending with 1902. 
The excess in the death rate of occupied and retired males employed 
in this industry over the occupied only was very slight at ages under 
35, but 0.32 per 1,000 at ages 35 to 44, 0.86 at 45 to 54, 3.83 at 55 to 64, 
and 18.19 at 65 years or over. 
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MOBTAUTT FROM CONSUMPTION AND FROM OTHER DISEASES OF THE RE- 
8PIBAT0RY SYSTEM AMONG l¥OOI«BN AND HVORSTBO irORKKBS, COM- 
PARED WITH THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1000 TO 
1902, BT AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Sopplement to the Sixty-fifth Annnal Report of the RegiBtrar-General 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 





Mortality from oooaumption. 


Mortality from other diseases of the xespir- 
atory system. 


A«» at death. 


Death 
rate per 
1.000 for 
ailoocu- 

males. 


Death rate for woolen and 
wonted woiters. 


Death 
rate per 
1,000 for 
all occu- 
pied 

males. 


Death rate for woolen and worsted 
workers. 




Rate per 
1,000. 


Greater (+) 
orle8s(— ) 
than rate 
for all occu- 
pied males. 


Ratio to 
rate for 

all occu- 
pied 
xniles. 


Rate per 
1,000. 


Greater (+) 
orle6S(— ) 

for an occu- 
pied males. 


Ratio to 
rate for 
all occu- 
pied 
males. 


tttol97«ars 

UtoMyeuB 

StoMjeus 

SS to 44 yean 

«to54 7eus 

KtoMTBBis....: 
ttjttBororer. . 


a54 
L55 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.16 
1.11 


0.60! 
2.38 
1.81 
2.25 
2.84 
2.27 
1.86 


+ai5 
+ .83 
. .22 

- .49 

- .20 
+ .11 
+ .75 


12R 

154 

89 

82 

03 

106 

168 


0.24 

.48 

.77 

1.66 

3.32 

6.54 

17.77 


a 31 

.23 

.75 

1.45 

3.08 

6.46 

25.44 


+0.07 

- .25 

- .02 

- .21 

- .24 

- .08 
+7.67 


129 
48 
97 
87 
93 
90 

143 



The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of woolen and 
worsted mill workers include 106 deaths, of which 26, or 24.5 per cent, 
were from consumption. Of the mortality of woolen-mill workers from 
respiratory diseases other than consumption, 8 were from pneumonia, 
7 from asthma and bronchitis, and 2 from less frequent respiratory 
diseases. If the deaths from consumption and from other respiratory 
diseases are combined, it is found that 40.5 per cent of the mortality 
of woolen-mill workers was from diseases of the lungs and air pas- 
sages. The excess in the consumption mortality of woolen-mill work- 
ers is still more clearly brought out in the tabular presentation of the 
proportionate mortality from this disease by divisional periods of 
life. While the consumption mortality was excessive at all ages, the 
excess was most pronounced at ages 25 to 34, when out of every 100 
deaths from all causes 43.8 were from consumption, against a normal 
expected proportion of 31.3. The analysis of the consumption mor- 
tality of woolen-mill workers in detail is set forth in the following 
table: 
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PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG WOOUBN 

HVOBSTBO irOIULKRSv 1897 TO 1906, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES 
IN THE REGISTRATION AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE 
GROUPS. 

[Flgnres for woolen and wonted workers from experience of an indiutrial Insarance 
company ; figures for males in the registration area computed from mortality statiatia 
of toe United States census.) 



Age at death. 



15 to 34 yean.. . 
25 to 34 yean... 
35 to 44 yean.. 
45 to 54 yean... 
56 to 64 yean... 
66 yean or over 

Total 



Deaths of woolen and 
wonted worlcen,1897 
to 1906, doe to- 



AU 



ao 

16 
14 
19 
34 
13 



106 



Consump- 
tion. 



7 
7 
5 

4 
3 



36 



Percent of deatbs doe to 
ooDSumptlon 



Woolen 

and 
wanted 



35.0 
43.8 
85.7 
2L1 
12.5 



34.5 



1900 
to 1906. 



27.8 
SL3 
33.6 
UlO 
8.1 
2.7 



14.8 



The preceding observations and statistical data confirm the con- 
clusion that woolen and worsted workers in the United States as a 
class are subject to a high mortality from consumption, but in par- 
ticular at ages 15 to 44, and this excess, in view of the conditions 
of labor briefly described, is in a large measure the result of health- 
injurious circumstances connected with the employment. 

CABPET AND BUG MANTJFACTUBE. 

Carpet and rug manufacture may properly be considered a branch 
of the woolen and worsted industry, but it is only the weaving and 
finishing processes which require special consideration. The grade 
of yarn used probably has some bearing upon the quantity of dust 
generated during the process of manufacture, but it is in the so-called 
shearing and brushing that atmospheric pollution occurs in excess 
of similar conditions in woolen and worsted mills. The report of 
the Massachusetts state board of health on dangerous trades con- 
tains a brief reference to the sanitary aspects of the industry, from 
which the following is quoted : 

The operation of carpet weaving is accompanied by much dust, and 
requires constant attention and keen watching for flaws and " skips " 
in the weaving. After a carpet or rug is woven it is inspjected, 
sheared, and brushed. The snearing machines cut off all bits of 
fiber and other irregularities, and in so doins create considerable dust, 
much of which is coarse and heavy and does not long remain sus- 
pended in the air. 

Five carpet factories visited employ about 6,000 persons, about 10 
per cent of whom are between the ages of 14 and 16. The largest of 
these shows some departments in which poor light, excessive heat, 
moisture, and dust constitute the objectionaole conditions. One large, 
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fairly well lighted room, 220 by 120 by 16 feet, and occupied by 33 
persons, has so much fine cotton dust and fiber in the air that it is 
with difficulty one can see across it. This dust is very irritating to 
the nose and throat. 

Some of the rooms are poorly lighted, some are overheated, and 
some are badly ventilated ; and one large basement room, 285 by 60 
bj 13 feet, occupied by 150 women and girls winding yarns on bob- 
bins, combines all three of these objectionable conditions. 

The wool-picking room is well lighted, but the air is heavy with 
wool fiber^ and is at the same time excessively hot. One large dust- 
ing machine is equipped with a fan and e^aust dust pipe which 
never have been used; indeed, there is no shafting to run the fan. 
The machine has been in use upward of five years, and the person 
who operates it has worn a handkerchief over nose and moutn ever 
since it was started. The work is exceedingly dusty and dirty. 

The weaving rooms of the next largest oi the five factories are 
large and well lighted, but the air contains a noticeable amount of 
dust Most of the departments of this mill show commendable con- 
ditions. 

In the third, many of the children between 14 and 16 are very 
small and poorly developed for their age, and are far too poorly 
developed to be allowed to work ten hours and twenty minutes for five 
days in the week. In manv rooms the windows are too far apart, 
and the light is barely sufficient even in good clear weather. The 
older weavers complain of failing eyesight, due to working with poor 
light. 

One of the mills of this establishment, although comparatively 
new, is jpoorly lighted in the picking, carding, winding, drawing, 
and roving rooms, but otherwise the conditions are good. In four 
of the weave rooms the ventilation is very inadequate, the light is 
poor, and the air is very dusty. 

The fourth establishment in order is, in the main, poorly lighted 
and inadequately ventilated, and the weave rooms are very dusty. 
In four rooms in which yams are dressed the steam boxes are so 
loosely constructed that much steam escapes and causes extreme heat 
and moisture. About one-tenth of the employees in this establish- 
ment look sickly. 

The smallest factory of all, one which employs ordinarily 500 per- 
sons, has ffood light, adequate ventilation, and commendable weave 
nwms. The employees appear to be in good health. 

The hygiene of carpet manufacture has not attracted much atten- 
tion, probably because of the fact that most of the processes are 
practically identical with the corresponding processes in woolen and 
worsted manufacture. The occupation classification in the carpet 
industry, however, includes a number of employments peculiar to the 
trade, of which mention may be made of art-square weavers, cutters 
of chenille cloth, fringe knotters, jute binders, plush weavers, shearers, 
steamers, willowers, and wire sharpeners. Of these occupations, em- 
ployment at the willowing machines is probably the most dusty, since 
it is here that the wool fibers are torn apart and the dust and dirt 
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removed. It is also probable that conditions in carpet-weaving 
rooms are less favorable on account of the coarser grade of yam used 
and the material differences in loom construction. The weaving 
process itself is also quite different from the corresponding process 
of weaving in woolen and cotton textiles, and as far as it is possible 
to judge, the amount of dust generated during the weaving processes 
is greater in carpet and rug mills than in the corresponding processes 
of other branches of the textile industry. No qualified investigation, 
however, has been made which would warrant a final conclusion, nor 
has it been determined whether the amount of dust in the manu- 
facture varies according to the varieties of carpets made, of which 
the most important are Wilton, Axminster, Elidderminster or ingrain, 
tapestry Brussels, and Venetian. The manufacture of matting is a 
separate industry, with exposure to vegetable fiber and mineral dusts, 
while in the nianufacture of door mats the principal exposure is to 
mixed fiber dust. Arlidge siuns up his conclusions regarding the 
hygiene of carpet making, briefly, as follows : 

The wool used for carpet making is of coarse and short fiber; it 
is formed into a yarn, which is next wound on bobbins by child labor 
in readiness for the weavers' looms. Hand-loom weaviujg has been, 
for the most part, supplanted by the power loom, with the ad- 
vantage of materially lessening the labor of the weavers. The manu- 
facture of carpets is attend^ with considerable dust of a mixed 
character of wool and hemp, but no data are within reach to furnish 
information as to the extent in which it operates as a cause of disease. 

The mortality of males employed in carpet manufacture was re- 
ported upon in the Supplement to the Fifty-fifth Annual Beport of 
the Registrar-General of England and Wales. The number of men 
employed was comparatively small, having been only 8,532 at ages 15 
or over, hardly warranting definite conclusions in view of the short 
period of three years for which the mortality data were returned. In 
general terms it was held that the death rates of carpet makers at the 
various age groups compared favorably not only with those of other 
textile workers but also with those of other occupied males. The com- 
parative mortality was 873, which is 8 per cent below the standard. 
Among the causes of death of numerical importance consumption was 
22 per cent in excess of the normal, and diseases of the respiratory 
system other than consumption were 11 per cent in excess. The 
mortality of carpet makers from diseases of the nervous, circulatory, 
digestive, and urinary systems appears to be below the average. 

One fact which requires to be taken into consideration, however, is 
that in carpet weaving considerable physical strength is required, 
which accounts for the comparatively small proportion of women 
weavers. This, at least, is true of the weaving of Brussels carpet 
and probably applies to other grades. It is the opinion of those 
who are thoroughly familiar with the industry that men of exoep- 
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tional physique are required, and naturally among such a class the 
death rate should be low unless very abnormally increased by special 
causes. The most recent English mortality statistics of carpet and 
rug manufacture are for the three years ending with 1902, referred 
to in the Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Beport of the 
Registrar-General in part as follows: 

Here again the workers are too few in number to justifjr more than 
general examination. It appears that the mortality in this industry 
IS below the standard for occupied and retired males at ages 25-45 
years, but above if at all other ages. In the main working time of life 
the comparative mortality figure is 1,044, or 4 per cent above the 
standard. These workers show a fatality in excess of the average 
from cancer and from diseases of the nervous and circulatory systems, 
but in defect of the average from influenza, alcoholism, and liver 
disease, as well as from accident and suicide. (^) 

The recent English mortality statistics of carpet and rug makers 
are quite conclusive of the more or less unfavorable effect of this 
industiy on health. In the table which follows a comparison is made 
of the mortality from all causes among men in this group with that 
of occupied males generally, and the result is decidedly suggestive 
of conditions in this trade more or less unfavorable to health and life, 
but in particular at very advanced ages, when at 65 years or over the 
excess in the death rate of carpet and rug makers was 28.38 per 1,000. 

XOBTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG MALE OARPBT AND RUG JHAKKRS, 

COMPAREI) WITH THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
W» TO 1902, BY AGE GROUPS. 

IFrom Part II, Sopplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General 

of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 





Death rate 
per 1,000 for 

allooca- 
pled males. 


Death rate of male carpet and rug 
workers. 


Age at death. 


Rate per 
1,00& 


Greater (+) 
orlessC— ) 
than rate 
for all occu- 
pied males. 


Ratio to 

rate for all 

occupied 

males. 


tttOUTBtfS 


2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
10.23 
17.73 
81.01 
8&3Q 


2.89 

5.19 

6.86 

9.43 

18.30 

33.94 

116.77 


+ a45 
+ .78 

- .16 

- .79 
+ .67 
+ 2.03 
+28.38 


118 


abtoMjMn 


118 


)llo34jBaiv 


98 


St0 44 JMIS 


93 


*<^MrB«r» 


103 


iiloMvean 


109 


ff jwnoroTsr... ., 


132 







The preceding table is self-explanatory and requires no further 
eomment. A more extended comparison is made in the next table, in 
which the mortality of carpet and rug makers from consumption is 
c(Hnpared with the normal mortality of occupied males from this dis- 

«Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual ReiK)rt of the Registrar- 
Geaenl of Births, Deaths, and Marriages In England and Wales, p. zc. 
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ease, by divisional periods of life. The comparison shows that thf 
mortality from consumption was above the average at ages 15 to 24, 
35 to 44, and 55 to 64. Making allowance for the rather small num- 
bers from which this table is derived, it is probably safe to rssubm 
that if the numerical basis were larger it would more conclusively 
indicate a comparatively high degree of consumption frequency 
among men in this employment, at least throughout the active work- 
ing period of life. 



MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG MALE OABPBT AND BUG 

COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN ENGLAND AND WALfil 
1900 TO 1902, BY AGE GROUPS. 



[From Part II, 


Supplement to the Slzty-flfth Annual Report of the Restotzmr-QeDfeitJ 
of mrths. Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 




Age at death. 




Mortality from oonsomptlon. 




Death rate 

perl,000 

fDraUoooQ- 

pied males. 


Death rate of male oacpet and m 
makais. 




Rate for 
1,000. 


Greater (+) 
ortaB8(-) 
than rate 
foraUooco- 
pled males. 


Ratioto 
ratetetfl 

znuea 


15 to 19 years 




• 


a64 
L55 
8:08 
2.74 
8.04 
2L16 
1.11 


2.50 
L41 
&14 
2.94 
2.42 
1.00 


+aio 

+1.04 

- .02 
+ .40 

- .10 
+ .28 

- .11 


n 


20 to 24 years 


ic 


25 to 34 years 


• 


85 to 44 years 


UJ 


45 to 54 years 


i 


55 to 64 years 


ifl 


85 years or over 


ti 







The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of carpet and 
rug makers include 155 deaths from all causes, of which 37, or 23.1 
per cent, were from consumption. Of the mortality of carpet and 
rug makers from respiratory diseases other than consumption, Ifl 
were from pneumonia, 6 from asthma and bronchitis, and 4 from less 
frequent respiratory diseases. If the deaths from consumption and 
from other respiratory diseases are combined, it is found that 40.6 
per cent of the mortality of carpet and rug makers was from diseases 
of the lungs and air passages. The excess in the consumption 
mortality of carpet and rug makers is still more clearly brought out 
in the tabular presentation of the proportionate mortality from this 
disease by divisional periods of life. While the consumption in(»'« 
tality was excessive at all ages, the excess was most pronounced at 
15 to 24, when out of every 100 deaths from all causes, 52.9 were from 
consumption, against a normal expected proportion of 27.8. The 
analysis of the consumption mortality of carpet and rug makers in 
detail is set forth in the following table: 
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FEOPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG CARPET AND RVO 

■A1LBR9, 1897 TO 1906, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REGISTRA- 
TION ABBA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

(FlCfares for carpet and rag makers from experience of an industrial insurance company ; 
flgares for males in the registration area computed from mortality statistics of the 
United States census.] 





Deaths of oaiiMt and 
rug makers, 1897 to 
1906, due to- 


Per cent of deaths due 
to consumption 
among— 


Afs at death. 


All causes. 


Consump- 
tion. 


Carpet snd 


Males In 

registration 

srea, 1900 

to 1906. 


llloMTBsrs 


17 
22 
17 
24 
34 
41 


9 

10 

6 

6 

4 
8 


52.9 
45.5 
36.3 
2a8 
11.8 
7.8 


27.8 


ibMTBsn 


31.3 


itoMjesn 


23.6 


||lKI&4j«M9..., 


15.0 


BtoMyesn 


8.1 


B jwn Qt oTer ....<.... 


2.7 






Total 


156 


87 


23.9 


14.8 







The preceding observations and statistical data confirm the conclu- 
fion that carpet and rug makers in the United States are as a class 
sabject to an excessive mortality from consumption, but in particu- 
lar at ages 15 to 44, and this excess, in view of the conditions of labor 
^efly described, is in a large measure the result of health-injurious 
itircumstances connected with the employment. 

SHODDY MANXrVACTXJBE. 

; Shoddy manufacture is an important branch of the woolen and 
iWorsted industry, although the number of wage-earners employed is 
comparatively small. In 1905 there were 97 establishments manufac- 
turing shoddy in the United States, employing 2,089 wage-earners, 
tompared with 1,926 in 1900, an increase of 8.5 per cent during the 
intervening quinquennial period. Of the number of persons employed, 
1,625 were adult males, 458 were women, and 6 were children under 
16 years of age.(«) The materials used in shoddy manufacture are 
diiefly woolen and worsted rags, including tailors' clippings and wool 
•xtract, which is the wool fiber derived from rags, freed by a process 
known as carbonizing of the vegetable material with which it may 
bave been intermixed, such as cotton and other vegetable fiber. Most 
of the shoddy made at the present time is all wool, and it is an error 
to assume that all shoddy goods are really undesirable for wearing 
purposes, since a very considerable proportion is cloth made wholly of 
wool but produced at a price which affords to poor people a satisfac- 
tory article of wear. It is also an error to assume that through shoddy 
loathsome diseases are conveyed to the wearer, except possibly in ex- 
ceedingly rare instances, since the process of shoddy manufacture i 

• CenBua of Manufactures, 1005, Part III, p. 116. 
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such as to insure absolute cleanliness and the destruction of all active 
germs whether innocuous or pathogenic. This statement of facts is 
derived in part from the special census report on textiles, in which 
the shoddy industry is considered at some length. It is pointed out 
in that report that new wool or animal hair is always the basis of the 
yam intermixed with a certain amount of shoddy, the fiber of whidi 
is too short to be carded and spun alone. While the completed clotli 
is not as durable as the cloth made from new wool, it is by no meanf 
lacking in wearing quality, as is commonly supposed, for as pointed 
out in the census report just referred to, shoddy in fact is one of th< 
most useful of modern by-products in manufacture, in which the utili- 
zation of waste is an important item of economy. " Shoddy is not,' 
in the words of the report, " woolen rags ground to powder, btf 
rags that are picked, leaving a good staple suitable for spinning 
Some of the most substantial of goods that are made, doing service 
able work for a number of years, contain a portion of shodd] 
mixed with wool." The process of converting the rags into woo 
fiber suitable for carding consists of a picking process in a ma 
chine known as a " shoddy-picker," and this constitutes a ver 
dusty process which no doubt gives rise to health-injurious circum 
stances, to which, in part, reference has been made in the discus 
sion of the hygiene of the paper industry, to which subsequent refei 
ence will be made in discussing rag collecting and rag sorting as i 
separate occupation. An essential difference, however, has to be kep 
in mind, and that is that only woolen and worsted rags are used h 
shoddy manufacture, while cotton and linen rags are used in pape 
manufacture. 

In di^ussing the whole subject of rags and their products in relf 
tion to health, Mr. John A. E. Stuart, medical officer of health, Batle] 
Yorkshire, refers to the manufacture of shoddy, in part, as follows: 

The dust which rises from rag machines consists of particles o 
wool and also of filth adherent to the various kinds of rags. It i 
highly irritating to all the respiratory passages, especially in thos 
who are novices at the trade, out .olaer hands become inured to i 
and tolerate it well. A train of .symptoms is developed, calle 
" shoddy fever." It is accompanied by high fever, with nasal catarr 
and frontal headache, and a certain amount of bronchial catarrh. 1 
is ushered in by shivering, malaise, and general muscular pain. I 
is almost indistinguishable .from epidemic influenza, and if treate 
on similar lines recovery is soon secured. The only aifferenoe is thi 
the catarrhal sjonptoms are the result of local irritation, and, con 
sequently, when that is removed, the febrile condition soon subside 
Shoddy fever is easily induced in persons who have been out of th 
mill for a few weeks and return to work, in persons suffering froi 
general catarrh, or in habitual drunkards. 

A distinction is made by English writers between shoddy ani 
mungo, the former being made from soft rags and the latter froi 
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doth rags, while the commoner kind of flocks, so called, are manufac- 
tured from a variety of raw materials, including the refuse of the 
shoddy trade, while the superior qualities are manufactured from the 
better grade of raw material. The lowest class of flocks is made 
from old carpets, with a backing of hemp or other vegetable fiber, 
and the product is used for stuffing beds and articles of furniture. 
The preliminary methods of manufacture of shoddy, mungo, and flocks 
are practically the same. " Flock fever " may here be referred to. 
This is met with in flock manufacture, and upholsterers working with 
flocks are occasionally sufferers from the dust. According to Stuart, 
workers in shoddy mills suffer from bronchitis and emphysema of 
the lungs, but those who do so are the older men, who began to work 
before so much oil was used with the rags as is at present the case, 
at least in English shoddy factories. The process is known as car- 
bonizing, which is applied to rags which have a certain amount of 
cotton in them, and is stated to be occasionally the cause of bron- 
chitis and emphysema, but men working in carbonizing mills state 
that it is quite exceptional for men to be off on account of illness. (<>) 
Arlidge has described the process of shoddy manufacture in more 
detail than any other writer on the subject, and his observations and 
conclusions are quoted, in part, as follows : 

The first operation consists in a more careful separation of the 
woolen from cotton and linen rags, as received from the rag dealers. 
It is one attended by the evolution of much dirty dust obnoxious to the 
respiratory organs, and now and then charged with animal poisons of 
a contagious or iniectious nature. As an entirely unskilled operation, 
bringing small reward, sorting is undertaken by a lower class of 
female workers, indifferently careful of their own sanitary well-being. 

The sorted rags are next torn up by a machine called a ^' devil/' 
into small fragments. This process is necessarily a most dusty and 
otherwise objectionable one, but as it is done in an inclosed machine, 
c<«nparatively little dust escapes into the surrounding air. The 
heavier particles fall to the bottom, whilst the lighter are driven by 
a strong blast of air, blown through the machine by a fan, along a 
capacious tube or conduit, and disposed of in an outside place. * ♦ ♦ 

A further tearing apart, scribbling, or grinding is accomplished 
by a rough carding process, whereby a dismteffrated mass of finely 
broken up wool fibers is obtained. After the free addition of vege- 
table oil to this material, it is transferred to " willying " and roving 
machines, from which it emerges as a filmy sheet, which is immedi- 
ately, by a semirotary action of the machine, converted into a 
** shiver,'' ready for future spinning and weaving. 

The addition of the oil to the carded material has the great sani- 
tary gain of obviating the emission of dust in the subsequent opera- 
tions. Whilst in the disintegrated shape, additions of new wool and 

* For. a technical description of the process of carbonizing and the manu- 
^^<tiire of shoddy, see Principles of Woolen Spinning, by Howard Prlestman, p. 
^ et seq. New York, 1908. 
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of cotton are made. The wool used for cloth making is what is known 
as short wool, and is not suitable to the worsted spinners. 

After the cloth is woven it passes through manifold other open- 
tions. Those first pursued are intended to remove defects in the 
tissue, and to fit it for dyeing and pressing. Others that follow are 
fulling (beating the cloth by heavy weights), dressing, raising the 
pile by teazles fixed in revolving frames, drying in hot chainb^ 
shearing or cutting down the pile, and some finishing processes, sudi 
as subjecting the cloth to steam in order to remove the gloss con- 
sequent on previous pressure between steam rollers. 

The only sanitary conditions to be found in these sundry proceed- 
ings requiring notice are the dust given off when the pile is raised 
in dry cloth ; the elevated temperature of the drying room, reaching 
as it does ISO"" and upward, and the steam generated in the last 
operation described. Shearing is a comparatively leisurely proceed- 
ing, and the fine shavings cut off have a cohesive nature which 
opposes their diffusion in the form of dust. In the other departr 
ments enumerated, the work is performed by adult m^i, who are also 
few in number. 

These observations are in part not quite applicable to American 
conditions, but no descriptive account of shoddy manufacture in this 
country has been made a matter of record with special reference to the 
hygienic circumstances of the occupation. In a large measure, of 
course, the processes subsequent to the preparation of the material 
for spinning and weaving are identical with those of woolen and 
worsted manufacture, but it is quite probable that the amoimt of dust 
generated during these processes is somewhat larger in shoddy manu- 
facture. The investigations of Arlidge do not confirm similar in- 
quiries as to the frequency of shoddy fever at the present time, but it 
is quite probable that there are sufficient variations in the methods of 
manufacturing, especially in the grades of rags handled, which may 
easily account for the absence of shoddy fever in one locality and its 
occurrence in another. 

These brief observations are concluded by an extract on the manu- 
facture of shoddy, included in a report on dangerous occupations by 
the state board of health of Massachusetts, published in 1907 : 

Shoddy is made from woolen rags, which come ordinarily to the 
mill in the form of bales. The first process, after the bales are 
opened, is that of sorting, which is done by women, who pick out all 
cotton rags, silk mixtures, buttons, and other foreign matters. The 
selected rags are treated in a large vat with dilute sulphuric acid, 
which attacks and destroys all cotton fibers which may be present, and 
then they are removed from the bath and allowed to drain. Next 
they are spread on racks over steam pipes, and dried at a temperature 
of about 100^ F. in a confined space, which, before the dried rags are 
removed each dav, is thoroughly ventilatea by opening the windows 
and operating a blower, so that the men who do the woi*k may not be 
exposed to the fumes. The rags are next washed, and then are picked 
apart by machinery. The product is a pure wool of short fiber and 
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Tery dean, which is sold either dyed or undyed. Two establishments 
of this class were examined, one of which is poorly lighted, inade- 
quately ventilated, dusty, and ill kept; the other is light, clean, and 
well ventilated. Some of the women employed appear^ to be in poor 
physical condition. 

There are no official vital statistics of this occupation, but it is evi- 
dent that while the circumstances of the employment are apparently 
decidedly objectionable, and while the dust generated during certain 
processes is considerable, the evidence that the emplo3mient itself is 
distinctly injurious to health is not a matter of trustworthy record, 
nor is it even conclusively evident that there is any particular 
imoont of disease caused by employment even in the most objection- 
able branch'^ of the industry which have to do with rag sorting and 
grinding, which will be subsequently considered as a separate occu- 
pation. 

THE BAG INDUSTBY. 

Bag collecting, sorting, and grinding, for subsequent use in paper 
mills, shoddy factories, and for other industrial purposes, include a 
group of occupations peculiarly exposed to the risk of dust inhala- 
tion, but where the dust is of such a mixed character that it is ex- 
tranely difficult to define with accuracy the quality of the dust or the 
diaracter of its ingredients. The conditions under which this work 
18 carried on vary so widely, according to locality and circumstances, 
that no definite line can be drawn. The employment has always 
attracted the attention of those who have written on the hygiene of 
occupations, chiefly because of the low status of the persons employed 
and the high degree of theoretical risk to infectious diseases, and the 
probably health-injurious results otherwise due to the continuous and 
considerable inhalation of health-injurious dust Since previous 
references have been already made to this employment in discussing 
paper and shoddy manufacture, it is only necessary here to very 
briefly restate the general facts of the sanitary aspects of the industry 
as they have been presented by the most recent authorities on the 
^bjecL 

Dr. B. W. Richardson, writing in 1876, referred to an earlier 
tttide in the Journal of Public Health for January, 1859, by Mr. 
J. J. Murray, of Edinburgh, who had investigated the health of those 
who worked among rags, including such as collected junk and other 
second-hand materials. According to Richardson, ^^Mr. Murray 
expected, very naturally, that he should find amongst the workers in 
these tattered and filthy stores some suffering from contagion, others 
fat>m the products of decay of the animal and vegetable constituents 
of the rags; others from inhaling and swallowing dust. An inquiry 
loade by him at twenty-three paper mills to ^hich rags were sent and 
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of twenty-three rag collectors in Edinburgh led to the curious return 
that epidemic or contagious disease from this source was practically 
unknown amongst workers in rags, that there was no evidence of 
disease from the decomposition, but that some workers suffered from 
bronchial affections, cough, and shortness of breath from inhaling 
the dust which is cast off in large quantities from the rags, when 
they are made to revolve in the wire-cloth cylinder which is used 
to free them from dirt and dust." The paper makers of whom 
inquiry was made as to diseases met with among workers in rags 
were of the opinion that, with the exception of the effects of dust 
there was no unfavorable circumstance, and they referred to one 
employer who, during thirty years, with an average of 10 employee 
handling 200 tons of rags a year, reported only one death during i 
period of ten years. («) Many similar investigations made durinj 
the intervening period have led to very much the same conclusions 
There is no doubt that infectious diseases are conveyed through rags 
and the experience in Massachusetts, at least at Holyoke, has be^ tc 
the effect that outbreaks of smallpox have been of greater frequenq 
in that locality than in any other portion of the State, while accordin| 
to D'Arcy Power, writing in Oliver's Dangerous Trades, " anthrai 
or charbon, sometimes known as splenic fever, or malignant postule,' 
is occasionally conveyed through rags to rag sorters, upholsterers 
mattress makers, etc., but cases of this disease, in this country al 
least, have been extremely rare. 

Dr. John A. E. Stuart, in an article on '' Eags and their product 
in relation to health,'^ contributed to the same work on dangeroiu 
trades, expressed the opinion that people who sorted rags wen 
occasionally bronchitic and asthmatic from the dust which ansa 
from them, but he had seldom met with this condition in rag sorters 
although he had known individuals who had been compelled to weai 
respirators when sorting on account of the dust met with in the occu' 
pation. He states that — 

In the case of very dirty rags derived from dust heaps, rags whid 
have been exposed to rain in many cases, it is probaole that aftei 
drying the dust would be of a septic character and might indua 
sore throat. Rags from surgical hospitals are decidedly dangerous 
Most persons who work as sorters are infested with fleas, whidi 
simply swarm among the rags, especially the mimgo variety. 

Thomas Oliver, M. D., in his treatise on Diseases of Occupaticm 
after observing that rag sorters in England are generally women anc 
that the work is anything but pleasant, states that — 

This is especially the case with woolen rags, for they so ffB- 
quentlv harbor fleas and other pests. All bundles of rags before being 
opened ought, therefore, to be first disinfected so as to destroy para- 

* Sdentillc Americaii Supplement, No. 10, MatdL 4* ISRL 
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aieSj and since rags from the surgical wards of hospitals and private 
patients often contain septic material, the importance of making dis- 
infection obligatory is at once apparent. It is when the bundles are 
first opened that the danger is greatest^ The dust given off is irri- 
tating to the respiratory passages and causes dryness of the throat. 
Daring the grincHng of the rags by machinery considerable quantities 
of dust are thrown off, inhalation of which is extremely trying to 
new hands, but which has little or no immediate effects on the older 
work people. Those persons who are new to the trade develop what 
is known as " shoddy fever," the symptoms of which are a rise of 
temperature, severe neadache, signs of bronchial catarrh, and run- 
ning at the nose. The work people shiver as if they were going to 
have a severe fever, and they complain of muscular pains. The 
maptoms are not unlike those met with in influenza. They rapidly 
decline on the work people absenting themselves from the factory for 
a few days, but they are apt, in many people, to recur on their return 
to work. Ra^ which contain a good deal of cotton have to be car- 
bonized by being plunged into a bath of sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid. By this means the cellulose or vegetable part of the fiber is 
destroyed and the wool can be thus extracted from cotton fabrics. 
When the rags are subsequently heated to dryness and are beaten, a 
considerable quantity of fine dust is evolved, some of which is inflam- 
mable and may be the cause of an explosion. 

In this connection a brief reference may be made to the handling 
of old paper received at paper mills for the purpose of being recon- 
Terted into new paper, and which in all essentials resembles the 
handling, sorting, and grinding of cotton and linen rags. Old 
paper, according to the report of the Massachusetts state board of 
health, is received in the form of bales, which are opened by men 
ind sorted by women and girls. It is then conveyed to the duster 
on an endless belt, and in this machine it is freed from dust and torn 
into pieces by means of revolving wooden rolls bearing iron pins. 
The pieces of paper are then sorted over like rags, but are not put 
through the choppers, passing immediately * from the dusters, so 
called, to an open cooking tub, subsequent to which the dust factor 
is reduced to a minimum. The results of the investigations by the 
Massachusetts state board of health are summed up as follows : 

From the above description it will have been noted that from the 
<¥ening of the bales of rags or paper to the cooking process the vari- 
ous steps involve exposure to varying quantities or dust, the greatest 
wnount being given off in the earliest operations. It appears that, 
no matter how constructed, how carefully inclosed, how well provided 
yith blowers and dust flues, a certain amount of dust is inevitable 
in the rooms where the threshers and choppers are installed and 
operated, excepting when unusually clean materials are being 
handled. If the machines are loosely sheathed or are not adequately 
equipped with dust-removal devices, the amount given off may be 
consia^rable to enormous, according to material. Unless the most 
ittsty rooms are tightly partitioned off from other less dusty ones— 

6367&— No. 70—09 ^13 
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as, for exami>Ie, a threshing from a sorting room — ^the amomit of 
dust in the air in the latter must necessarily be aumiented. In a 
number of the mills visited the air of the whole rag department was 
observed to be filled with dust and lint 

The character of the dust brought in with rags varies consid- 
erably, as would naturally be surmised from their many different 
places of origin. Some of the employees state that while at first they 
suffered from sore throat, cough, and loss of sleep, after a time thqr 
became so habituated that only an occasional bale causes any discom- 
fort. In some mills it was observed that the dust was far more 
irritating than that met with in others ; especially is this true of those 
in which burlap is used. Some men assert that the dust frcm rara 
of one color may be worse than that from the same kind of cloSi 
differently dyed. Some say that some bales are sickening in their 
effects, even to old hands. 

Of the threshing rooms visited, a very small number, in which the 
machines were exceptionally good and where the cleanest grade of 
rags were being handled, showed no dust; somewhat more, equipped 
with the same grade of machines and working on the same kind of 
material, showed but little dust; and the remamder showed consider- 
able to much. About 11 per cent of the sorting rooms were dust- 
less, about 25 per cent were not very dusty, and the balance showed 
considerable to much. Of the cutting rooms, about 7 per cent showed 
little or none and the remainder considerable to much. In a num- 
ber of establishments sorting is conducted in large, airy, well- 
lighted, mechanically ventilated rooms; but in some of these cutting 
machines have been installed, and they create considerable dust 
Indeed, in the matter of separation of the several processes mills 
vary; in some the duster ana cutter machines are installed in sepa- 
rate rooms, in some they are in the same room. 

In a majority of the mills visited a portion of the employees are 
exposed to an excessive quantity of dirt, dust, and lint; and in most 
of this majority the persons so exposed show not a few who are pale 
and sickly in appearance. In 19 mills girls under 18 years of ag9 
were noted as being employed, in no great numbers, in rooms whioi 
were very dusty. 

In the department where the paper is actually made there is no 
dust, but the temperature is sometimes excessive and the air satu- 
rated with moisture. The latter condition is not only promotive of 
discomfort, but exposes the paper to damage through condensation 
and dropping, wherefore exhaust ventilation is commonly resorted ta 

The paper industry, being one which exposes its followers to every 
kind of dust and dirt which can be carried m rags, is naturally looked 
upon by many as a dangerous trade. It is uniortunate that it is 
impossible from statistics available to determine in what relation 
this industry stands to others of the dusty occupations. The deadi 
certificates of the city of Holyoke, the center of the business in this 
State, were examined ; but they proved to be too indefinite for use, 
since the terms " paper worker and " mill hand " are commonly 
applied to all employees, whether engaged in the dusty or nondusty 
processes. Comparing, however, the death rates from tuberculosis, 
pneum<»iia, and oronchitis during the years 1901-1904 with those of 
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the State at large, it was found that the Holyoke rates were under, 
nther than over, the average. 

There are no vital statistics of this employment nor any published 
indastiial mortality experience, but the foregoing observations, based 
Dpon careful inquiry into the actual conditions under which work 
is carried on in this branch of industry, would seem to warrant the 
opinicHi that there are serious health-injurious circumstances con- 
nected with the employment, but for a definite conclusion there are 
at present no satisfactory statistical data for the United States. 

XTFHOIiSTEBBBS Ain> HAIB MATTBESS MAHTEBfl. 

Upholstering is a well-defined trade, including the making and 
lenovatiiig of mattresses, but in occupation vital statistics the employ- 
mat is, as a rule, included with other more or less dissimilar occupa- 
tbns. In the vital statistics of the census of 1890 and that of 1900, as 
weU as in the occupation mortality statistics for England and Wales, 
upholsterers are included with cabinetmakers, for which there is but 
tery slight warrant in practical experience. As a result the statistics 
ire not entirely determining for cabinetmakers any more than they 
are conclusive for upholsterers. Since it is rare that a cabinetmaker 
also performs the duties of an upholsterer, and vice versa, it would 
nem advisable to consider this occupation entirely separate and dis- 
tinct, and more so in view of the fact that the exposure to health- 
injurious dust is chiefly that of vegetable and animal fiber dust in 
contrast to the exposure to wood and mineral dusts in the work of 
the cabinetmaker. It is fortunate that in the occupation statistics 
of the census the employment has been kept separate, and it is of 
both interest and value to note that out of 28,001 male upholsterers, 
iged 16 or over, 977, or 3.5 per cent, had attained to ages 65 or 
«?er.(«) 

The work of the upholsterer consists chiefly in the covering, lining, 
and stuffing of upholstered furniture, while mattress making and 
iniovating practically constitutes a separate trade. To a limited 
oitent upholsterers are employed in the renovating of feather pillows 
and mattresses, but this practice never has attained to considerable 
proportions in this coimtry, though it is extensively followed abroad. 
Mattresses are made chiefly of curled hair, moss, com husks, straw, 
and flock, and the conditions vary so much that it is very difficult, if 
iHA next to impossible, to define with accuracy the kind of dust to 
which upholsterers are chiefly exposed. Both Arlidge and Oliver 
We discussed the hygiene of the upholsterer's trade. Arlidge points 

'Beport of the Twelfth Census on Occupations, page 18. 
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out that the upholsterer's occupation is one which is concerned with 
the handling of feathers, flock, down, hair, etc., each and all being 
materials laden with dust and almoi^ necessarily productive of respira- 
tory troubles, particularly in the preparatory operation of cleansing by 
means of beating and washing. Arlidge treats at some length of flock 
making, which has been referred to under ^^ shoddy manufacture.'^ 
Of the large number of miscellaneous materials used by upholsterers, 
all of which are more or less productive of dust during the necessary 
manipulation, Arlidge mentions horse and cow hair, feathers, wool 
waste, cotton, flock, refuse of raw cotton, straw, cocoanut fibers, and 
seaweed. Most of these substances, in his opinion, are harmless un- 
less they have been previously used or in some other way have ac- 
quired infectious qualities. Oliver is also of the opinion that the 
dust of feathers, flock, hair, etc., as produced in the upholsterer's 
occupation, is provocative of respiratory troubles. He holds that if 
the rags, feathers, and hair have not been previously cleansed the dust 
not only causes bronchial irritation, but may be the means of causing 
infectious diseases, such as smallpox, erysipelas, and intestinal derange- 
ments, such as vomiting and diarrhea. 

Oliver refers to the manufacture of mattresses as an unhealthful 
occupation on account of the dust that escapes from wool and horse- 
hair during the operation of carding, causing cough, difficulty in 
breathing, and retching, and if the materials have not been prop- 
erly sterilized the dust may, in his opinion, cause blood poisoning. He 
refers to a well-known reference in the treatise by Kamazzini on the 
diseases of the Jews, who were at that time engaged chiefly in the 
handling or remaking of old materials, just as at the present time the 
secondhand trade is practically limited to the Hebrew race. Ramaz- 
zini states that in the beating of the old wool, which had been daubed 
with filth, a great deal of dust was inhaled, which disposed the work- 
men to a violent cough and a difficulty of breathing, and that he him- 
self had observed those who had followed this occupation to have 
reduced themselves to an incurable consumption. 

The reference to this aspect of the employment by Oliver is as 
follows : • 

Mattresses that have been lain upon by persons who have died of 
infectious diseases occasionally find their wav into third-rate uphol- 
sterers' shops, where their contents are picted and mattresses are 
remade. It is very dusty work when the picking is done bv hand, 
and, besides, there escapes an unpleasant, sickening odor which causes 
headache and a feeling of malaise. Wnen mattresses have become 
fouled in places by discharges from patients suffering from infectious 
diseases, considerable risk is incurred by those who by hand tease the 
contents of such bespoiled bedding. 

In the Southern States large quantities of so-called Spanish moss 
are gathered and subjected to a process known as moss ginning, to 
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prepare the material for mattress making and other purposes in up- 
holstery, either alone or as a mixture with hair or other products. 
The work is extremely dusty, and the character of the dust inhaled 
has not been properly determined, consisting, however, chiefly of 
earthy matter and vegetable fiber. 

The upholsterer's emplojrment has been already referred to in the 
discussion of the vital statistics of cabinetmakers, and while the statis- 
tical facts can not be separately stated the employments, as a group, 
are evidently subject to a decidedly high mortality from consumption. 
The results of the census investigation in 1890 were fully confirmed 
by the subsequent census returns for 1900, proving that the death rate 
of cabinetmakers and upholsterers as a group was excessive from con- 
sumption and other diseases of the respiratory system. Since only 
the rates for 1900 were referred to under cabinetmakers, the rates for 
1890 are here included. The consumption death rates of cabinet- 
makers and upholsterers during that year were 4.57 per 1,000 in the 
r^istration States, and nearly 5 per 1,000 in the registration cities 
only, while the mortality from other respiratory diseases as a group 
was 3.03 per 1,000 in the registration States and 3.45 in the registra- 
tion cities. 

The occupation mortality statistics of Rhode Island for the decade 
1897 to 1906 returned only 25 deaths of upholsterers from all causes. 
Of this number, 6, or 24 per cent, were from consumption, against 
17.8 per cent expected on the basis of the mortality of all occupied 
males in the State. The mortality from respiratory diseases other 
than consumption was returned as 3 deaths, or 12 per cent of the total, 
against 12.5 per cent expected. Of the total mortality of upholsterers, 
9 deaths, or 36 per cent, were from diseases of the lungs and air 
passages, against a normal expected proportion of 30.3 per cent for 
aU occupied males in Rhode Island. 

The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of upholster- 
ers include 381 deaths, of which 118, or 31 per cent, were from con- 
sumption. Of the mortality of upholsterers from respiratory dis- 
eases other than consumption, 33 deaths were from pneumonia, 5 
from asthma and bronchitis, and 8 from less frequent respiratory 
diseases. If the deaths from consumption and from other respiratory 
diseases are combined, it is found that 43 per cent of the mortality of 
upholsterers was from disease of the lungs and air passages. The 
excess in the consumption mortality of upholsterers is still more 
clearly brought out in the tabular presentation of the proportionate 
mortality from this disease by divisional periods of life. While the 
consumption mortality was excessive at all ages, the excess was most 
pronounced at 25 to 34, when, out of every 100 deaths from all causes, 
58.5 were from consumption, against a normal expected proportion 
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of 31.3. The analysis of the consumption mortality of upholsterurs 
in detail is set forth in the following table : 

PROPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG VPHOI^BTBBBBSt 

1897 TO 1006, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REGISTRATION 
AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Figures for upholsterers from experience of an industrial Insurance company; flgnrei 
for males in the registration area computed from mortality statistics of the United 
States census.] 



Age at death. 



15 to 24 years.. 
25to34 3rears.. 
85 to 44 years... 
45 to 54 years.. 
55 to 64 years.. 
66 years or over 

Total.... 



Deaths of upholsterers, 
1897 to 1906, due to— 



AU 



65 
79 
73 
62 
68 



881 



Consump- 
tion. 



15 
88 
88 
18 
8 
6 



118 



Per cent of deaths doe to 
consumption amoog— 



Uphol- 
starers. 



88L5 
5&5 

4&1 

247 

4.8 

9.5 



SLO 



Mates In 



toll 



1900 



27.t 

as 

l&O 
&1 
IT 



148 



The recorded industrial insurance mortality statistics of mattress 
makers include 41 deaths, of which 16, or 39 per cent, were from c<xi- 
sumption. There were 6 deaths of mattress makers from respirator; 
diseases other than consumption, all of these having been caused by 
pneumonia. If the deaths from consumption and from other respir- 
atory diseases are combined, it is found that 53.7 per cent of the total 
mortality of mattress makers was from diseases of the lun^ and air 
passages. While the aggregate number of deaths of mattress makers 
is too small to warrant final conclusions, the statistics are given 
in detail for the reason that mattress making and upholstering m 
closely related and the consideration of the two employments may 
very properly be combined. The consumption mortality of mattress 
makers is shown to have been in excess of the normal at all ages and 
in this respect the statistics confirm those for upholsterers. The 
analysis of the mortality of mattress makers from consumption is set 
forth in detail in the table below : 
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PBOPOBTIONATB MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION AMONG RIATTRESS JIIAK- 

KUB^ 18D7 TO 1906, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL MALES IN THE REGISTRA- 
TION AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

( Figures for mattress makers from experience of an industrial insurance company; 
flgures for males in the registration area computed from mortality statistics of the 
united States census.] 



Age at death. 



Uto24 

36 to S4 years. 

16to447eais... 

45 to 54 years... 

8 tD 64 years... 

•yesEBoroYer. 



Deaths of mattress 
makers, 1897 to 1906, 
due to — 



All causes. 



9 
7 
11 
5 
8 
1 



Total. 



41 



CoDflump- 
tlon. 



4 

3 
4 

2 
3 



16 



Per cent of deaths due to 
consumption among — 



Mattress 
makers. 



444 

42.9 
36.4 
40.0 
37.5 



89.0 



Males in 
registration 
area, 1900 

to 1906. 



27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 



14.8 



The available information confirms the conclusion that upholsterers 
and mattress makers as a class are subject to an excessive mortality 
from consumption, but in particular at ages 15 to 54, and this excess, 
in view of the conditions of labor briefly described, is in a large 
measure the result of health-injurious circumstances connected with 
the employment. 



BinaCABT OF OOirCI«X7SIOK8 BEGABDINa OGOTTPATIONS WITH 
BXFOSUBB TO ANTMAT« AND MIXBD ITBE& DUST. 



In the preceding observations and statistical data nine specific occu- 
pations with exposure to animal and mixed fiber dusts have been 
considered in more or less detail. The data for some of the occupa- 
ticms are too meager to warrant final conclusions, but the information 
here presented is decidedly suggestive of health-injurious conditions 
in certain of these occupations. 

The United States census returns of 1900 give the age distribution 
of hat and cap makers, silk operatives, woolen mill operatives, carpet 
factory operatives, and upholsterers, the aggregate number of the 
males of known ages 15 years of age or over being 114,485. Of this 
number only 2,805, or 2.5 per cent, had attained to the age of 65 years 
or over, against a normal expected proportion of 4.6. This fact is 
decidedly suggestive of conditions more or less unfavorable to health 
and life in occupations exposing to animal and mixed fiber dusts. 
The details of the age distribution are given in the following table, 
by divisional periods of life, together with the corresponding per- 
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centage distribution of all occupied males, the data for both groaps 
being derived from the United States census of 1900 : 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF MALES IN EACH AQB GROUP IN OOC^mPATMllS 
EXPOSBD TO ANllHAIi AND AOikED FIBBB DU8T8, COMPARED WITH THS 
NUMBER AND PER CENT IN ALL OCCUPATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1900. 

[From report of the Bareau of the Census on Occupations, 1900.] 



AgB. 



05 to 24 years. . 
15 to 84 years.. 
25 to 44 years.. 
35 to 54 years.. 
45 to 04 yean.. 
55 years or over 

Total.... 



Males in occupations 
exposed to animal 
and mixed fiber 
dusts. 



Number. 



38,748 
31,928 
22,090 
12,582 
0,870 
2,805 



114,485 



Percent. 



38.8 
27.9 
19.3 
ia9 
5.0 
2.6 



100.0 



All occupied mshs. 



Number. 



5,933,730 
5,993,847 
4,704,082 
3,250,250 
1,850,181 
1,003,856 



PeroBBt 



310 
25.S 
SOlI 
14.3 
&l 
17 



23,802,646 



loao 



According to this analysis the proportion of males aged 15 to 31 
was 61.7 per cent, or nearly two-thirds of tht total number in occupa- 
tions exposed to animal and mixed fiber dusts, against 52.3 per cent 
for all occupied males. The percentage of occupied males in this 
group of occupations living at age 35 or over was therefore much less 
than would be expected on the basis of all occupied males. The actual 
age distribution would indicate that the conditions of employment in 
the various occupations considered predispose more or less to a high 
mortality largely the result of exposure to health-injurious dust 

It is impossible to present a combined summary of the Unitwl 
States census vital statistics of persons employed in the occupati(»is 
considered in this group. The only occupation for which the facts 
are given in the census returns is the group entitled hat and cap 
makers. The vital statistics for this class of employees, when com- 
pared with those for occupied males generally, are very suggestive of 
unfavorable health conditions in occupations exposing to animal and 
mixed fiber dusts. The death rates of male hat and cap makers are 
shown to be higher than for all occupied males at all the divisional 
periods of life for which the facts are obtainable in the census returns. 
At ages 15 to 24 the general death rate per 1,000 of hat and cap makers 
was 5.4 against 5.1 expected ; at ages 25 to 44 the rate was 13.1 against 
8.8 expected; at ages 45 to 64 the rate was 32.9 against 19.9 expected; 
and at ages 65 or over the death rate of hat and cap makers was 
173.1 against 98.4 expected. The death rate per 1,000 employees 
from consumption was 4.2 for hat and cap makers, according to the 
census returns, against 2.4 expected ; and the death rate from respir- 
atory diseases other than consumption was 2.6 against 2.0 expected. 
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The details of the mortality of male hat and cap makers by age 
groups are given in the following table, together with the correspond- 
ing death rates for all occupied males, all of the data being derived 
from the United States census of 1900 : 



MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES AMONG MALE HAT AND CAP IHAKBHS IN THE 

RS0I8TRATI0N STATES, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED MALES IN 
THOSE STATES, 1000, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From tlie xepoit of the Bnreaa of the Census on Vital Statistics, 1900.] 





Male hat and oap makers. 


All occupied males. 


A«fc 


Nomber 
employed. 


Number 

of deaths 

firomall 

caoses. 


Rate per 

IfiOb 
from all 
causes. 


Number 
employed. 


Number 

of deaths 

from all 

causes. 


Rate per 

1,000 
from all 
causes. 


IS to 31 yean 


8,148 

7,023 

2,340 

260 


17 
02 
74 
45 


6.4 

13.1 

32.0 

173.1 


1,250,471 

2,680,241 

1,282,250 

283,310 


6,486 
28,641 
25,632 
27,888 


6.1 


StB44 7eafS 


8.8 


tttoMyean 


19.0 


V jean or over 


96.4 






Total 


12,680 


228 


618.0 


5,506,281 


88,447 


C16.2 







* The actual numbers employed In each age group are not given in the census report on 
fltal statistics. The numbers here given are estimated by dividing the number of deaths 
by the death rate, as shown In the census, and multiplying the quotient by 1,000. 

* From consumption there were 53 deaths, or a rate of 4.2 ; from other diseases of the 
raplratory system there were 33 deaths, or a rate of 2.6. 

* The rate of mortality from consumption was 2.4 ; from other diseases of the respira- 
tory system, 2.0. 

The occupation mortality statistics of Khode Island are available 
for only two specific occupations in this group, upholsterers and 
wool sorters. A considerable number of persons are employed in 
woolen and worsted mills in Khode Island, but they are returned in 
the mortality statistics under general terms, such as operatives, spin- 
ners, weavers, etc., and the more important of these groups have 
been already considered in the discussion of cotton mill employees. 
In Rhode Island during the decade 1897 to 1906, upholsterers and wool 
sorters combined returned only 62 deaths from all causes. Of this 
number 11, or 17.7 per cent, were from consumption, against 17.8 ex- 
pected on the basis of occupied males generally in Rhode Island. The 
mortality from respiratory diseases other than consumption in the two 
occupations of this group was 8, or 12.9 per cent, against 12.5 percent 
expected. These numbers are too small to form the basis for a final 
conclusion, but the facts are presented to make the analysis complete. 

The English vital statistics for this group of occupations are 
available for furriers, hatters, silk mill employees, woolen and 
worsted mill employees, and carpet and rug makers. When the 
statistiGs for these occupations are combined they exhibit high death 
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rates from all causes at ages 20 to 24 and at ages 45 or over. Hie 
details are set f ortli in the following table : 

MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES, FROM CONSUMPTION, AND FROM OTHER DIS- 
EASES OF THE RESPIRATORY SYSTEM IN OOOUPATION8 B3VOSKD TO Alfl- 
JHAIi AND AIIXSO FIBBR DU8T8, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL OCCUPIED 
MALES, IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1000 TO 1902, BY AGE GROUP& 

[Prom Part II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Regtstrar-Gcnenl 

of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales.] 





Death rate per 1,000 due to 
all cauaes among— 


Death rate per 1,000 due to 
oonsumptlon among— 


Death rate p«r IM due ts 
other dlseasesoraienap ir 
atory system among— 


Age at death. 


Alloocapied 
males. 


Ooeupations 

exposed to 

anunaland 

mixed fiber 

dusts. 


Allooenpied 
males. 


Oooupatlons 
exposed to 

mixed fiber 
dusts. 


An occupied 
males. 


OocopatiflOB 
eipuaud U> 

^nimal nkd 

mixed fiber 
dosta 


15 to 19 yean 

90 to 34 years 

25 to 34 yean 

35 to 44 yean 

45 to 64 yean 

55 to 04 yean 

OSyeanoroTer... 


2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
ia22 
17.73 
31.01 
8R.30 


2.88 

5.07 

5.66 

0.48 

17.78 

87.38 

12a 64 


a54 
L55 
2.08 
2.74 
8.04 
2.16 
Lll 


a61 
2.40 
2.20 
2.68 
3.24 
2.65 
L81 


a24 

.48 

.77 

LOO 

3.82 

6.64 

17.77 


.n 

L4i 



The table shows that the mortality from consumption among m^ 
in occupations with exposure to animal and mixed fiber dusts was 
excessive at all ages except 35 to 44, when the consumption mortality 
rate was 2.68 for the occupations of this group^ as against 2.74 for all 
occupied males. The excess in the mortality from consumption was 
highest at ages 20 to 24, when the rate was 2.49 for the occupations 
of this group against 1.55 for all occupied males. The mortality 
from respiratory diseases other than consumption was somewhat 
fluctuating when compared with the corresponding rates for all occu- 
pied males; nevertheless the differences were slight, except at ages 
65 or over, when the mortality for the combined occupations of this 
group was 25.12 per 1,000 against 17.77 for all occupied males. 

The industrial insurance mortality statistics are available for seven 
occupations included in this group, returning in the aggregate 1,915 
deaths of males from all causes at ages 15 or over. Of this number 
615, or 32.1 per cent, were from consumption. The deaths from re- 
spiratory diseases other than consumption numbered 242, or 12.7 per 
cent. The expected consumption mortality on the basis of the mor- 
tality of males in the registration area of the United States for the 
seven-year period 1900 to 1906 was 14.8 and the expected mortality 
from other respiratory diseases was 11.7. When the mortality from 
consumption and from other respiratory diseases is combined the 
proportionate percentage of deaths of males in occupations with 
exposure to animal and mixed fiber dusts is found to be 44.8 against 
26.5 expected. The following table gives the summary statistics in 
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detail for the seven occupations in this group for which the industrial 
insurance mortality experience is available : 

PEOPORTIONATE MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION IN OCKTITPATIONS BXPOSBD 
m AlfmAJb AND KIXKO FIBKR DUSTS, 1897 TO 1906. COMPARED WITH 
THAT or AJAj males IN THE REGISTRATION AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 
IfQO TO 1908, BY AGE GROUPS 

[Flsnres for deaths In occupations exposed to animal and mixed fiber dusts are from ex- 
perience of an Industrial insurance company ; figures for males in registration area are 
computed from mortality statistics of the united States census.] 





Deaths in oocupattons 
exposed to animal 
and mixed fiber 
dusts, 1897 to 1906, 
due to- 


Percent of deaths due to 
consumption among— 


Age at death. 


All causes. 


Consump- 
tion. 


Occupa- 
tions ex- 
posed to 
animal and 
mixed fiber 
dusts. 


Males in 

registration 

area, 1900 

to 1906. 


Id M jean 


248 
364 

391 
292 
324 
296 


106 

194 

180 

74 

39 

13 


42.7 
53.3 
48.3 
25.3 
12.0 
4.4 


27.8 


■ to M years 


31.3 


Ilto44yaan 


23.6 


fftoMymnp. 


15.0 


|it^«fw#rf , 


8.1 


mjm^nvri^y^ 


2.7 






ToCBl 


1,916 


A 615 


a82.1 


M4.8 



* There were also 242 deaths from other diseases of the respiratory system, or 12.7 per 
>t of the deaths from all causes. 

*The per cent of deaths from other diseases of the respiratory system in the registra- 
11.7. 



It is evident from the foregoing observations and statistical data 
relating to typical employments with exposure to animal and mixed 
fiber dusts that the effects of such exposure are injurious to health, 
tnd particularly so in early life. The summary table shows that the 
mortality from consumption of employees in this group of occupa- 
tions is from 50 to 100 per cent higher at all ages than would nor- 
mally be expected. 

GENERAL SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 

A general summary of the preceding observations and statistical 
data does not seem necessary for the present purpose, which is to 
emphasize the degree of consumption frequency in different occupa- 
tions rather than the differential degree of lung injury resulting from 
exposure to particular kinds of dust. In an address on " Tuberculo- 
sis as an industrial disease," read before the Sixth International Con- 
gress on Tuberculosis, by the writer, the latter aspect of the problem 
was enlarged upon to a certain extent. The discussion was limited, 
however, to industrial insurance mortality experience, at the same 
time including occupations exposing also to general organic and mu- 
nicipal or street dust, which it was not feasible to include in the pres- 
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ent discussion. From the address referred to the following extrM 
is made: 

AVhen all the occupations for which the information is availabl 
inclusive of many otner than the thirty employments considered 
this discussion, are combined, the proportionate mortality from 
sumption is 28.0 per cent of the mortality from all causes at ages 
and over. In the group of occupations exposing chiefly to the inhal 
tion of metallic dust the proportionate mortality from consumptu 
was 37.4 per cent; in occupations exposing to animal and mix( 
fiber dust, 32.3 per cent ; in occupations exposing to mineral dust, 28i 
per cent; in occupations exposing to municipal or street dust, 27 
per cent; in occupations exposing to vegetable fiber dust, 27.4 
cent; and in occupations exposing to organic dust, 23.7 per 
These percentages of consumption frequency are derived from 
analysis of 22,987 deaths from all causes in the occupations indnd< 
in the investigation. 

The analysis maj be extended to divisional periods of life, to ci 
phasize the more immediate effects of health-injurious dust inhal 
tion, and beginning with ages 15 to 24 the proportionate mortalit 
from consumption was highest in occupations exposing to the inhab 
tion of animal and mixed fiber dust, or 49.6 per cent of the mortalit 
from all causes. In occupations exposing to metallic dust it was 41 
per cent ; to organic dust, 40.9 per cent ; to municipal or street dus 

39.8 per cent; to vegetable fiber dust, 39.1 per cent; and to minei 
dust, 31.7 per cent. 

At ages 25 to 34 the proportionate mortality from consumption 
was highest in occupations exposing to the inhalation of metallic 
dust, or 66.7 per cent of the deaths &om all causes. In occupations 
exposing to the inhalation of vegetable fiber dust it was 53.3 per cent; 
of organic dust, 50.1 per cent ; of animal and mixed fiber oust, 49.7 
per cent; of mineral dust, 47.6 per cent, and of municipal or street 
dust, 43.5 per cent. 

At ages 35 to 44 the proportionate mortality from consumption 
was highest in occupations exposing to the inhalation of metallic 
dust, or 43.0 per cent of the deaths from all causes. In occupations 
exposing to the inhalation of animal and mixed fiber dust it was 40.4 
per cent; of vegetable fiber dust, 39.8 per cent; of mineral dust, 3C.3 

Ser cent; of organic dust, 36.2 per cent, and of municipal or street 
ust, 34.6 per cent. 

At ages 45 to 54 the proportionate mortality from consumption 
was highest in occupations exposing to the inhalation of mineral 
dust, or 27.9 per cent of the deaths from all causes. In occupation* 
exposing to tne inhalation of metallic dust it was 23.6 n^r cent ; o1 
animal and mixed fiber dust, 23.2 per cent; of vegetable fiber dusi 

22.9 per cent; of organic dust, 21.9 per cent, and of municipal oi 
street dust, 14.2 per cent. 

At ages 55 to 64 the proportionate mortality from consumptiot 
was highest in occupations exposing to the inhalation of mineral 
dust, or 16.2 per cent of the deaths from all causes. In occupations 
exposing to the inhalation of vegetable fiber dust it was 11.6 per cent ; 
of metallic dust, 11.5 per cent; of organic dust, 11.4 per cent; oi 
animal and mixed fiber dust, 11.2 per cent, and of municipal or street 
dust, 10.8 per oenU 
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At ages 65 and over the proportionate mortality from consumption 
IS bluest in occupations exposing to the inhalation of mineral dust, 
or 6.8 per cent of tne deaths from all causes. In occupations expos- 
ing to the inhalation of organic dust it was 4.6 per cent ; of metallic 
dust, 3.8 per cent; of animal and mixed fiber dust, 3.7 per cent; of 
vegetable fiber dust, 8.7 per cent, and of municipal or street dust, 
2.9 per cent. 

From the same address is quoted the following concluding portion 
summarizing the social and economic aspects of the tuberculosis prob- 
lem in its relation to American industry : 

^ The problem of occupation mortality and tuberculosis, with spe- 
cial reference to that perit)d of life at which the degree of consump- 
tion frequency is most excessive, may now be briefly restated as fol- 
lows: The census mortality rate of 1900 for men in gainful occu- 
pations was 15.0 per 1,000 and the consumption death rate 2.4 or 16.0 
per cent of the mortality from all causes. Among men in manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries the general death rate was 13.8 per 
1,000, and the consumption death rate 2.6, or 18.8 per cent, of the 
mortality from all causes. Among men in agricultural, transporta- 
tion, and other outdoor occupations (including, however, a consider- 
able proportion of persons of advanced years) the general death rate 
was 15.8 per 1,000, and the consumption death rate 1.5, or 9.5 per cent 
of the mortality from all causes. Contrasting the consumption death 
rates in these two groups of employments, the enormous waste of 
human life in industry becomes readily apparent. If the consump- 
tion mortality in dusty trades could be reauced to the corresponding^ 
Proportion for men in outdoor occupations, a very large number of 
ves would be saved and continue for many years, whim are now, to 
a large extent, needlessly wasted. The problem may be emphasized 
by a few specific illustrations of occupations exceptionally exposed 
to the risk of dust inhalation. The census mortality rate ror marble 
and stone cutters was 14.9 per 1,000, and the consumption death rate 
5.4, or 36.2 per cent of the mortality from all causes. The general 
death rate of cigar makers was 18.7 per 1,000, and the consumption 
death rate 4.8, or 27.7 per cent of the deaths from all causes. The 
general death rate of printers and compositors was 12.1, and the con- 
sumption death rate 4.4, or 36.4 per cent of the mortality from all 
causes, while for the strictly outdoor labor class, that is, farmers, 

Elanters, and farm laborers, the general death rate was 17.6 per 1,000, 
ut the consumption death rate was only 1.1, or 6.25 per cent of the 
mortality from all causes. Granting that these rates are not entirely 
trustworthy, and that the census method of mortality investigation 
at that time was not as technically perfect as it is at present, and 
panting further that all occupation mortality data have their in- 
nerent defects, when derived rrom general methods of population 
enumeration and the methods in vogue in the registration or deaths, 
there is not the slightest reason to question the approximate accuracy 
of the foregoing rates and conclusions, which are m strict conformity 
to the other facts previously presented. 

Estimating the wage-earning population (males and females) of 
the United States at ages 15 or over for 1908 at 31,768,943, and assum- 
ing a consumption death rate among this element of the population 
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of 2.2 per 1,000, (<>) the number of deaths from consumption, among 
wage-earners during 1908 would be approximately 69,892. Since 
it is possible by intelligent factory inspection and control, and with 
special regard to ventilation (that is, the removal of injurious dust 
particles at the point of their origin) to almost entirely eliminate the 
conditions injurious to health and life in factories and workshops and 
industry generally, it is not going too far to*advance it as a funda- 
mental principle of sanitary legislation that the consumption death 
rate among wage-earners can be reduced, by intelligent methods, to 
a ratio as low as 1.5 per 1,000. (^) On the above basis such a reduction 
would result in an annual saving of approximately 22,238 human 
lives. Since the average age at death of persons 15 years of age or 
over dying from consumption in the registration area of the United 
States is 37.4 years and probably not much more than 32 years for 
persons employed in strictly dusty trades, and since the normal aver- 
age age at death in the mortality from all causes for persons 15 years 
of age or over is 52.8 years, there would be an average expected gain 
of at least 15.4 years of life for every death from consumption 
avoided by rational conditions of industrial life. Such a gain would 
represent a total of 342,465 years of additional lifetime, and by just 
so much the industrial efficiency of the American nation would be 
increased. If we place the economic value or net result of a year's 
lifetime at only $200, the total average economic gain to the nation 
would be $3,080 for every avoidable death of a wage-earner from con- 
sumption, representing the enormous total of $68,493,000 as the ag- 
gregate annual financial value in the probable saving in years of adult 
human life. With such results clearly within the range of practical 
attainment, nothing within reason should be left undone as a national, 

<^This rate is based upon the number of gainfully employed iiersons (male 
and female) 10 years of age or over in the registration States in 1900 and the 
number of deaths among that clement of the population during the census year. 
Unfortunately it has not been possible to calculate the corresponding consump- 
tion death rate for persons gainfully employed of ages 15 or over, as the nec- 
essary data were not included in the census reports. The consumption death 
rate of 2.2, however, would be raised rather than lowered if it were possible 
to get at the facts, because the consumption death rate is lower at ages 10 to 14 
than at ages 15 or over. The calculations based upon the consumption death 
rate of 2.2 per 1,000 of the gainfully employed are therefore conservatire^ 
being in all probability rather an under than an over statement of the facts. 

^ See article on " Mortality from consumption In small cities," by Frederick 
S. Crum, in Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association for 
December, 1907, pp. 448-479. In this article, which is based on the mortality 
statistics of the United States census, it is shown that the average annual death 
rate from consumption in 209 small cities in the United States for the years 1901 
to 1905 was 1.58 per 1,000, and in 30 of these cities the rate was below 1.0 
per 1,000. If nine cities with over 15 per cent of Negro population are dis- 
carded it is shown that the consumption mortality for the remaining 200 small 
cities was 1.51 per 1,000. 
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tate, and individual, or social duty to prevent that needless, but now 
normous, loss of human life from consumption due to unfavorable 
onditions in American industry. 

BE PEOBLEM OF VENTILATION AND DUST REMOVAL 

IN INDUSTRY. 

The statistical evidence presented in the preceding discussion of 
lusty trades is entirely conclusive that an excessive degree of con- 
iimption frequency in any particular occupation depends primarily 
>r largely on the kind and quantity of dust inhaled by the workmen. 
UI who have written upon the subject with authority emphasize the 
mportance of adequate ventilation and dust reduction or removal by 
irtificial means and methods, but the most conclusive evidence has been 
)tesented in two reports of an English departmental committee ap- 
Minted to inquire into the ventilation of factories and workshops, the 
Irst being published in 1902, the second in 1907. The reports war- 
int the conclusion that effective ventilation of factories and work- 
ihops and the artificial removal of dust at the point of origin is en- 
irely practicable and possible at moderate expense. Since these re- 
ports are not generally accessible, they are here quoted from at some 
length. The committee in its first report, in part, said as follows : 

It is evident that the air breathed by the einployees in a factory or 
workshop can be kept pure in two ways : (1) By constantly renewing 
bom outside the whole of the air of the room in which work is carried 
on; (2) by removing impurities locally, or otherwise preventing them 
from ever mixing with the air breathed. The former i)rocess may be 
distinguished as general and the latter as local ventilation. As a 
pneral rule, dust and fumes can best be dealt with by local ventila- 
Qon or by other means, whereas impurities due to the presence of 
imployees and of lights burning musifc be got rid of by general ven- 
tilation. 

The first report was limited to considerations of general ventilation, 
^hile the second considered at length the problem of local ventilation 
uid other means of preventing injury to health by dust and fumes. 
The committee called attention to the agreement of authorities that 
health depends to a large extent on a constant and abundant supply of 
^ which is uncontaminated by any substances which would cause 
discomfort or which contain poisonous, infective, or otherwise harm- 
^ material. By section 7 of the Factory and Warkshop Act, 1901, 
It was provided that " in every room in any factory or workshop 
^cient means of ventilation shall be maintained,'' and, further, 
^t ^ the secretary of state may, by special order, prescribe a stand- 
^ of sufficient ventilation for any class of factories or workshops, 
^d that standard shall be observed in all factories and work- 
ups of that class." A large number of orders have been issued 
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under the provisions of this act, which unquestionably have resulted 
in a very material improvement in the conditions affecting health and 
industry. 

Since the present discussion is limited to dusty trades, the obseirt- 
tions and recommendations of the committee with reference to the 
purity of the atmosphere in factories and workshops otherwise than 
by the impairment of such purity through dust-generating processes 
as cause or effect inseparable from the conditions under which work 
is carried on, are passed over. One very suggestive paragraph from 
the report with reference to the practical difficulties confronting 
efforts at adequate ventilation in the case of sedentary occupations 
is quoted, but the objection on the part of employees to proper 
ventilation depends sometimes on the absence of proper wanning 
arrangements during cold weather. The conunittee points out that— 

This often leads to further vitiation of the air through the lighting 
of gas-burners for heating purposes during the day, a wasteful and 
objectionable plan. The establishment of a legal maximum limit of 
carbonic acid would probably conduce to the provision and use of 
proper heating appliances in such cases. We are of opinion that 
heating arrangements capable of maintaining in case of necessity 
a temperature at least 25° F. above that of the outside air, in tin 
absence of lights and emplovees, but along with adequate ventilation, 
should be provided in all ractories and workshops where the occn- 

Eation is sedentary or involves little muscular exertion, and should 
e regularly used in the colder weather. In such occupations the 
temperature should not be less than about 60° F., particularly when 
the work involves delicate manipulations with the riands. 

In the evidence appended to the first report the conmiittee inr 
eluded the results of a scientific examination of the probleni of 
ventilation in clothing factories, tailoring workshops, dressmaking 
and millinery ivorkshops, boot and shoe workshops, laundries, cabi- 
net and upholstery works, in establishments engaged in the making oi 
bread, confectionery, and articles of food, letterpress printing, book- 
binding, the manufacture of stationery and cardboard boxes, en* 
gineering and metal trades, file cutting, and the manufacture of the 
different varieties of textiles. The evidence collected was of a higfalj 
scientific and conclusive character, and the methods of inquiry em- 
ployed are suggestive of the corresponding methods required for the 
proper determination of the circumstances injurious to health and 
life in all dusty trades. 

In the second report the conunittee dealt with the application oi 
fans to factory ventilation in connection, more particularly, with the 
removal of dust, steam, fumes, and other impurities associated with 
other manufacturing processes, and also with the very important ques- 
tion of the use of respirators by workmen engaged in occupations 
which can not be successfully subjected to artificial methods of Ten- 
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tilation and dust removal. The committee discussed at considerable 
length the highly technical aspects of ventilating engineering, in- 
cluding the selection of fans and the relative utility of low and high 
pressure fans according to particular circumstances inseparable from 
&e conditions under which given industries are carried on. It con- 
sidered the volume of air required for different purposes of ven- 
tilation and the arrangement of inlets and outlets, fully illustrating 
its observations by a large number of charts and diagrams which 
dearly emphasized the strictly scientific manner in which the in- 
vestigations of the committee were made to secure the practical 
solution of the problems which confronted them. From the remarks 
regarding general ventilation some of the more important and sug- 
gestive extracts are here quoted : 

Certain impurities can hardly be prevented from becoming gener- 
ally distributed in the air of a room, and can thus only be dealt with 
ty ^neral ventilation of the room. In most cases this is true of the 
products of respiration and of combustion of gas, the water evapo- 
rated in wet processes, and the heat given off from moving or artifi- 
cially heated machinery, and in some cases of the production of dust. 
In removing these impurities, or sources of inconvenience, the supply 
of air must be sufficient for the particular purpose in view. If, for 
instance, heat or dust has to be removed, the ventilation must be suffi- 
cient to effect this removal, and not merely to dilute the products of 
respiration. 

The quantity of air required to remove excessive heat and moisture 
can not well be calculated in the same way, as the loss of heat through 
iiralls and roof is usually not known, and in any case varies with the 
weather. The air supply must therefore be regulated with the help 
of thermometers. Air in which the reading by the wet-bulb ther- 
mometer exceeds about 70® be^ns to cause serious inconvenience with 
ordinary clothing, and this limit ought not to be exceeded in fac- 
tories or workshops except under exceptional conditions. 

Experiments show that if the wet-bulb reading rises beyond about 
88° in fairly still air, the body temperature can no longer be pre- 
vented from rising seriously even in persons stripped to the waist and 
doing no work ; and with muscular work under the same conditions 
tke body temperature may rise rapidly at a wet-bulb temperature of 
80^ With ordinary clothing this effect is considerably greater. At 

the upper limits it is not the temperature of the air, but that of the 
Wet-bulb thermometer, that matters ; and, provided that the air is so 
^ that the wet-bulb temperature does not exceed the limits specified, 
air temperatures up to 130° or more can be tolerated without rise of 
hodily temperature. Much higher wet-bulb temperatures can of 
course be borne for short periods, but the body temperature soon rises 
ttriously. 

, In removing steam from rooms it must be borne in mind that cold 
*ir is apt to cause condensation of aqueous vapor. Thus if air 
saturated with moisture at 80° is mixed with even ten times its vol- 
ttnie of air from outside at 40° condensation will nevertheless usually 
^cur, and will always do so, whatever the dilution, if the incoming 
•ir is saturated with moisture at the outside temperature. If, how- 
*^cr, the incoming air be warmed to a moderate extent as it enters, 
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this oondensation will be prevented, and the ventilation will serve 
the double object of cooling the room and preventing condensation. 
If it is only necessary to prevent condensation of vapor and not to 
rwnove heat, the object can often be best attained by providing not 
extra ventilation, but heating arrangements. In the case of dve 
works, etc., where the building is often filled with steam fn»n tne 
vats, experience shows that the atnoosphere is best cleared and conden- 
sation avoided by blowing in air heated by passing through a coil or 
other form of radiator. 

As regards removal of dust, the standard of purity aimed at should 
always be sufficient to prevent injury to health, and should also be 
such as to prevent inconvenience and enable those employed to be 
clean when they leave work, after washing, if necessary. Dust from 
the disintegration of hard stone, steel grinding, etc., is extremely 
deleterious, and the same may be said of dust containing any poison- 
ous constituent, such as lead. In such cases the dust should*, by 
special means, apart from general ventilation, be entirely prevented 
from mixing with the general atmosphere of a room; and the same 
remark appnes to all poisonous gases and fumes. 

The effect of ventilation on the temperature of a working room 
during cold weather needs careful regulation. For sedentarj work and 
fine manipulations a temperature of not less than about 60° is required. 
With lower temperatures the working powers of those present be- 
come impaired; and the effects of the low temperature are much 
increased by drafts. On the other hand, if the work implies active 
exertion, lower temperatures are permissible ; and some kinds of work 
associated with dust, fumes, etc., can best be performed in sheds open 
to the air. In general, the more nearly open-air conditions can be 
attained in any class of work, the better; and, whenever possible, 
windows should be thrown widely open in sunmier weather. 

Commenting upon the dust problem in particular and its relation 
to health, it is pointed out in a footnote to the report that it is some- 
times difficult to say whether the inhalation of a given variety of dust 
is definitely injurious. The committee, therefore, held that — 

Dust from any hard stone (such as flint, granite, sandstone, etc.) 
is undoubtedly very injurious to the lungs, producing a marked pre- 
disposition to phthisis. On the other hand, coal dust, cement dust, 
and probably many other varieties of organic and inorganic dust ha« 
by no means the same serious effects. During our inquiry many ex- 
periments have been made by Professor Ritchie wltli a view to find- 
ing a means of experimentally distinguishing the more injurious 
fn>m less injurious dusts, but unfortunately no satisfactory results 
have as yet been reached. 

In the discussion of the problem of local ventilation, the com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that — 

Dust, fumes, steam, and other impurities imavoidably given off into 
the air should, wherever possible, Ibe removed locally, and thus pre- 
vented from mixing with the genei'al air of the room. Ventilation 
with this object in view may be distinguished as " local ventilation* 
Local ventilation is best carried on by means of exhaust fans, whi<4 
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nay be of the propellar type if laige ducts and low velocities of air 
will suffice. In many cases, however, centrifugal fans are essential^ 
and usually they are preferable on account of the liability of pro- 
peller fans to be interfered with by wind, etc. Fans used for the 
iWDOval of corrosive fumes should be efficiently protected from their 
acdon. The que^on of possible injury to bearings or other parts by 
gritty material, and of possible blockage by fibrous material, should 
•bo oe bcMrne in mind in selecting a fan. 

If dust or fumes are allowed to escape in any quantity into the gen- 
wal atmosphere of a room enormous volumes ox air are required to 
WDOve or dilute them sufficiently. Great discomfort from cold or 
ffee great expense in heating are thus entailed, so that it is in every 
way preferable to remove them by local ventilation. The nearer to 
flinr points of production they can be removed the less will be the 
OHantity of air required, and consequently the less will be the discom- 
fcrt an<i expense which they cause. 

IVasty machines which can not be completely boxed in should, if 

raMe, be provided with an exhaust sufficiently powerful to draw 
dust from e3mosed parts inward through the machine to an ex- 
4iu9t opening. Wheels used in dry grinding, polishing, etc., diould, 
wherever possible, be inclosed and provided with an exhaust from a 
antiifugal fan capable of giving a current at high velocity around 
the exposed part of the wheeL The part of the wheel left open should 
be as small as is consistent with efficient working. 

Dusty operations, such as the transference and pa<*ing of dry and 
itf^ material, ^ould, if possible, be carried out by mechanical 
srangements boxed in so as to prevent the escape of dust, and com- 
kiaed, if necessary, with local exhaust ventilation. This is extremely 
inportant where the material ccmtains some poisonous or harmfiil 
substance, such as lead, bichromate of potash, powdered flint, etc. 
Where such arrangements are not possible thoroughly efficient 
respirators should be used in the case of dangerous material. 

For manipulations by hand in which dust, poisonous spray, or 
ibjectioiiable fumes are given oflF, working places provided each with a 
ttpante exhaust opening can often be arranged. The table at which 
the work is done ^ould have an exhaust opening cut through it or 
|daoed behind it and so arranged that the dust arising from the 
»otk is drawn away from the mouth of the person working and into 

• dact placed beneath or behind the table. The provision of a hood, 
which may be made of glass, so as not to obstruct the light, greatly 
helps the action of the exhaust, which must be sufficient to actually 
prevent the dust from reaching the mouth of the worker. Where 
the dust requires to be collected a settling chamber under the exhaust 
opening can sometimes be provided. 

Of the important and suggestive remarks of the committee regard- 
ing matters of technical detail in the installation of local ventilation, 
mention is made only of those regarding operations in wool sorting 
Mid rag sorting. In these occupations the committee thought the best 
way to manipulate the dusty material was on a flat-wire grating 
through which air is exhausted from below. It was held that in such 

* case the rate of flow at every part of the grating must be sufficient 
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to draw the dust downward, and that the whole arrangement, includ- 
ing inlet ventilation to the room, must be such that this purpose is 
effected under all conditions, for it was explained that — 

It often occurs that a large dusty machine can not be sufficiently 
inclosed for the effective application of direct-exhaust ventilation, or 
that dusty work by hand can not be confined to the immediate neigh- 
borhood of an exhaust opening. In these cases air inlets and outlets 
should be so arranged as to carry off the dust in such a direction as 
to contaminate as little as possible the air in positions where persona 
have to be present. The most generally available plan is to have 
the exhaust openings in the floor around each dusty machine, or as 
close as possible to whatever the source of the dust may be, and to 
allow air to enter in an abundant stream from the roof above, warmed 
if necessary to prevent impact of cold draft on workers. As dust 
tends naturally to fall to the floor, it is best to remove it downward 
unless a rapid air current, sufficient to draw it in any direction, ia 
available. If the machine is placed near a wall and no person ia 
required to work between the wall and the machine, the oust may 
be advantageously exhausted through a fan placed low down in tiM 
wall and securely guarded. 

In the case of machines which can not be boxed in it will often be 
found that the dust is produced at some particular point where it is 
capable of being locally removed. Thus, for illustration, the com- 
mittee stated that if the dust is produced as the material is passed 
through rollers, as in the operation performed by a machine known 
as a spread board in flax spinning, exhaust ventilation applied dose 
to each roller will remove it completely with a minimum of trouble 
and expense. In continuation of the discussion the committee pointed 
out that — 

With regard to all exhaust openings for extraction of dust, etc., it 
must be clearly borne in mind that in whatever direction the opening 
may point the air feed is from all round; hence the radius within 
w^hich a perceptible draft is produced toward the opening is 
extremely limited. The air current toward an exhaust opening can 
not be directed except by cumbrous air guides, whereas the current 
from an inlet can be directed just like the water issuing from a fire- 
man's hose. 

It is held that hitherto hardly any advantage has been taken ol 
the latter fact in connection with the removal of dust and fumes, 
but the committee was confident that many difficult cases can be suc- 
cessfully dealt with by utilizing the momentum of air issuing from 
an inlet opening, and if compressed air in small tubes is available, 
fine jets of it directed across any source of dust and fimies toward 
a large outlet opening would be decidedly effective. It, therefore, 
suggested as a plan to test the efficiency of any arrangement for the 
local removal of dust or fumes the simple method of a piece of 
smoking brown paper or other material held at the place where the 
dust or fumes are given off. 
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In the case of dust which may not be discharged into the open air 
on account of the nuisance or damage which it would cause to the sur- 
rounding locality and which must, therefore, be separated from the 
discharged air, the " Cyclone separator " is often extremely effective, 
and this separator the conmiittee describes by illustrations in the ap- 
pendix. The invention requires little space and is easily erected at a 
point either near to or remote from the fan. It was stated, however, 
that— 

The dust may also be separated in a settling chamber, taking the 
form of a room or an outhouse set apart for the purpose. In this case 
the addition of steam from a jet will often greatly facilitate the pre- 
cipitation of light dust. Heavier metallic particles can be blown into 
a tank of water. A common defect in settling chambers is the neglect 
to provide a sufficient outlet for the spent air, by which means the 
whole arrangement for exhausting and settling the dust is rendered 
ineffective. 

As it is evident that the circumstances under which fan ventilation 
needs to be applied vary greatly in different rooms and different proc- 
esses of manuracture, we would, in conclusion, take this opportunity 
of pointing out the necessity of carefully considering the special con- 
ditions requiring to be dealt with in each individual case, and the 
desirability of obtaining competent skilled advice in all cases of 
doubt, or of employing, in the installation of fan ventilation, only 
such firms as are known to have at their disposal the requisite knowl- 
edge and experience. 

Finally, in concluding its extremely valuable report, the committee 
considered the use of respirators, as follows: 

The use of respirators capable of arresting dust is often recom- 
mended in connection with lactorv work as a substitute for efficient 
removal of dust. Experience has, however, shown that it is extremely 
difficult to enforce the use of respirators, as they arc all more or less 
uncomfortable and inconvenient, besides being unsightly. It is also 
very difficult to keep respirators in working order and closely applied 
to the face. Often enough it is found that most of the air breathed 
by a person wearing a respirator leaks in between the face and the 
respirator, and is consequently unfiltered. This is particularly apt 
to happen after a respirator has been worn sufficiently long for the 
filterinff material to become damp and clogged with moisture. Ex- 
cept, therefore, where dust is definitely dangerous and can not be 
dealt with by exhaustion, or by using wet processes, or in other ways, 
we are unable to recommend the use of respirators as an alternative 
to keeping the air clear of dust. 

For the exceptional cases in which it is necessary for men to work 
in air containing poisonous or otherwise dangerous dust, the mouth 
and nose may be kept covered by a sheet of fresh cotton wool kept 
closely applied all round by suitable fastenings passing round the 
neck. This forms a reliable and efficient respirator, and is commonly 
used by men who have to perform such work as the removal of arsenic 
from arsenic flues, or of white lead from lead chambers. 

For cases where work has to be done in an atmosphere containing 
poisonous gases or fumes, a smoke helmet, with air supplied from 
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t>utside tlirou^h a pipe, may foe used. The air supply should be not 
less than 2 cubic feet per minute and may be provided either from a 
bellows worked by hand or from a mechanically driv«i air pump or 
high-pressure centrifugal fan, A self-contained breathing apparatus, 
such as is used in mines, is less convenient for factory work and more 
expensive. 

The importance and great practical value of preventive measures 
in efforts to reduce the health-injurious circumstances of different 
trades has made it seem advisable to make rather extended abstracts 
from the admirable and thoroughly scientific report of the committee 
on ventilation of factories and workshops. The oondusions and 
reoommendations of the committee were, however, anticipated by Sr 
James Crichton-Browne, wiio, in his address on The Dust ProUemi 
held that — 

In dealinff with industrial dust generally the one universal and 
jpotent remeuy is, of course, ventilation. In contending with certain 
special kinds of dust special appliances and arrangements are neces- 
sary; but for dust^ as a whole, our aim should be to intercept and 
remove it at its pomt of origin and to insure a bounteous supply of 
fresh air, and many contrivances for this purpose, more or less 
dficient, are already in use. 

After referring to the then pending report of the departmental 
committee on the ventilation of factories and workshops, Sir Crichton- 
Browne summed up his own conclusions in the statement that — 

What is wanted is a code of precise instructions to be placed in 
the hands of a manufacturer who is reouired to provide fans, indi- 
cating the number, pattern, size, speea, and position of the fans 
which will most effectively and economically secure the desired 
result, together with directions as to the number and position of 
openings mto the outer air, and also a judgment on the physiological 
effects of existing respirators and proposals for the construction of 
one more convenient and trustworthy and less cumbrons than any 
yet known. 

English opinion is decidedly in favor of a dear statement of the 
scientific principles that should underlie all methods of factory 
ventilation and dust removal, but so framed in clear and specific 
language for the guidance of inspectors that the legal requirements 
can be carried into effect with the least amount of interference with 
the industrial methods and conditions of the present day. Sir 
Crichton-Browne also expressed the hope that the report of the 
departmental committee would offer suggestions to architects for 
the construction of factories, since many, if not most, of the factories 
now existing, are so built as to render almost impossible a proper sys- 
tem of ventilation, which should have been a primary consideration in 
their erection. He was confident in his prediction that, rational fac- 
tory legislation, with special reference to ventilation and dust removal, 
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would greatly tend to reduce the death rate among many different 
dasses of operatives, improve their health, and augment their produo 
tive power. He quoted the evidence of factory inspectors and 
managers who had testified to the improvement in health and the 
increased vigor of the workers subsequent to the improved methods 
of ventilation. One leading manufacturer, replying to inquiries of 
the inspector of cotton-cloth fact<H*ies, expressed the opinion that 
" the effect of improved ventilation on the health of the workers has 
been good. We have had less staying away through sickness than 
before we had artificial humidity and ventilation in our sheds. The 
earnings have been more regular, but we do not find that they have 
increased as much as we expected; but the effect of the change has 
been advantageous to the manufacturer, the quality of the work being 
better and more perfect.*' 

Thus upon both humanitarian and economic grounds the effect of 
scieatific ventilation of factories and workshops, and in particular 
the effective removal of industrial dust, combine to emphasize the 
need of more or less radical dianges in the conditions as they exist 
at the present time. 

The entire subject of the removal of dust and fumes in factories, 
with special reference to the health-injurious circumstances of dusty 
trades, has also been presented in an admirable summary account by 
J. S. Haldane, M. D., F. R. S., in one of the Shaw lectures on " Indus- 
trial hygiene," before the Royal Society of Arts, delivered February 
28, 1908. Doctor Haldane was one of the most important members 
of the departmental committee on the ventilation of factories and 
workshops, and his views, in part, have already been included in the 
extended account of the report and recommendations of the com- 
mittee. The following remarks restating his conclusions as to the 
causes responsible for more or less health-injurious conditions among 
factory workers and his recommendations as to the methods most 
likely to bring about a material improvement in those conditions are 
important and aiie quoted from his lecture : 

Whether op not any variety of dust is loiown to cause dangerous 
effects when habitually inhaled, I think that every kind of dust pro- 
duced in manufacturing process ought, as far as practicable, to be pre- 
vented or removed from the atmosphere in which the work people are 
present. The reason for this is not only that dusty air is, at the best, 
unpleasant to breathe, but that when dust is present the clothes, 
dun, and hair become dirty, untidy, and uncomrortable. Tliis inev- 
itablj tends to lower the social status and self-respect of work people 
if, at any rate, they have to go back to their homes in the same untidy 
condition. Where dust and dirt can not bc^ avoided the provision of 
overalls, or of means of washing and changing clothes on leaving 
woriL, is extremely desirable. 
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Of dusts which are definitely harmful, one very important class is 
that from the disintegration of hard stone or other material. As 
instances of this we may take the dust from siliceous or other hard 
stone, which has to be disintegrated in the mining of gold, tin, lead, 
and other metals, and the dressing of hard stone, or the ground flint 
dust used in pottery work, or the dust from dry grinding m the metal 
trades, or the steel dust produced in file cutting and other work. 

In many cases the best way of dealing with dust is to prevent its 
formation altogether. This can be eflTected by su'bstituting wet for 
dry processes, and, fortunately, much of the most dangerous dust can 
be dealt with in this way — in particular the dust from disintegration 
of hard stone or steel. Thus the use of a jet of water prevents dust 
formation in rock-drill and other work in tin and ganister mining, 
special rules to the eSect being now in force. It is to be hoped that 
in all cases where dust from disintegration of hard stone, fire-clay 
bricks, and similar material is apt to be inhaled, wet methods wiU 
also be adopted where possible. The substitution of wet for dry 
grinding and for dressing of grindstones is another important step 
m the right direction, and I nave little doubt that in many other 
dusty processes it would be practicable to use wet methods, though, 
unfortunately, wet processes are quite out of the question in very 
many cases. . • . . 

When dust formation can not be avoided, its escape can sometimes 
be prevented by entirely boxing in the dusty process. Where the 
dust is itself the product of the process, as in the grinding or break- 
ing up of material, efiicient boxing in is an advantage to the process 
itself as well as to the persons employed in it. 

In most cases it is unfortunately not possible to either prevent the 
formation of dust or to box in the dusty process completely, and the 
only method available is to draw the dust by means or an air current. 
There are certain general principles applicable to the removal of dust 
in this way. In me first place, the dust ought to be removed at, or 
as near as possible to, the point of origin. The advantages of this 
are evident, for by this means the dust is prevented from getting into 
the general atmosphere of the room and being inhaled by those pres- 
ent, as well as settling everyw^here. A far smaller volume of air is 
also sufficient to remove the dust. This is important, not only frorc 
the point of view of expense, but because drafts and cold are alsc 
prevented. "When dust is permitted to get into the general atmos- 
phere of a factory, enormous volumes of air are required to carry it 
away, which means that equal volumes have to come in from outside, 
so tliat warming or prevention of drafts may be quite impracti- 
cable. As a good example of the advantage of removing dust locally 
I may instance a device for removing the dust produced by rollers in 
a process preparatory to flax-spinning. The dust produced at the 
rollers is sucked in by small exhaust openings applied close to the 
rollers. A quite small air current applied in this way is far more 
efTcctive than one hundred times as great an air current a few feet 
off would be. 

A second general principle is that the air current from the source 
of dust to the exhaust opening should, as far as possible, envelop the 
source of dust, and be of sufficient velocity to carry the dust with it 
in spite of the ordinary slight drafts existing in the room, or pro- 
duced by the dusty machine. It is unfortunate that in whatever 
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direction an exhaust opening may point, the air entering it is sucked 
in from all sides. Hence the linear velocity of the draft toward 
the opening diminishes very rapidly with increasing distance, and 
at a distance of 2 or 3 feet an exhaust opening, unless very large, 
will fail to carry off dust efficiently, particularly from a machine 
which itself causes drafts. 

The lecture by Doctor Haldane was fully illustrated to bring its 
more technical portion within the ready understanding of the lay- 
man, and the address should be consulted by all who desire to become 
thoroughly informed as to the most advanced and qualified opinion 
regarding the effective and practical removal of dust and fumes in 
factories and workshops.- The remarks and conclusions are decidedly 
practical, and applicable to American establishments, in which thus 
far the problem of scientific ventilation and effective dust removal 
has been almost entirely neglected. 
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APPENDIX. 



Table I.— NUMBER OF MALES EMPLOYED IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN THE UNITED 

STATES, 1900, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[Compoted from rq[K)rt of the Bnraan of the Comiu on Oocupfttioiu, 1900.J 
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Number of male «oiployem in each age group. 


Oooupation. 


15 years 
orovec. 


15 to 24 
years. 


25 to 34 

years. 


35 to 44 
years. 


45to5i 
years. 


55 to 64 
years. 


flSSTHR 

or ova. 


Tool and cuUeiy malcers 

Gold and silver workers 


26,997 
19,474 
25,557 

136,923 
10,628 


7,258 
6,403 
8,016 

50,600 
3,227 


8,335 
5,443 
8,531 

44,191 
3,498 


5,811 
3,913 
6,188 

24,210 
2,124 


3,261 
2,000 
2,428 

10,903 
1,020 


1,666 
1,130 
1,034 

5,069 
500 


W 


Brass workers 


an 


Printers, lithographere, 
nressmen 


and 


i,ni 


Engravers 


250 




>n8 

me- 




Total — Oocupa 1 1 < 
with exposure to 
talllc diist 


219,579 


75,663 


00,008 


41,246 


10,711 


0,407 


a»w 




• w « • • • 




Marble and stone cutters 
Glass workers * . . . . 


54,039 
44.396 
12.R56 
35.506 
21,e07 


8.579 
17.882 
4,536 
3,971 
5,486 


16,566 

13,314 

3,825 

9,205 

7,077 


14,555 
7,625 
2.545 
8.839 
4,089 


0,075 
3.838 
1.250 
7,791 
2,821 


3,766 
1,345 
483 
3.801 
1,122 


'-S 


Potters 


an 


Plasterers 


l.«9 


Paper haneers 


41i 




>ns 
min- 




Total — Oceupa 1 1 < 
withexposivetoi 
oral dust 


168,404 

110,953 

11.372 
26,485 
35.435 


40,454 


49,987 


38,253 


24,784 


10,517 


4,49 








Cotton-mill operatives . . . 


53,622 

6,350 
8,747 
4,490 


28,129 

2,609 
8,445 
7,940 


16,031 

1,355 
5,154 
9,044 


8,887 

607 
2.764 
6,857 


3,346 

250 
1,042 
4,144 


«3I 


Hosiery and knitting 
operatives 


miU 


111 


Paper and pulp makers 


333 


Cabinetmakers 


3,961) 




ons 
vepe- 




Total — Oocupa 1 1 
with exposure to 
table fiber dust.. 


184,245 


73,209 


47,213 


31,584 


19,115 


8,782 
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Hat and cap makers 


14,948 
20.301 
40.7ti8 
10.034 
28.434 


4,110 
9.023 
15.042 
3.180 
7.394 


4,655 
5,301 
10,056 
2.654 
8.362 


3,415 
3,380 
7,446 
1,842 
6,013 


1,702 
1,563 
4,340 
1.182 
3,745 


768 
785 

2,189 
601 

1,943 


2» 


Silk-mill operatives 


250 


Woolen-mill op«>ratlves 


76 


Carpet-factory operatives 

Upholsterers 


4&S 
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ani- 

n»x»r 
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dust 
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1 


38,748 


31.928 


22.096 


12,532 


6,376 


2.«t 




>nti- 




All occupied malpf? — Cc 
tinental Unitinl StaU^ 


i 

5,933,720 


5,933.847 




4,704,682 


3,250.059 


1,856,181 


1,063.R» 
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ZilU JI.-P£B CENT OF MALES £HPIX>Y£D IN EACH AQS GROUP IN VARIOUS 

OCCUPATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1900. 

(Gompixtod liram zeport of tbe Buiaau of the Census on Occupations, 1900.] 





Per cent of male employees in each age group. 


QoeapaUoB. 


15 years 
arow. 


16 to 24 
yeazs. 


25 to 84 
years. 


35 to 44 
years. 


45 to 54 
years. 


55 to 64 
years. 


65 years 
or over. 


Mnd cutlery mAkers 

Md aad aflver wooers 

Moten, lithographers, and 
ncKnKn.. 


100.O 
HRXO 

nxxo 

loao 
loao 


2a9 
83.3 
81.4 

37.0 
30.4 


80.9 
28.0 
83.4 

82.3 
32.9 


21.5 

2ai 

20.3 

17.7 
20.0 


12.1 

ia3 

9.5 

&0 
9.6 


6.2 
5.8 
4.0 

8.7 
4.8 


2.4 
2.5 
1.4 

1.8 


«'^ " 


2.3 






expasare to metalUc 
<1»f^ 


loao 


34.4 


31.0 


1&8 


0.0 


4.8 


1.6 






MraKua stone tjuiins..... ... 

Qbs workers 


loao 
loao 

100. 
108.0 

loao 


15.8 
40.3 
35.3 
11.2 
25.4 


80.6 
30.0 
29.7 
26.9 
32.7 


26l9 
17.2 
19.8 
24.9 
21.7 


1&8 

8.6 

0.6 

21.9 

18.1 


7.0 
8.0 
8.8 

ia7 

&2 


2.8 

a9 


iffttten 


1.6 


|llMm 1 


6.4 


^^p^hsnews 


1.9 






Total — Occupations with 
ezpoGure to mineral 
dust 


loao 


24.0 


29.7 


22.7 


14.7 


&3 


2.6 






CoUoB-mill cyperatirei 


loao 
loao 

100.0 
100.0 


48.3 

£5.9 
33.0 
12.7 


25.4 

28.7 
31.9 
22.4 


14.6 

1L9 
19.5 
25.5 


&0 

5.3 

ia4 

19.3 


3.0 

2.2 

3.9 

11.7 


0.8 


Hosiery and initting n:illl oper- 
stires 


1.0 


ffepcr and piih> makers 


1.3 


cSGL^fJi?^ 


6.4 






Total — Occupations with 
fiber dost.. 


100.0 


39.7 


25.« 


17.1 


ia4 


4.8 


2 4 






Bit tnd cap mricers 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
M10.0 
160.0 


27.6 
44.4 
36.9 
81.7 
26.0 


31.1 
2C.1 

2ao 

36.4 

29.4 


22.9 
17.7 
1&3 
1&4 
21.2 


11.4 
7.7 

lae 

11.8 
13.2 


5.1 
3.9 
5.4 

&9 
6.8 


2.0 




1.2 


VMleiHnul operatives 


1.9 


SKS^.T^"!^:::;::: 


4.8 
3.4 


Tolal— Occupations with 
cajiuame to aniroai and 
nuxed fiber dust 


100.0 


33.8 


27.9 


19.3 


10.9 


5.6 


2.5 


ifl oocaplQd males^Conti- 


100.0 


26lO 


26.3 


20.6 


14.3 


&1 


4.7 
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Table III.-NUMBER OF DEATHS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN THE REOIBTRATIOM 
STATES OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From report of the Bureau of the Census on Vital Statistics, 1900.] 





Number of deaths due to— 


Occupation. 


All 


causes in each age group. 


Con- 
sump- 
tion 
at ages 
15 years 
or over. 


Othtf 

VDIpiA- 


15 to 24 
years. 


25 to 44 
years. 


45 to 64 
years. 


65 years 
or over. 


disetas 
sti«a 
15 yean 


Compositors, printors, and pressmen 


94 


333 


142 


89 


237 


M 


Marble and stone cutters 


13 

17 

9 


143 
48 
51 


155 
29 
54 


81 
13 
32 


142 
35 

39 


fl 


Glass blowers and workers 


M 


Plasterers and wliltewashers 


x 






Total— Occupations with exposure 
to mineral dust 


39 


242 


238 


126 


216 


« 






Cabinetmakers and upholsterers 


19 
17 


128 
92 


135 
74 


164 
45 


89 
53 


fl 


TTiit and cap mak«rs 


a 







Table IV.— DEATH RATE PER 1,000 IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN THE REGISTEATIOS 
STATES OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[ From report of the Bureau of the Census on Vital Statistics, 1900. ] 





Death rate per 1,000 due to- 


Occupation. 


All causes in each age group. 


Con- 
sump- 
tion at 
ages 15 
years or 

over. 


Other 
rBii>i» 


15 to 24 
years. 


25 to 44 
years. 


45 to 64 
years. 


65 years 
or over. 


tory dis- 
eases St 
sees 15 
yean or 
orrer. 


Compositors, printers, and pressmen — 


5.0 


12.3 


20.0 


108.8 


4.4 


l.fl 


Marble and stone cutters 


3.4 
4.6 
7.8 


9.3 
10.9 
10.7 


24,7 
21.8 
23.5 


122.9 
82.3 
88.4 


5.4 
3.7 
4.5 


U 


Glass blowers and workers 


It 


Plasterers and white washers 


2.1 






Total— Occupations with exposure 
to mineral dust -. 


4.5 


9.9 


24.0 


106.9 


4.9 


IC 




- 


Cabinetmakers and upholsterers 


4.6 
5.4 


10.5 
13.1 


19.8 
32.9 


109.6 
173.1 


3.6 
4.2 


• 2.1 


1 jftt and cap makers ...... ^ , t 


U 




_ 


All occupied males— Registration States. . 

• 


5.1 


8.8 


19.9 


96.4 


2.4 


2.0 
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Tabu ¥.— NUMBER OF DEATHS FROH ALL CAUSES, FROM CONSUMPTION, AND FROM 
OTHER RESPIRATORY DISEASES AMONG OCCUPIED MALES IN RHODE ISLAND, 
COMPARED, 1897 TO 1906. 

[From reports of the Rhode Island state board of health.] 





Number of deaths due to— 


Per cent of deaths due to- 


Oocopetioo. 


AU 
causes. 


Con- 
sump- 
tion. 


Other 
respira- 
tory dis- 
eases. 


Con- 
sumption 
and 
other 
respirar 
tory dis- 
eases. 


Con- 
sump- 
tion. 


Other 
respira- 
tory dis- 
eases. 


Con- 
.sumption 
and 
other 
respira- 
tory dis- 
eases. 


Misben 


42 
44 

557 

5 

81 

12 

5 

45 


14 

9 

173 

1 

21 
3 


20 

5 

51 


34 

14 

224 

1 

36 
5 
2 

12 


33.3 
20.5 
31.1 
20.0 
' 25.9 
25.0 


47.6 

11.4 

9.2 


80.9 


Tvr>i maknrs. . . 


31.9 


I»WB|W8 .. .^. «..•.•. ..••••••... 


40.3 




20 


Tn^tws i.<... 


15 
2 
2 

4 


18.5 

16.7 

40.0 

8.9 


44.4 


Compositors 


41.7 


1 jTBssDen. 


40.0 


EofnTfini . . 


8 


17.8 


26.7 






Total — Orscupations with 
exposure to metallic dust 


791 


229 


99 


328 


29.0 


12.5 


41.5 


StGoe cQttera and marble work- 
ers, 


125 
25 
14 

157 


40 
5 
3 

31 


21 
4 

3 
25 


61 
9 
6 

56 


32.0 
20.0 
21.4 
19.7 


1&8 
16.0 
21.4 
15.9 


48.8 


Ptastoers 


36.0 


f^vT hanrara 


42.8 


i3Sis^.v!:::::::::::.:::.... 


35.6 






Total— Occupations with 
exposure to mineral 
dost 


321 


79 


53 


132 


24.6 


16.5 


41.1 






OperatiTes 


798 
71 

259 

8 

50 

38 


218 
18 
67 

5 
12 

5 


73 

5 

30 


291 
23 
97 
5 
21 
15 


27.3 
25.4 
25.9 
62.5 
24.0 
13.2 


9.1 

7.0 

1L6 


36.4 


ftpivovn .... I.. * ..a...^... . 


32.4 


VesTcts 


37.5 


Knitters. ...xi.....x* 


62.5 


Gihiii«tTnalntrs . . 


9 
10 


18.0 
26.3 


42.0 


Wood tamers and finishers 


39.5 


Total— Occupations with 
fiber dust 


1,224 


325 


127 


452 


26.6 


10.4 


37.0 






Woolwrten 


37 
25 


5 
6 


5 
3 


10 
9 


13.5 
24.0 


13.5 
12.0 


27.0 




36.0 






exposure to animal and 
mixed fiber dust 


62 


11 


8 


19 


17.7 

» 


12.9 


30.6 


An occupied males— State of 
Rhode Island 


19,314 


3,429 


2,420 


5,849 


17.8 


12.5 


30.3 
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Table in«— YEARS OF UFE LIVED BY OCCUPIED HALES IN CERTAIN OGCUPATIOMI^ 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES DURING THE YEARS 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE 0&OnPS.(«) 

[From Part n, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Amiual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Detibs 

and Marriages in England and Wales.] 



Oocupatlon. 



Tool and tnstnmient maken. 

Brass workers 

Prtntara 



Total— Occupations with 
exposure to metallic 
dust 



Gtass workers 

Potters 

Paper hangers and whitewashers 
Litnographers 



Total— Occupations with 
exposure to mineral 
dust 



Cotton manufacture 

Hosiery-mill employees. 

Lace makers 

Cordage makers 

Paper makers 

Caoinetmakers 

Wood turners 



Yean of llie ttvad \>j males in each age group during 1900 to 19Q2. («) 



16 to 19 



17,721 
28,815 
56,076 



102,612 



17,700 

19,455 

19,7(M 

5,163 



62,022 



20 to 24 
years. 



15,942 

23,010 
46,080 



85,032 



11,589 
17, 112 
21,786 

4, o40 



55,335 



Total— Occupations with 
exposiue to vegetable 
fiber dust 



Furriers 

Hatters 

Silk workers 

Woolen and worsted mill em- 
ployees 

Carpet and rug makers 



Total— Occupations with 
en)osure to animal and 
mixed fiber dust 



107,298 
4,989 
6,201 
4,095 
9,237 
54,741 
16,975 



202,536 



82,881 

•3,825 

4,461 

1,914 

6,984 

46,614 

13,008 



159,687 



2,151 
6,561 
4,350 

39,249 
3,114 



65,425 



2,265 
6,627 
2,751 

30,222 
2,313 



44,178 



25 to 34 
years. 



29,904 
33,078 
78,153 



141,135 



20,166 

29,463 

29,490 

8,888 



88,017 



135,507 

8,541 

8,790 

3,093 

10,749 

72,924 

22,161 



261,765 



4,341 

12,981 

5,829 

56,322 
4,947 



64,420 



35 to 44 
years. 



24,387 
21,420 
48,465 



45 to 54 
years. 



18,522 
13,443 
28,542 



55 to 64 
years. 



11,415 

6,585 

13,752 



94,272 



60,507 



13, 167 

20.043 

27,162 

6,066 



66,438 



98,739 
8,049 
8,358 
2,820 
7,512 
55,869 
19,254 



200,601 



3,795 
9,006 
5,373 

44,046 
4,134 



9,030 
12,894 
20,181 

3,510 



45,615 



69,079 
6,150 
4,281 
2,532 
5,070 
39,957 
16,774 



132,843 



2,847 
6,306 
3,798 

33,132 j 
3,060 



31,753 



4,374 

6,408 

10,238 

1,848 



22,806 



27,948 
4,329 
2,703 
2,124 
2,601 
22,842 
10,806 



73,443 



1,366 
3,225 
3,249 

20,268 
1,650 



66,354 



49,143 



65 yean 
or over. 



5,067 
4,3a 



n^m 



2,«B 
3,tSl 



7,959 



7,ia 
i,m 

10, m 

4,438 



»,M 



5M 
l,aS7 

%m 

8,610 

i,on 



29,757' 14,373 



a The years of life as used in this table means three times the number of occupied males enumerated 
at the census of 1901. 
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EUU Fn.— HORTALmr DUE TO ALL CAUSES AMONQ OCCUPIED MALES IN CERTAIN 
OOCUPATIONS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE GBOUPS. 



[Ikm Fart U, Supplamflnt 



to the Sixtv-llfth Aaninl Report of Che Begtetiv-Genflnl of Births, 
and If anlegei tn Encileod and Wales.] 







Deaths due to all 


causes in each age group. 




Oocupation. 


15 to 10 
years. 


20 to 24 
years. 


25 to 34 
years. 


35 to 44 

years. 


1 
45 to 54 
years. 


55 to 64 
years. 


65 years 
or over. 


SMaad faBBtraineiit makBis 


37 

64 

179 


53 
118 
278 


189 
194 
505 


333 

274 
494 


4n 

281 
507 


480 
241 
423 


510 


^■w workers 


180 


Ytinten 


384 






Total — Occupations with exposure to 


280 


449 


888 


1,101 


1,269 


1,144 


1,083 






flkts workeTn 


57 

51 

30 

8 


50 
63 
75 
26 


136 

155 

120 

50 


173 

291 

313 

51 


218 

408 

387 

70 


183 
347 
333 

57 


154 


Ittters 


243 


^Knr hansers and whitewariieni 


283 


B^^SSs.t!^.....^^. ....::.:..::.: 


57 






Total — Occupations with exposure to 
mineral diist 


146 


223 


461 


828 


1,083 


820 


737 








2» 

6 

16 

9 

32 

143 

31 


358 
22 
12 
U 
28 

174 
58 


742 
46 
59 
20 
54 
379 
138 


949 
54 
70 
21 
50 
550 
225 


1,209 
99 
50 
33 
56 
603 
394 


1,150 

183 

88 

69 

71 

700 

375 


1,014 


Bflstwy-mlU flmployws 


508 


l^^ makmn . .'...'. 


119 


iCnrdsee makers 

^wn makprs 


141 
08 


4^wtinafcpnt 


846 


^oeA tomert 


411 






Total— Occupations with exposure to 
▼entable nher duHt. . . 


524 


663 


1,438 


1.919 


2.534 


2,605 


3,127 






Fnrrien 


8 
10 
10 
86 




10 

41 

9 

152 

12 


37 
87 
24 
292* 
29 


49 
103 

46 
382 

39 


57 
125 

68 
508 

56 


70 
116 
117 
752 

56 


55 


Bitten 


130 


nkwfff-kmr . . 


^f2?t 


'. Woolen and worsted mill employees 


1,110 




117 






Total— Occupations with exposure to 
animal and mix^Ml flh^r dnst.. 


132 


224 


460 


629 


874 


1,111 


1,734 
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Table VIII .-MORTALITY DUE TO CONSUMPTION AMONG OCCUPIED MALES IN CEI 
TAIN OCCUPATIONS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Fart II, Supplement to the Sixtv-flfth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, DesOi 

and Marriages in England and Wales.] 





Deaths due to consumption In each age group. 


Occupation. 


15 to 19 
years. 


20 to 24 
years. 


25 to 34 
years. 


35 to 44 
years. 


45 to 54 
years. 


55to64 65y«i 

years, or on 




3 
14 

58 


25 

60 

157 


88 

97 

285 


144 

97 

235 


132 

62 
122 


eo 

17 

47 


I 


Brass worlc«r8 ,-,-^-- -,-■,-■, 




Printers 








Total— Occupations with exposure to 
metallic dust 


75 


232 


470 


476 


316 


124 


1 

1 
1 i 




Glass workers 


10 

12 

8 

4 


21 
23 
23 
13 


58 
59 
36 
24 


60 

76 

108 

19 


44 

92 
73 
15 


13 

28 

41 

8 




Potters 




Paixv hanff^v^ and whltcwashers ^ . , , ^ , ^ 




LiuioeraDhers 








Total— Occupations with exposure to 
mineral dust 


34 


80 


177 


263 


224 


90 










Cotton manufacture 


88 
3 
7 
1 
5 
38 
10 


137 
9 
5 
4 
9 
77 
20 


273 

21 

25 

8 

21 

150 
64 


285 

20 

20 

7 

16 

212 
73 


216 

20 

11 

3 

9 

153 

87 


77 

15 

6 

8 

5 

62 

32 


1 


Hosiery-mill emoloyees 




Lace makers 




Cordaw rnakers --r- - 




Paoer mako? 




Cabinetmakers 


1 


Wood turners 








Total— Occupations with exposure to 
veeetable nber dust 


152 


261 


571 


633 


505 


205 


i 






Furriers 




4 
23 

5 
72 

6 


15 

48 

14 

102 

• 7 


18 
37 
11 
99 
13 


11 
30 
15 
94 
9 


10 

7 

12 

46 
4 




Hatters 


4 

1 

27 
2 




Silk workers 




Woolen and worsted ni|ll AmnlnvnAs . , . . . 


1 


Carpet aid nip makers . - . - 








Total— Occupations with exposure to 
animal and mixed fiber dust 


34 


110 


186 


178 


159 


79 


I 



^ 
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Tmi IX.— MOBTAUTY DUE TO OTHER DISEASES OF THE RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 
AMONG OCCUPIED MALES IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
1100 TO 19Q2, BY AGE GROUPS. 

(From Pirt n. Supplement to the Slztv-fllth Anntial Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, 

and Marriages in England and Wales.] 



Occupation. 



Tnd fend instrument makers. 

Bnas workers 

iMnten 



Total— Occupations with exposure to 
metallic dust 



Deaths due to other respiratory diseases in each age group. 



15 to 19 
years. 



4 

7 
20 



31 



ffiMsworken 

Ittteis 

hus hangers and whitewashers. 
Iraogiq)hefS 



Total— Occupations 
mineral dust 



with exposure to 



Cotton manufacture 

Hosiflry^nill employoes. 

Ian makers 

Cordage makers 

Tuermaken 

bnnetmakers 

Wood tomers 



Total— Occupations with exposure to 
Tegetable nber dust 



Yonien 

Hatters. 

, IBk workers 

' Woolen and worsted mill employees. 

Carpet and rug makers 



Total— Occupations with exposure to 
animal and mixed fiber dust 



5 
9 
3 



17 



20 to 24 
years. 



27 
1 



3 

17 

5 



53 



2 



3 

12 

1 



18 



9 
12 
17 



25 to 34 
years. 



38 



7 
10 
10 

1 



28 



50 
1 
2 
3 
3 

20 
8 



87 



3 
2 



7 
1 



13 



34 
20 
43 



97 



20 

19 

23 

7 



35 to 44 
years. 



09 



110 
6 
3 
3 
7 
47 
16 



192 



4 

10 



42 
5 



61 



63675— No. 71>— 09 15 



49 
44 
60 



45 to 54 
years. 



153 



32 

66 

37 

6 



141 



149 
6 
4 
2 
9 
72 
51 



293 



9 
12 

7 
64 

4 



96 



100 
53 
62 



215 



55 to 64 65 years 
years, or over. 



52 

139 

79 

6 



276 



247 

18 

7 

8 

14 

118 

68 



480 



5 

31 

9 

102 

7 



154 



119 


129 


62 


43 


71 


91 


252 


263 


47 


37 


148 


72 


91 


67 


8 


19 


294 


195 



274 
26 
21 
19 
13 

166 
93 



612 



16 
35 
12 
131 
15 



209 



227 

103 

24 

39 

16 

183 

110 



702 



8 

30 

75 

219 

29 



361 
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Tabli X.— death rate per 1,000 DUE TO ALL CAUSES AMONO OCCUPIED MALES DT 
CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BT AOB OROUF8. 

[From Part 11, Supplement to the Slxty-fllth Axmual Report of the Reglstrw-Oeneral of Births, Deaths, 

and lutfilages in England and Wales.] 





Death rate per 1,000 dne to all causes In each age group. 


Oooapatlon. 


15 to 19 

years. 


20 to 24 
years. 


25 to 34 
years. 


35 to 44 
years. 


45toM 
years. 


55 to 64 65 TQM 
yean. oroTO. 


Tool and tnstrnment makers 


2.09 
2.22 
3.19 


3.32 

A 13 
&03 


a32 
&80 

a4B 


1A65 
12.79 

iai9 


25.97 
2a 90 

17.76 


42.(» ' lOflLfl 


Brass workan 


3&U) 

sarc 


8s.a 


Printers 


87. a 






Total— Oocnpations with exposure to 
metallic duat 


2.73 


6.28 


&29 


11.68 


2a 97 


3A03 919 






Olass workers 


3.22 
2.62 
1.52 
1.55 


5.09 
3.68 
3.44 
A36 


6.74 
A26 
4.07 
A62 


1A14 

14 52 

11.52 

&41 


2414 
31.64 
19.18 
ia94 


41.84 
6415 
32.53 
3a 84 


Ilia 


Potters 


ii&a 


Paper hangers and whltewaahers 


TIM 


T^l^npTApfMni 


S2.a 








Total— Occupations with exposure to 
miner^ 6}V^i .................. 


2.35 


4.02 


A 24 


12.46 


23.74 


4a 23 


via 






Cotton manufacture 


2.68 
1.00 
2.58 
2.20 
3.46 
2.61 
1.94 


4.32 
6.75 
2.60 
A 75 
4.01 
3.73 
4.46 


A48 
A39 
aTl 
a47 
&02 
&20 
a23 


9.61 
a 71 
&38 

7.45 

a66 

9.84 

11.69 


2a 46 

laio 

1L68 
13.03 
11.05 
17.34 
24 98 


41.15 
3A11 
32.56 
32.49 
2a 38 
3a 66 
34 70 


VK.U 


Iloslory-mlll employees < 


18.11 


Laoe makers 


87.4 


Cordaee makers ...• 


lff.ll 


Paper makers 


9ia 


Caninetmakers 


8z.a 


Wood tiimeni . . ... 


e.fl 






Total— Oocnjpatlons with exposure to 
veeetable nlier dust 


2.50 


415 

1 


A49 


a57 


19.08 


3A47 


101 a 






Furriers 


3.72 
2.00 
2.30 
2.19 
2.80 


4.42 
a 19 
3.27 
A03 
A 19 


8.52 
a 70 
4.12 
A 18 
&86 


12.91 

11.44 

&S6 

8.90 

9.43 


20.02 
19.82 
17.90 
17.14 
1&30 


51.28 
3A97 
3a 01 
37.10 
33.94 


107. a 


Hatters 

SUk workers 


ma 

iff.a 


Woolen and worsted mill employees 


ma 




11&7I 






Total— Occupations with exposure to 

fftnftnal Ann iplrftd ti\tt»r dtfSt 


2.38 


A07 


A56 


9.48 


17.78 


37.38 


12a64 






All occupied males— England and Wales 


2.44 


4.41 


&01 


ia22 


17.73 


31.01 


«a 
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fua XI.-DEATH RATE PER 1,600 DUE TO CONSUMPTION AMONG OCXJUPIED MALES 
IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE GROUPS. 

(From Pirt II, Supplement to the Sixty-fifth Aiintud Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, 

and Marriages in England and Wales.] 



Oocupatten. 



JnI lad litstrnment makers . 

•wssworkera 

MiilBn 



Total~-Occnpatlons with exposure to 
oeulUcdust 



jhMworkm 

jhtes 

*—^ hai^en and whitewashers . 



Total—OceupatioDS with exposure to 
mineral dust 



Ottnimt&afMture 

Iwiv74&ill employees . 

lieiiMkars 

JjrtagBinakBrs 

mvioaken 

ftUutinaken 

■•riturMBs 



Totai-Oocuptttlons with exposure to 
Togetable flber dust 



Bttios 
■kwor 



wofken 

men sod worsted mill employees. 
wpBt sod rag makers 



Total — Ooeupatlons with exposure 
toimal ana mixed fiber dust. . • . . . 



to 



AfloQcapiBd males— England and Wales. 



Death rate per 1,000 due to consumption in each age group. 



15 to 19 
years. 


20 to 24 
years. 


25 to 34 
years. 


35 to 44 
years. 


45 to 54 
years. 


55 to 64 
years. 


65 years 
or over. 


a 17 

.49 

1.03 


1.57 
2.17 
a 41 


2.94 
2.93 
3.65 


5.90 
453 
4.85 


7.13 
4 61 
427 


5.26 
2.58 
a42 


1.97 

.44 

L60 


.73 


2.73 


3.33 


5.05 


5l22 


a 91 


1.54 


.S6 
.62 
.41 

.77 


1.81 
1.34 
L06 
2.68 


2.88 
2.00 
1.22 
2.70 


4.56 
3.79 
3.98 
3.13 


4 87 
7.14 

a 62 

4 27 


2.97 
4 37 
4 01 
433 


.97 
1.53 
1.44 


.55 


1.44 


2,01 


3.96 


4 91 


a94 


1.13 


.82 
.60 
L13 
.24 
.54 
.60 
.63 


1.65 
2.35 
1.12 
2.09 
1.29 
1.65 
L54 


2.01 
2.46 
2.84 
2.59 
1.95 
2.18 
2.89 


2.89 
2.48 
2.39 
2.48 
2.13 
3.79 
a 79 


a 66 
423 
2.67 
1.18 
1.78 
a83 
5.52 


a 7^ 
a 47 
2.22 

a77 

1.86 
a 71 
2.96 


2.13 
.79 
.74 
1.50 
1.02 
1.86 
1.36 


.75 


1,63 


2.18 


3.16 


aso 


2.79 


1.63 




L77 
3.47 
1.82 
2.38 
2.59 


3.46 
3.70 
2.40 
1.81 
1.41 


4.74 

411 
2.05 
2.25 
a 14 


a86 

4 76 

a 95 

2.84 
2.94 


7.33 

2.17 
a 69 
2.27 
2.42 


5l88 


.61 
.23 
.69 
.64 


2.00 
1.86 
1.00 


.61 

■ 


2.49 


2.20 


2.68 


a 24 


2.65 


1.81 


.54 


1.65 


2.03 


2.74 


ao4 


2.16 


1.11 
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Table XH.— DEATH RATE PER 1,000 DUE TO OTHER DISEASES OF THE RESPIRAT0R1 
SYSTEM AMONG OCCUPIED MALES IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS IN ENGLAND ANl 
WALES, 1900 TO 1902, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From Part II, Supplement to the Sixtv-flfth Amiaal Report of the Registrar^General of Births, Deatti 

and Marriages in England and Wales.] 



Occupation. 


Death rate per 1,000 due to other respiratory diseasH t 

each age group. 


15 to 19 
years. 


20 to 24 
years. 


25 to 34 
years. 


35 to 44 
years. 


45 to 54 
years. 


55 to 64 
years. 


oroTS 


Tool ftTid iniitr""i«nt Tnftlr^rR 


0.23 
.24 
.36 


a56 
.52 
.37 


1.14 
.60 
.55 


2.01 
2.05 
1.24 


5.40 
3.94 
2.17 


lafi 
9.42 
&16 


%.{ 


Brass workers 


Iti 


Printers 


VL'i 






Total— Occupations with exi>osare to 
metallic dust 


.30 


.46 


.69 


1.62 


3.55 


7.W 


32.' 






Glass workera 


.28 
.46 
.15 


.60 
.58 
.46 
.21 


.99 
.64 
.78 
.79 


2.43 
3.29 

L36 
.99 


5.76 
ia78 

a 91 

1.71 


ia75 

23.10 

8L89 
433 


&I 


Potters 


3S.I 


Paper hangers and whitewashers 


17.( 


Lithographers 


27. 








Total— Occupations with exposure to 
mineral dust 


.27 


.50 


78 


2.12 


&06 


12.86 


Hi 






Cotton manufacture 


.25 
.20 


.60 
.26 
.45 
L57 
.43 
.43 
.62 


.81 
.70 
.34 
.97 
.65 
.64 
.72 


1.51 

.76 

.48 

.71 

1.20 

1.29 

2.66 


418 
2.93 
1.64 
a 16 
2.76 
2.95 
4 31 


9.80 
&01 

7.n 

483 
7.27 
&61 


2a.i 


Hosierv-mill employees 


27.1 


Laoe makers 


17.1 


Oordagf* makers . 




2Il: 


Paperlmakers 


.32 
.31 
.31 


i&: 


OAnlnAtmAlrArs ..,,,_, , , ^ ^ 


17. 


Wood turners 


2i 






Total— Occupations with exposure to 
yeeetable nber dust 


.26 


.54 


.73 


1.46 


3.61 


ass 


2S. 






Furriers 


.93 


L32 
.30 


.92 

.77 


2.37 
1.33 
1.30 
1.45 
.97 


1.76 
492 
2.37 
3.08 
2.29 


11.72 

lass 
aoo 

&46 
9.09 


1& 


Hatters 


A 


Silk workers 


.69 
.31 
.32 


2&. 


Woolen and worsted mill emplojrees 


.23 
.43 


.75 
1.01 


9. 


Cari)et and rug makers 


2fl 






Total— Occupatioiis with exposure to 
animal and mixed fiber dust 


.32 


.29 


.72 


1.45 


3.13 


7.02 


2& 






All occupied males— England and Wales 


.24 


.48 


.77 


1.66 


3.32 


a54 


17. 
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Tabu Xin.-DEATHS DUE TO ALL CAUSES AMONG OCCUPIED MALES IN CERTAIN 
OCCUPATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1807 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From the experience of on indastrial insarance company.] 







Deaths due to all 


causes in each age group. 




Oocupstion. 


15 years 
or over. 


15 to 24 
years. 


25 to 34 
years. 


35 to 44 
years. 


45 to 54 
yean. 


55 to 64 
years. 


65 years 
or over. 


Grinders 


128 
279 
303 
408 
25 
414 
1,590 
168 
192 


7 
48 
40 
60 

2 

66 

344 

21 

31 


24 
75 
59 

74 

8 

112 

439 

54 

47 


38 
68 
68 
50 
4 
91 
346 
32 
42 


30 
48 
56 
50 
3 
58 
211 
19 
34 


20 
19 
32 
77 
2 
54 
142 
33 
19 


9 


PoGshen 


21 


Toot and instrument makers 


48 


Jeveleis 


83 


OobUmfmidrftTIf 


6 


Bnawofkeis 


33 


Printers 


106 




9 


E&SiBTers 


19 






Total— Occapations with exposure to 
jTu^lic dust 


3,502 


619 


802 


739 


518 


398 


336 






StoDfivorkers 


2UU 
282 
116 
384 
88 
577 
319 
1,397 
162 
160 


21 
3 
24 
26 
46 
10 
25 
33 
122 
66 
37 


114 
30 
78 
30 
68 
12 
78 
96 

228 
42 
45 


172 
40 
59 
27 
84 
19 

107 
74 

300 
25 
29 


232 
46 
55 
20 
78 
15 

127 
55 

292 

9 

21 


199 
50 
26 
8 
72 
19 

121 
34 

239 

9 

18 


120 


Xsble workers 


31 


GbsB blowers 


40 


GliB cutters 


6 


Potters 


36 


OBDcnt wwkers 


13 


PlKtereis 


119 


Plpir hw^^fnr 


27 


FoioidrTmai and molders 


216 


Cnvmikm 


11 


Litbognfdien 


10 






Total— Occupations with exposure to 
mineral dust 


4,543 


413 


821 


936 


950 


795 


628 






fjpfaniers....... 


180 
915 
65 
109 
115 
817 
127 
123 


28 
106 
23 
12 
13 
39 
10 
11 


38 
174 
22 
18 
28 
61 
8 
20 


36 

155 

7 

17 
18 
82 
17 
23 


27 

144 

9 

18 

15 

136 

24 

31 


37 

137 

3 

24 

23 

197 

33 

21 


23 


wotrers 


197 


HeaffT and knittine mill employees 


1 


Hope makers 


20 


P^iff makm , , , 


18 


CibiDetmakers 


302 


Wood turners. 


35 


Woodcanren 


17 






Total— Occupations with exposure to 
vegetable fiber dust 


2,460 


244 


369 


355 


404 


475 


613 






PonicQ and taxidermists 


105 
832 
295 
106 
155 
381 
41 


3 
78 
82 
20 
17 
39 

9 


18 
175 
61 
16 
22 
65 
7 


30 
185 
55 
14 
17 
79 
11 


13 
127 
31 
19 
24 
73 
5 


24 
135 
37 
24 
34 
62 
8 


17 


Batten 


132 


SOk-mill employees 


29 


Woolen and worst^<1 TniU fnnnloyA<m ^ _ , _ „ , , 


13 




41 


r»lK«l-»Il«-l * i"«»«TTHT 


63 


uttvm makers . . 


1 






Total— Occupations with exposure to 
pi>linal and mixed flber dust. 


1,915 


248 


364 


391 


292 


324 


296 
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Table XIV.-DEATHS DUE TO CONSUMPTION AMONG OCCUPIED MALES IN CEBTAIN 
OCCUPATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1897 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From the experience of an Industrial insurance company.] 





Deaths due to consamption 


I in each 


age group. 


OccupaUon. 


15 years 
or over. 


15 to 24 
years. 


25 to 34 
years. 


35 to 44 
years. 


45 to 54 
years. 


55 to 64 
yean. 


oroTer. 


Grinders 


63 

108 

IDl 

113 

7 

161 

613 

» 

67 


4 

22 
13 
24 

1 

39 

167 

6 
12 


17 
42 
85 
44 
4 
56 
247 
36 
29 


24 
29 
24 
22 
2 
41 
140 
12 
19 


12 
11 
21 
13 


5 

4 
4 
7 


1 


Polishers 




Tool H^d |tv<»tT(iTn«nt Tnak**^ .... 


4 


Jewelers 


3 


Gold-leaf makers 




Brass workers 


ii 

8 
5 


11 
13 

1 
2 




Printers 


4 


Compositors 


1 


Engravers ..,. , 








Total— Occupations with exposure to 
metallic dust 


1,292 


288 


510 


313 


121 


17 


u 






Stone workers 


302 

56 

85 

40 

127 

17 

136 

107 

311 

48 

70 


10 

ii' 

7 

11 
1 

7 
14 
29 
20 
21 


60 
15 
44 

14 
36 
3 
35 
47 
92 
17 
28 


82 
16 
15 
11 
37 

4 
38 
33 
82 

9 
13 


91 
16 
11 

5 
22 

6 
85 

8 
65 

1 

5 


£2 
7 
1 
1 

14 
3 

16 
4 

27 
1 
3 


7 


Marble woricers 


3 


Glass blowers 


1 


Glass cutters 


3 


Potters 


7 


Cement workers 




Plasterers 


1 


Pfiiii»r hf^njmrR. . , 


1 


Foundrymen and molders 


If 


Core makers 




Lithographers 


1 




1 


Total— Occupations with exposure to 


1,299 


131 


391 


340 


365 


129 


c 






Spinners 


66 

2S4 

24 

28 
34 
162 
25 
27 


13 
43 
5 
6 
6 
14 
7 
3 


19 

93 

15 

9 

15 

34 

5 

9 


16 
50 
2 
7 
7 
40 
3 
9 


7 
87 
2 
6 
2 
31 
4 
5 


1 
15 




Weavers 


7 






Rope makers 






Paper makers 


3 
29 

5 

1 


1 


Cftfilnntrnfikprs *, . . , . . , . _ 


14 


Wood turners 


1 


Wood carvers 








Total— Occupations with exposure to 


610 


97 


199 


143 


94 


54 


2S 








34 
278 
106 

26 

37 
118 

16 


1 

42 
28 

7 

9 
15 

4 


7 
97 
32 

7 
10 
38 

3 


19 

84 

83 

5 

6 

38 

4 


4 
34 
7 
4 
5 
18 
2 


2 
20 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 




Hatters 


1 


Silk-mill employees 




Woolen and worsted mill employees 




Carpet and rue makers 




U pholsterers 




Mattress makers 








Total— Occupations with exposuro to 
animal and mixed fiber dust 


615 


106 


194 


180 


74 


39 


13 
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Tabu 



.—PER CBNT OP DBATH6 DUE TO CONBUMPTION AMONG OCCUPIED ICALES 
IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS, 1897 TO 1006, BY AGE GROUPS. 

[From the experience of an industrial Insurance company.] 



• 


Per cent of deaths due to consumption in each age group. 


Occupation. 


15 

yean 

or over. 


15 to 24 
years. 


25 to 34 
years. 


35 to 44 
years. 


45 to 54 
years. 


55 to 64 
years. 


65 

years 

or over. 


Grinders 


49.2 
38.7 
33.3 
28.0 
28.0 
38.9 
38.6 
35.1 
34.9 


67.1 
45.8 
32.5 
40.0 
50.0 
69.1 
48.6 
28.6 
38.7 


70.8 
56.0 
59.3 
59.5 
50.0 
50.0 
56.3 
66.7 
61.7 


63.2 
42.6 
35.3 
44.0 
50.0 
45.1 
4a5 
37.5 
45.2 


40.0 
22.9 
37.6 
22.0 


25.0 

21.1 

12.5 

9.1 


11.1 


Polishers 




Tool and tnstninMiit makeis 


8.3 


Jewelers 


3.6 


Qold-leaf makei^ 




"BnKtwerk/fm 


24.1 
19.9 
15.8 
14.7 


20.4 
9.2 
3.0 

las 




Printers 


3.7 


Cooiposi'ton 


11.1 


*iigr»TeTO , . , , .,..,. 








Total— Occupations with exposure to 
mvtallle dvist 


36.9 


46.5 


57.2 


42.4 


23.4 


11.8 


3.9 






Stooe workers 


35.2 
28.0 
30.1 
34.5 
33.1 
19.3 
23.6 
33.5 
22.3 
29.6 
43.8 


47.6 

'"45.'8' 
26.9 
23.9 
10.0 
28.0 
42.4 
23.8 
30.3 
56.8 


52.6 
50.0 
56.4 
46.7 
52.9 
25.0 
44.9 
49.0 
4a4 
40.5 
62.2 


47.7 
4a 
25.4 
4a7 
44.0 
21.1 
35.5 
44.6 
27.3 
36.0 
44.8 


39.2 
34.8 
20.0 
25.0 
28.2 
40.0 
27.6 
14.5 
22.3 
11.1 
23.8 


26.1 
14.0 
3.8 
12.5 
19.4 
15.8 
13.2 
11.8 
11.3 
11.1 
16.7 


5.8 


Marble workersu 


6.5 


Gbs blowers 


7.5 


Glass cutters 


40.0 


Potters 


19.4 


ConeDt workers 




Plasterers 


4.2 


Paper hangers 


3.7 


Foondrymen and molders 


7.4 


OoR makers 












Total— Occupations with exposure to 
mtaieral dost 


28.6 


31.7 


47.6 


36.3 


27.9 


16.2 


6.8 






ftrinners. 


29.6 
27.8 
36.9 
25.7 
29.6 
19.8 
19.7 
22.0 


46.4 
39.8 
21.7 
50.0 
46.2 
35.9 
70.0 
27.3 


50.0 
53.4 
68.2 

5ao 

53.6 
55.7 
62.5 
45.0 


44.4 

38.1 
28.6 
41.2 
38.9 
48.8 
17.6 
39.1 


25.9 
25.7 
22.2 
33.3 
13.3 
22.8 
16.7 
16.1 


2.7 
10.9 




weavers 


3.6 


docierT and knlttfaig miU employees 










Paper makers 


13.0 

14.7 

15.2 

4.8 


5.6 


OaDinetmakers 


4.6 


Wood turners 


2.9 


Wood carvers 








vegetable nber dust 


24.8 


39.8 


53.9 


40.3 


23.3 


11.4 


3.8 






Vtesrieis and taxidermlsits 


32.4 
83.4 
35.9 
24.5 
23.9 
31.0 
39.0 


33.3 
53.8 
34.1 
35.0 
52.9 
38.5 
44.4 


38.9 
55.4 
52.5 
43.8 
45.5 
58.5 
42.9 


63.3 
45.4 
60.0 
35.7 
35.3 
48.1 
36.4 


30.8 
26.7 
22.6 
21.1 
20.8 
24.7 
40.0 


8.3 
14.8 
10.8 
12.5 
11.8 

4.8 
37.5 


5.9 


Hatteii 

SilkmiQ employees 


0.8 
6.9 


Woolen and worsted mill employees 




Gta>etand rug makers 


7.3 


cpfobteitw.: ::..::::::::: 


9.5 


Mattress makers 








Total— Occupations with exposure to 
animal and mixed fiber dust 


32.1 


42.7 


53.3 


48. 3 


25.3 


12.0 


4.4 
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Table XVI.— NUMBER AND PER CENT OF DEATHS DUE TO OTHER DISEASES OF THE 
RESPIRATORY SYSTEM AMONG OCCUPIED MALES IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS, 
1807 TO 1006. 



[From the ezperieooe of an industrial insurance company.] 





Deaths due to xosplratory diseases other than consumption. 




Number due to— 


Per cent of deaths from all canaes. 


Occupation. 


AU 
respi- 
ratory 

dl- 

9Cfl866« 


Asth- 
ma. 


Bron- 
chitis. 


Pneu- 
monia. 


Other 
respi- 
ratory 
di- 


AU 
respi- 
ratory 

dis- 
eases. 


Asth- 
ma. 


Bron- 
chitis. 

• 


1 

Pneo- 

• 


Other 

rsspl- 

rwtoij 

di- 


Grinders 


22 
35 

30 

40 
5 
51 
221 
25 
22 


3 
2 

4 
2 


2 
3 

5 

8 


15 
25 

25 
37 
3 
36 
160 
10 
18 


2 
5 

5 
2 
2 
12 
24 
6 
3 


17.2 
12.6 

1X0 
12.2 

2ao 

12.3 
13.0 
14.0 

n.5 


2.3 

.7 

i.3 

.5 


L6 
LI 

L7 
2.0 


1L7 
0.0 

8.2 

0.2 

12.0 

8.7 

lao 

1L3 
0.4 


Lfl 


Polishers 


LI 


Tool and instrument 
Tni^lrAr^ 


hi 


Jewelers 


.1 


Gold leaf makers. . . 


&I 


Brass workers 

Printers 


2 

1 

1 


1 
10 




.5 

.6 
.6 
.5 


.2 
L2 




2.1 

LI 


Compositors 


3.1 


Engravers 


l.f 






Total — Occu- 
pations with 
exposure to 
metallic dust 


460 


24 


38 


347 


60 


13.4 


.7 


LI 


0.0 


L7 


Stone workers 

Marble workers 

Glass blowers 

Glass cutters 

Potters 


162 
36 
26 
15 
67 
8 
03 
38 

277 
28 
22 


13 
3 

1 
1 

18 
1 
5 

14 


30 

4 
2 

i2* 

1 

14 
3 

21 
1 
3 


05 
26 
17 
12 
21 
5 
67 
30 

211 
24 
18 


24 
3 
6 
2 
6 
1 
7 
5 

31 
3 

1 


18.0 
18.0 

0.2 
12.0 
14.0 

0.0 
16ul 

n.0 

10.8 
17.3 
13.8 


L5 

L5 

.4 

.0 

4.7 

LI 

.0 

LO 


3.5 

2.0 

.7 

'*3.'i* 

LI 

2.4 

.0 

L5 

.6 

LO 


ILl 

13.0 

&0 

las 

5.5 

5.7 

1L6 

0.4 

15.1 
14.8 
1L3 


18 

L5 
XI 
1.7 
l.ft 


Cement workers 

Plasterers 


l.l 
1.S 


Paper hangers 

Foundrymen and 
molders 


l.« 
22 


Core makers 


Lf 


Lithographers 


.< 


Total — Occu- 
pations with 
exposure to 
mineral dust 


762 


56 


01 


526 


80 


16.8 


L2 


2.0 


1L6 


11 


Spinners 


28 

no 

3 



10 

120 

21 

16 


4 

10 


2 
18 


17 
78 

1 
6 

75 
11 



5 
13 

2 

ii' 

5 
3 


148 
13.0 

4.6 

8.2 

8.7 

14.7 

16.5 

13.0 


2.1 

LI 


LI 
2.0 


0.0 
8.5 

L5 
5.5 
7.8 
0.2 
8.6 
7.3 


It 


Weavers 


L4 


Hosiery and knitting 

mill employees 

Rope makers 

Paper makers 

Cabinetmakers 

Wood turners 

Wood carvers 


3.1 


1 

ii' 

3 
2 


2 

1 

14 

2 

2 


.0 

"*'L7* 
2.4 
L6 


L8 
.0 
L7 
L6 
L6 


ii 

11 


Total — Occu- 
pations with 
exposure to 
vegetable fi- 
ber dust 


326 


34 


41 


206 


45 


13.3 


L4 


L7 


&4 


1.8 


Furriers and taxi- 
dcTmists 


17 
07 
33 

17 

26 

46 

6 


4* 

2 

5 

3 
3 


5 

12 

3 

2 

3 
2 





71 
21 

8 

16 

33 

6 


3 

10 

7 

2 

4 
8 


16.2 
11.7 
11.2 

16.0 

16.7 
12.1 
14.6 


.6' 

.7 

4.7 

LO 

.8 


4.8 
L6 
LO 

LO 

LO 
.6 


8.6 
8.5 
7.1 

7.5 

las 

8.7 
14.6 


IS 


Hatters 


Lf 


Silk-mill employees. 
Woolen and worsted 

mill employees — 
Carpet and rug 

makers 


2.1 

Lt 
11 


Upholst<»n'rs 

Mattress makers 


11 




1 






^^ 


Total — Occu- 
pations with 
exposure to 
animal and 
mixed fllxT 
dust 


242 


17 


27 


104 


34 


12.7 


.0 


L4 


&6 


LI 
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.—DEATHS DUE TO ALL CAUSES, TO CONSUMPTION, AND TO OTHER 
RESPIRATORY DISEASES AMONG MALES IN THE REGISTRATION AREA OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1900 TO 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 

{From reports of the Bureau of the Census on Mortality.] 



Ago at death. 



lSto34yean... 
Sto34y«an... 
IS to 44 years. . . 
45toUyean... 
U to 64 years. . . 
or over. 



Deaths due 

to all 

causes. 



134,700 
186,630 
205,930 
205,497 
218,151 
436,228 



Total ' 1,386,036 



Deaths due to 
oonsumpUon. 



Number. 



37,496 

58,424 
48,500 
30,781 
17,707 
11,949 



204,856 



Percent 

of deaths 

due to all 

causes. 



27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
16.0 
8.1 
2.7 



14.8 



Deaths due to other 
respiratory diseases. 



Number. 



13,010 
20,298 
25,656 
25,860 
26,575 
50,603 



162,010 



Percent 

of deaths 

due to all 

causes. 



9.7 
ia9 
12.6 
12.6 
12.2 
11.6 



11.7 
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CSASITY KELIEF ASH WAGE EABNDTGS. 

BY S. E. FORMAN. 

IXTRODUCTION. 

This article is a study of the relief given by the Associated Cliari- 
ties in the city of Washington, D. C., in 1905. The investigation deals 
with the cases of several thousand persons who sought relief at th« 
door of charity. The aim of the study is to determine the relation 
which exists between the charity relief and the earnings of the 
recipients, and to discover to what extent this distress was due to 
low wages or to a lack of employment, and to what extent other causes 
figured in the distress. 

The result of the study will be better understood if consideration is 
first given to the aims and methods of the Associated Charities. 
Those aims and methods have been recently formulated as follows: 

1. To bring about the adequate treatment of each needy individual 
or family upon the basis of an adequate understanding of the needs 
and resources. 

2. To promote cooperation between all the philanthropic forces, 
the public and private charities, the churches, municipal authorities, 
and benevolent individuals of the community, in order that the 
efficiency of all may be increased and each enabled to do its own 
best work in its own best way. 

3. To obtain and administer material aid where necessary, endeav- 
oring to secure tlie assistance from appropriate organizations and 
individuals, and not to interfere with or unnecessarily decrease in 
any case the responsibility of agencies or persons from whom the 
relief should be derived. 

4. To enlist, organize, and direct volunteer workers, including 
division conference members, friendly visitors, savings collectors, 
conductors of outing parties, office assistants, and helpers in other 
lines. 

5. To prevent pauperism and dependence, to discourage begging 
and the giving of alms without adequate investigation, to expose 
deliberate imposture or fraud, to not merely palliate distress but to 
relieve it permanently, and in every case to develop all the possibili- 
ties of solf-help. 

6. To improve home life, develop character, and elevate the stand- 
ards of life, to prevent children from growing up as paupers, and to 
aid needy families in securing for ruptured ana deformed children 
such treatment as will prevent permanent disabilities and depend- 
ence. 

870 
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7. To aid in the diffusion of knowledge as to conditions of life in 
neglected neighborhoods or among needy families and as to the best 
methods of philanthropic work. To suggest, stimulate, inaugurate, 
or undertake such efforts for remedial, preventive, or constructive 
social service as shall from time to time seem wise. 

8. To maintain a careful, thorough ^stem of confidential records 
80 that all the essential knowledge obtained regarding needy families 
Diay be immediately available, in confidence, for the guidance of 
persons having a legitimate charitable interest. 

9. To exclude from every department of its work all questions as 
to sectarian religious belief, politics, or nationality, and to allow no 
representative of the association to use his or her position for the 
parpose of prosriytism. 

From the above official statement it will be seen that an office of 
the Associated Charities is not primarily a relief station. It is rather 
a clearing house where various charitable influences are so coordi- 
nated and directed that overlapping, waste, and fraud are either 
wholly prevented or reduced to a minimum. Relief of some kind is 
given to almost every family that applies to the Associated Charities, 
but it is not always material relief — such as money, food, or clothing. 
The chief object of the association is to enable the applicant to help 
himself. " Every case is studied carefully, unnecessary relief is re- 
fused, employment is secured, the good influence of relatives, employ- 
ers, and other natural helpers is enlisted, and every possibility of 
self-help is as far as possible discovered and emphasized." (*») Such a 
policy reduces the giving of material aid to the lowest point. Of 
the 4,377 families dealt with in the charity year ending June 30, 1906, 
only 1,050 were given material relief. After such a sifting process a 
family is not likely to receive material aid unless there is actual 
distress. 

A phase of the society's work that is of great interest is its system 
of gathering and recording all pertinent facts relating to the family 
applying for aid. This inquiry begins when application for assist- 
ance is made. The investigation is informal and unobtrusive, but 
thorough and painstaking. Information about the family is sought 
from the most direct sources. Letters of applicants and the repre- 
sentations of proxies may sot in motion an investigation, but they will 
not suffice to place the famiW upon the roll of recipients. A personal 
inspection of home conditions by the charity agent must be made 
^fore the merits or demerits of an application are passed upon. In 
c«ses of emergency or when the work of the office is hoa\'y this rule 
is not always strictly followed. At such times the giving of aid may 
precede the investigation; but the general policy and the habitual 

^ ^— I ^_ — - - - - ■ - - ^ ■■■■■■» m ^^^^^— ^^^^ 

'Annual Report of the Associated Charities of the District of Columbia, 
1806,5.6. 
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practice of the society is to furnish aid only in the light of the fullest 
knowledge possible. 

The investigation into the merits of an application usually begins 
ifi the charity office. When a request is made that aid be given to a 
family, if the person asking for aid is not a member of the family, 
or is a child, the agent probably will not entertain the request at aU, 
but will demand that a responsible member of the family come to the 
office. If the wife or husband or grown child comes and makes known 
the needs of the family, the agent in a conversational wa^^ draws from 
the applicant everything about the family that may have a bearing 
upon the subject in hand. Inquiry is made as to the size of the family, 
the ages of the children, the conjugal conditions that prevail, the 
occupations of the members of the family, the wages received, the 
names of employers and friends, and church affiliations. Having 
noted these and other relevant facts, the agent, withholding aid for 
the time being, promises to visit the home of the applicant at the 
earliest possible moment. Only in rare instances does the first inter- 
view result in the immediate giving of doles. As soon as it can be 
arranged the agent goes to the home of the applicant, where the in- 
quiry is continued far beyond the point to which it was carried at 
the office and until sufficient information is obtained regarding the 
family to make it possible to deal with the case intelligently. 

The facts brought out by the investigation are arranged in order, 
typewritten, and placed in a large envelope which becomes the recep- 
tacle for the charity record of the family and for all documents 
bearing upon that record. In this envelope are found letters apply- 
ing for aid, letters expressing thanks for aid received, letters from 
friends and relatives of the family, letters of recommendation, cor- 
respondence of charity officials, newspaper clippings containing in- 
formation about the family, ejectment notices, evidences of chattel- 
mortgage transactions, and notes of promise. Every item throwing 
light upon the charity side of the family's history is carefully pre- 
served. In the majority of cases the record is brief and the contents 
of the envelope are small, but in many cases where the charity record 
extends over many years the contents of the envelope, if printed, 
would make a good-sized volume. 

The conclusions of this article are based upon a study of 19,000 
envelopes found in the 8 charity offices of the city of Washington. 
Every envelope containing a record of material relief, such as money, 
food, clothing, or shelter given in 1905 has been examined. The work 
has been conducted in the charity offices, and in numerous cases when 
there was perplexity or doubt the writer has been assisted by the 
charity agents. 
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NUMBER, NATIVITY, AND SIZE OF THE FAMILIES. 

In dealing with charity cases the efforts of the organization are 
directed toward the family regarded as a social unit. Likewise in 
^dying these charity cases the family has been regarded as a unit, 
but strictly as an economic rather than as a domestic unit. A man 
firing alone in a shanty or in a single room has been regarded as 
constituting a family of one, even though he has children living. 
Where a husband is serving a term in jail and the wife is left to take 
are of herself and several children, the family is regarded as con- 
sisting of the wife and children, and the husband is not included in 
the enumeration. In dealing with the subjects of delinquencies and 
of causes, however, it has often been found necessary to look outside 
the economic group. 

Of the 1,266 families for which the records showed that material 
lelief was given in 1905, 73 have not been considered in this article. 
In a number of cases it was impossible to determine the composition 
tf the family in 1905. In such cases the record extended over a num- 
ber of years, but the changes that came with the years were not fully 
recorded. In other cases, because of a rush of applications, aid was 
pFen without any investigation at all. In a few instances the records 
srere too meager to serve the purposes of this study. There remained 
i« consideration the charity records of 1,183 families, 452 of these 
being white families and 731 colored. 

The nativity of the recipients is shown in the following table. It 
is seen that nearly all who were assisted were Americans. Only 40 
iunilies, or 3.4 per cent of the total, were of wholly foreign extrac- 
tion. This element is so small as to be without special significance, 
jet it is noticeable that whereas the foreign population of the city 
18 about % per cent of the total population foreign charity recipients 
constitute a percentage only about half as great. When the number 
rf white families is compared with the number of Negro families it 
is found that the former comprise 38.2 per cent and the latter 61.8 
per cent of all the families receiving aid. In 1900 the white popula- 
tion of the District was 68.7 per cent and the Negro population was 
J1.1 per cent of the whole population. 
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' Inclndlnf? 2 families in which the %a8band is white And the wife colored. 

* CompiiHlng 4 widowers, 13 stncfle men, 2 separated men, and 1 man conjnsal condltlaa 
not reported. 

'Comprising 83 widows, 34 separated women, 17 single women, 2 OircrrccNl wotrcn, S 
married women whose husbands were not at home, and 1 wonun <»njiical ooodlttoo nat 
reported. 

* Widower. 

* Single man. 

f Separated man. 

* Wffe a Negress: 

* Comprising 1 widow and 1 woman whose bosbaad was ta jaiL 

* Separated woman. 

i Comprising 2 widows and 2 separated women. 

* Single women. 

* Nativity not reported. 

•• ComprlBing 1 widow and 1 separated woman. 

•C>ompri»ing 24 widowers, 5 men conjugal condition not repeated, 4 aeparatod ■< ■, 
10 single men. and 2 married men whose wives were not at home. 

o Comprising 215 widows, 90 separated women, 64 single women, 13 mairfed wtnnm 
whose husbands were not at home, 2 divorced women, and 6 women conjugal condition mft 
reported. 

p Widow. 



The number of persons in the 1,18S families reoeiving 
aid from the Associated Charities in 1905 was 4^365w Of these 1,860 
were white persons and 2,505 were colored persons. If the 73 f uniliefl 
which were eliminated on account of imperfect records had been in- 
cluded the total number of persons would have approximated 5,000. 
The number receiving material aid, however, by no means fully meas- 
ures the work of the organization in Washington. In addition there 
are thousands who are assisted by the organization but who do not 
actually receive money, food, or clothing. A very large number of 
applicants desire free medical treatment, and this they receive at 
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public dispensaries upon the recommendation of the charity agents. 
A great many seek employment and the charity agents find work for 
theOL Some who seek material aid are shown a way by which they 
Bay help themselves and thus avoid being enrolled as objects of 
cfairity. It is probable, taking the official reports of the association 
Is t guide in making an estimate, that 15,000 persons per annum are 
effected in one way or another by the work of this organieation* 
I The 4,365 recipients of material aid, it should be clearly understood, 
|Ke tor the most part tlie floating, unattached poor. In a very true 
they are the derelicts of society. The ties that morally bind 
individual to society have been in a large degree severed. They 
ly belong to a union or to a lodge ; they have no friends or rela- 
jives to whom they can turn for help ; they have no church connec- 
tions. Industrially and socially they are without moorings, and 
Irhen the hour of distress overtakes them they drift to the charity 
■ffice, because they have nowhere else to go. 
The isolation of this class of charity recipients is brought out 

El the subject of the membership of the wage-earners in labor 
aisatiims and in fraternal and beneficial associations is con- 
■ed. The records are not entirely satisfactory, though efforts 
^ made to secure as much information as possible about the lodges 
lad societies to whidi the applicants belong. In nineteen cases out of 
|kwenty there is nothing to learn. Of 1,775 wage-earners only 81 made 
•nv statement as to whether they belonged to labor organizations, and 
rf these only 23 stated that they were members of such organizations, 
ffl only 40 families was there evidence of membership in fraternal 
« beneficial societies. The reason for not belonging to labor organi- 
Wions and the result of nonmembership appear frequently in notes 
tad comments of the agent like the following : 

"He (the wage-earner) does not belong to the union, and for that 
»«ason finds it difficult to get work/' 
"The husband said he thought X could get him work to do if he 
(X) cared to do so, but the husband does not belong to a union and 
X does." (Here X was the father-in-law of the applicant.) 

Man (a carpenter) had gone to a job of work but when the 
wr workmen found he was a nonunion man, they objected. Man 
^i^ inquiry about union and found he would have to pay $10 to 
Km, This he could not do.'' 

In the table which follows is shown the size of the families re- 
^ving relief. The average is 3.7 persons for each family. In 1000 
fte average size of the family in the District of Columbia was 4.9 
P^^ns. The charity family is therefore considerably smaller than 
^^ normal family. The lower average of the charity family is due 
^tiie fact that among the very poor there is an unusually large niun- 
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ber of families consisting of but one or two persons. The father or 
the mother, or both father and mother, either childless or forsakea 
by their children, live alone until old age comes on and the earnings 
become so scant that resort must be made to charity. The table 
shows that nearly 40 per cent of the families receiving aid were 
families of one or two persons. In the District of Columbia in 190O 
not quite 20 per cent of the whole number of families belonged to 
this class. If the families consisting of one and of two persons are 
excluded, the average number of persons in the charity family is 
increased to 5, which is about normal. The figures bearing upon the 
size of the family, therefore, contain nothing of great significance^ 
The poverty-stricken family on the average is about the same size 
as the prosperous family. 

NUMBER OF WHITE AND OF NEGRO FAMILIES RECEIVING AID IN 1906, BT 

SIZE OF FAMILY. 



Size of family. 


White. 


Negro. 


Total. 


FamiUes. 


Persons. 


Families. 


Persons. 


Families. 


p««-. 


One person 


67 

71 

56 

72 

66 

BS 

34 

22 

8 

7 

1 


67 

a 142 

el68 

288 

£280 

348 

238 

176 

72 

70 

11 


156 

145 

139 

88 

67 

67 

29 

23 



6 

1 

1 


166 

6290 

4 417 

352 

4335 

402 

203 

184 

81 

60 

11 

14 


223 

216 

195 

160 

123 

125 

63 

45 

17 

13 

2 

1 


233 


Two persona 


432 


Three persons 


5Sf 


Four persons 


641 


Five persons 


6U 


Six persons 


•m 


Seven persons 


441 


Eleht persons 


« 


Nine persons 


353 


Ten peraons 


IS 


Eleven persons 


121 


Fourteen persons 


14 










Total 


452 


«1,860 


731 


/2,fi06 


1,183 


4.3B 





* Includlnf? 1 Negro, member of white family. 

* Not including 1 Kegro^ member of white family. 

* Including 4 Negroes, members of white families. 

' Not including 4 Negroes, members of white families. 

* Including 9 Negroes, members of white families. 

' Not including 9 Negroes, members of white families. 



AGE AND CONJUGAL CONDITION. 



The following table shows the leading facts in respect to the ages 
of the charity recipients and to the conjugal conditions which pre- 
vailed among them. T\Tien collecting facts with respect to age the 
charity agent meets with'the same difficulties that perplex the census 
agent. The ages, particularly of children, are often not known and 
ages of very old people must frequently be guessed. Still, taken all 
in all, the age records, especially those of children, are full and fairly 
satisfactory. 
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KUHBER OP WHITE AND OF NEGRO PERSONS OF EACH SEX RECEIVING AID IN 
1905, BY CONJUGAL CONDITION AND AGE PERIODS. 





White. 


Negro. 


Total. 


Caqjugal condition and age period. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Sex 
not re- 
ported. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Sex 
not re- 
ported. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Sex 
not re- 
ported. 


Staide: 

iTivl^ 10 ywMrs 


253 

162 
91 
10 


267 

162 

93 

10 


-76 
11 

1 
8 


291 

159 

98 

13 


365 

229 

187 

35 


95 
12 

9' 


544 

189 
23 


632 

391 

280 

45 


171 


10 or ondeir 16 years 


23 


16 Tears or ovw. : 


1 


Afe not reported 


17 






Total 


516 


532 


96 


561 


816 


116 


1,077 1,348 


212 






lazried: 

W Tears or over 


274 


281 




302 


316 




576 


597 




*"" 1 


Beparated (deserted): 

16 yean or over 


3 


39 




4 


97 
1 




7 


136 

1 




' Age not reported 






1 












Total 


3 


39 




4 


96 




7 


137 








Widowed: 

16 rears or over 


7 


102 




26 


236 
2 




33 


338 


AfB not reiKirted 


2 ' 


















Total 


7 


102 




26 


238 




33 


340 1 









IH?on6d: 

16 yean or over 


1 


3 






2 




1 


5 












Coijasal condition not reported: 
16 years or over 


3 


3 




7 

1 


10 
2 


o" 


10 
1 


13 
2 




A^ not reported 


6 











Total 


3 


3 




8 


12 


6 


11 


15 


A 






Grand total 


804 


960 


96 


901 


1,482 


122 


1,705 2.442 : 218 











An analysis of the age periods brings out the fact that there is a 
much larger percentage of children under the age of 16 in the charity 
population than there is in the population at large. In 1900, 26.6 per 
cent of the entire population of the District of Columbia was under 
the age of 16, while in the charity population studied 47.7 per cent 
was under the age of 16. Analysis further shows that the percent- 
age of children under 10 years of age was 30.9 per cent in the 
charity families, while the percentage of children under 10 in the 
entire District was only 16.8 per cent of the total population. Young 
children, therefore, are relatively very numerous among charity 
dependents in the District of Columbia, a fact of considerable signifi- 
cance. In families where there are many small children much of 
the time and energy that might be given to breadwinning is of 
necessity given to the care of the children. In some of the families 
a care taker — usually an old woman who could do nothing else — ^was 
provided for the children and all the older persons were thus per- 
niitted to go out and earn something. 

Not only do children under 10 years of age predominate in these 
families, but the female children are proportionally more numerous 

63675— No. 79—09 17 
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than they are in the average family. In 1^00 in the District of 
Cohimbia the number of males under 16 years of age was 36,517, and 
the number of females 37,683, the excess of females over males being 
3^ per cent. A comparison of the figures given in the preceding 
table shows that the females under 16 years of age are in excess of 
the males by 18.3 per cent. If cmnparison is made only for the chil- 
dren of 10 or under 16 years it is found that in the District the 
excess of females over males is 8.1 per cent, whereas in the charity 
population tiie excess is 21.8 per cent. In whatever way Hiey are 
considered the figures point to a large proportion of girls in the 
charity families. In so far, then, as the boy is a better wage-earner 
than the girl, so far this excess of female children must be regarded 
as a handicap in the struggle for subsistence. Not the actual number 
of children in these families, but the sex of the children is significant 

In respect to the conjugal conditions prevailing among these diarity 
recipients the table gives information regarding separation (deser- 
tion), widowhood, and divorce. It is seen that in the 1,183 families 
there were 144 deserted persons. In 137 of these cases the wife was 
reported as having been deserted and in 7 cases the husband wis 
deserted. If only those cases are considered in which abandonment 
was possible, that is, those in which both husband and wife were 
living, this matter of desertion may be brought out more plainly. 
There were in all 736 families in which botli husband and wife were 
living, and in these, as above stated, there were 144 cases of desertion, 
or 19.6 per cent. Among the Negroes desertion was much more 
frequent than among the whites. In the 322 white families which 
had both husband and wife living there were 42 cases of desertion, 
or 13.0 per cent; in the 414 Negro families of this class there were 
102 cases of desertion, or 24.4 per cent. 

The number of families in which either the husband or the wife 
was dead is also strikingly large, nearly 30 per cent of all the families 
belonging to this class. Of the 452 white families receiving aid 6 had 
widowers and 89 had widows at the head. Of the 731 colored families 
24 had widowers and 218 had widows at the head. In these families 
there were 923 persons, 256 whites and 667 colored. 

The figures show that the charity family is very often the fatherless 
family. There were 307 families in which tfie husband was dead. 
Including with these the 137 families that were abandoned by the 
husband it is found that 444 families, or 37.5 per cent of the total, 
were without male supporters at their head. 

Divorce among the charity families played practically no part at 
all, there being only 6 divorced people among 4,365. This paucity 
of divorce cases is easily explained. The very poor can not afford 
divorcement. Separation is the cheap substitute for divorce. 
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OCCUPATIONS. 

A study of the occupations of the charity recipients shows that they 
are by no means an idle or nonwage-earning class. Of the 2,186 
persons reported as being 16 years of age or over, 1,687, or 77.2 per 
cent, were engaged in some kind of gainful occupation. Of those 
orer 16 who had no gainful occupation the greater part consisted of 
old people and of women who as wives spent their time in house- 
work. The number of families in which both husband and wife 
were gainfully employed was very large. Of the 271 white families 
in which there were both a husband and a wife living at home there 
were 95 in which both the husband and wife were gainfully employed, 
while of the 291 colored families having both husband and wife liv- 
ing at hcHne there were 222 in which both the husband and the wife 
were gainfully employed. In respect to the employment of married 
wom^i the broad facts of the charity world resemble the broad facts 
of the world at large. The white married woman does not expect to 
work as a wage-earner, while marriage has little effect in reducing the 
number of Negro women at work. Extreme poverty, however, drives 
many white married women into the ranks of wage-earners, for the 
percentage of white wives with occupations in the charity families 
is much greater than the percentage of white married women gain- 
fully employed in the District at large. 

Among the chDdren of the charity recipients 88, or 12 per cent, of 
those 10 or under 16 years of age were gainfully employed. In 
1900 of 27,319 children in the District of Columbia from 10 to 15 
years of age, 2,144, or 7.8 per cent, were reported as engaged in gain- 
ful occupations. (") Thus child labor among the charity recipients is 
Geen to be a considerably greater factor than it is among the people at 
hrge. But the statements of the charity records bearing on this 
topic do not tell the whole story. They show merely the number of 
children who were employed for a definite wage, whereas hundreds 
of children in the families receiving charity helped their mothers to 
do the washing and ironing which was so often the chief source of 
mcome; these have not been included in the enumeration here given, 
yet plainly they were engaged in gainful occupations. 

The occupations of the chief wage-earners and of other wage- 
earners in the families receiving charity relief and the niunber of 
persons engaged in each occupation are shown in the two tables which 
follow: 

« See Bulletin of the Bureau of the Census, No. 68, p. 5. 
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KTTMBER OF CHIEF WAGE-EARNERS IN WHITE AND IN NEGRO FAMILIEB 
RECEIVING AID IN 1905, BY OCCUPATION, SEX, AND REGUL.1RITY OF EMPLOT- 
MENT AT NORMAL TIMES. 





White. 


Negro. 


Total. 


Occupation and sex. 


Regu- 
lar. 


Irreg- 
ular. 


Reeu- 
laiity 
not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 


To- 
tal. 


Regu- 
lar. 


Irreg- 
ular. 


Regu- 
larity 
not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 


To- 
tal. 


1 

■ 

Rogu- Iireg- 
lar. ular. 


Regu- 
larity 

DOt 

re* 

■ST 

1 


To. 


MALES. 

Art critic 




1 
2 




1 
2 








^ 




1 1 

1 

1 ...... 




Artists 


















Ash man 




1 






1 






I 




Bakers 


1 


2 




3 






2 
2 
1 


...... 




Barbers 


1 
1 


2 


1 


4 
1 




Blacksmiths 




1 
1 




1 
2 
1 
2 
6 
2 
26 




Boatmen 


1 
1 
1 






1 ' ■" 1 




Bookkeeper 






^ 










Brewers 


1 

5 

2 

26 












1 

7 
2 

27 

1 






Bricklayers 




2 


«•■••• 


2 






Batchers 






Carpenters 






1 
1 


"'i' 


1 
1 
1 


...... 


a 


Caterer 




1 


Cement worker 












" 1 I 


Cigar maker 




1 

• • • 




1 








1 


1 


Cl^lr caner 






1 
2 




1 
2 


"t 


1 i'"" i 


Clergymen 




1 
2 
1 
6 


...... 


1 
9 
1 
5 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 




3 
2 
2 


J 


Cleru 


6 


1> \ 


Clottiing cleaners 




1 




1 


! 1 


Compositors 




5 ' 1 


Conductors 


2 










2 
3 




3 
1 


Cooks 


1 
2 

1 
3 

1 




3 


4 




7 


5 1 


Coopers 




2 : , 1 


Electrician 














1 ! 


Engineers 




1 


1 
5 

1 
1 




2 
5 
1 
1 


1 
1 


4 1 


Expressmen 


1 


6 :::::. i 


Foreman of laborers 


1 ! ; 


Gardeners 




1 
1 




1 
1 
1 
1 


****** 


2> 1 


Government clerk 




1 


..... •> 


Government employee 

Herb doctor 


1 










1 




1 


1 












1 
8 
1 
1 
14 
1 
6 




Hod carriers 






8 


1 


' 9 





1 ' 


Horse trader 




1 




1 




1 


Hostlers 




1 


1 

2 





2 
2 


1 
...... 


• • - 1 


Hucksters 




12 

1 
6 


...... 


12 
2 
7 
2 

4 


*.!!*.!. i 


Inspectors of lumber 


...... 


1 


Ironworkers 


1 
2 










1 
4 

"29' 




Janitors 


2 


1 
7 
6 


...... 

1 


4 

7 

.s 


1 I 1 


Jobbers 


3 


1 


10 1! 1 


Junk d«alers 




6 1 


Laborers 


13 


83 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 


...... 

1 


97 
2 
1 

1 
2 

1 


"ih 


183 


2 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 


8 S 


Machinists 






Marble worker 








1 


.....-' 


Mechanic 


1 




1 


1 






Merchants, ' 










' 1 




Metal worker 1 






' ! 1 




Missionary ' 




1 




1 


■"6* 


1 

..... .1 


Motormen 


6 






5 






1 


Musicians .... 








2 




2 


2 

1 




Newspaper work 




1 




1 
1 
25 
3 
1 
2 
6 
4 






Oyster snucker 


1 
1 










1 
1 






Painters 


23 
3 
1 
1 
6 
4 


1 

"'i' 










23 
4 

2 

1 
10 

4 
2 


1 
1 


] 


Paper hangers 




1 

1 




1 
1 




Peddlers 






Physicians ■ 




Plasterers 




6 





6 


1 


1 


Plumbers 






Rag pickers 






2 




2 


...... 




Railroad employee 


1 






1 
2 
1 

1 


1 






Bailors .'...'. 


2 
1 


****** 


1 1 






2 

1 






Salesman 









1 






Sawyer 


...... 






I 


1 




Scullion 








1 




1 
1 
3 


1 




Sexton 


1 






1 




8ho<»makers 


, 


2 

1 




2 
1 


3 




2 1 




Steam fitter 


1 




Stonebroaker 




* 1 




1 




1 






Stonecutters I 


...... 


2 




2 

1 






Stone mason 


1 1 






i 


1 
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fniMBEB OF CHIEF WAOE-EARNERS IN WHITE AND IN NEGRO FAMILIES RE- 

CBIVING AID IN 1905— Concluded. 





White. 


Negro. 


Total. 


Oocopatlon and sex. 


Regu- 
lar. 


Irreg- 
ular. 


Regu- 
larity 
not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

1 
1 

...... 

4 


To- 
tal. 

1 

2 

11 

5 

1 
1 
1 
8 
6 


Regu- 
lar. 


Irreg- 
ular. 


not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 


To- 
tal. 


Regu- 
lar. 


Irreg- 
ular. 


Regu- 
larity 
not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 


To- 
tal. 


iLii.i»-concIuded. 










1 

1 
2 

...... 

8 


1 


T«aois.....vr. 




1 
7 
5 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 












1 

25 
5 
1 
1 
7 
3 
2 


2 


'Tnmstfn 


4 


9 


18 


2 


29 


13 


JQ 




5 


Tfv^ling salffsman 




• 










1 


frpewTiiier 














1 


Waiten 




2 


6 




8 


2 
4 

1 


g 


Vfttehimfn. 


4 

1 


8 


Occupation not reported. . . 




1 


4 


5 


11 


Total males 


49 


241 


13 


303 


38 


272 


17 


327 


87 


513 


30 


ton 






nUALES. 

SoBrdlng-house keeper.... 












1 




1 




1 
1 




1 


OuTasseir .'. 




1 




1 
1 




1 


Cadi rid 


1 










1 


1 


^Oitmr 










1 


1 
1 




1 
...... 

1 
6 


1 




6 

1 


3 
1 


1 

1 


8 
3 

1 

38 
1 
1 
1 
1 

16 
1 
6 
37 
1 
2 
1 


1 




6 

1 

"ib 


3 
. 1 

1 
190 

1 


9 


Gteks .....;;;.. 






3 


Oooki 


"ii" 


1 
M56 


"q 


1 
173 


2 


■Domntles 


4 


a34 

1 


211 


jiDnMii|%kfV . ^ 


1 


^hctory operatora 


1 


1 






1 


2 


2 


VMer, minting ofQoe 


1 

1 
15 








1 

1 
149 


"""'e' 


1 


yUboier 














1 


:IaimdiesM8 


1 
1 


13 


134 


6 


153 


14 

1 

* "4* 


109 


JlSi^...^.////.V.V.V..V.'. 


1 


IXaneB 


6 
33 


...... 

...... 




5 
11 




5 
11 


10 
44 


...... 


10 




4 


48 




1 


E^Kws..":::::::::;::: 


1 


1 










1 


1 
2 


2 






2 


5 


7 


8 


Total females 








19 


a9e 


4 


119 


26 


6310 


18 


354 


45 


406 


22 


473 


^ ToCd. both sexes 

nmmeB ior which no chief 
«ac»«aniflr was reported 




68 


0337 


17 


422 
30 


64 


b582 


85 


681 
50 


132 


919 


52 


1,108 
80 




























4fi2 








731 








1,188 

























* Including 1 Negro woman, chief wago-eamer in a white family. 
*Not including 1 Negro woman, chief wage-e 



•earner in a white family. 
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NUMBER OF WAQB-BAKNEOtS OTHER THAN CHIEF WAGE-EARNEBB IN WHUS 
AND IN NEGRO FAMILIES RECEIVING AID IN IMS, BY SEX AND OCCUPATION. 



Oocup8tion. 



MALES. 



Appren tioe 

Attendants at club . . . 

Barber 

Bather's helper 

Bootblack 

Chair caner 

Clerks 

Domestics 

Driv« 

Dyer and cleaner. . . . . 

Errand boys 

Jobbing 

Laborers 

Messengers 

Musician 

Naval employee . 

Newsboys 

Painters 

Painter's apprentice. . 
Plumber's apprentice. 

Porter 

Teamsters 

Not reported 



Total nudes 



White. 



1 
2 



8 



8 
13 
19 

5 



1 
4 
2 
1 
1 



3 
6 



74 



Negro. 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 



26 

19 

2 

1 



1 

12 
9 



84 



Total. 



1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 
2 
1 
1 
8 
39 
88 
7 
1 
1 
9 
2 
1 
1 
1 

15 
15 



Oocupation. 



FBMALE& 



158 



Agent 

Artwork 

Booldceeper 

Bundle wrapper 

Canvassers , 

Charwoman 

Clerks 

Domestics 

Dressmaker 

Errand girl 

Factory operatives 

Oovemras 

Oovermnent employee 

Jobbing 

Laundrenee 

Messenger 

Musician 

Nurses 

Faper-miB openitivos . . 

Rents rooms 

Seamstresses 

Stenographer 

Telephone operators. . . 

Waitresses 

Not reported 



Total females. 
Grand total.. 



White. 



1 



26 



32 
1 
2 
2 

18 



168 



«848 



Negro. Total 



ft 166 



ia» 



1 

7 

1 



25 



M6 



ft430 



I 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
U 

1 
1 

s 
1 
I 
t 
la 
1 
1 

3 
1 

39 
1 
S 

s 
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• Includinff; 2 Neiprroea, members of white families. 

* Not Including 2 Negroes, members of white families. 

These occupations represent almost every ordinary vocati<Mi. In 
the same list with laborers and domestics are art critics, musiciassi 
physicians, missionaries, newspap^* men, and clergymen. A couple, 
who in their younger days had kept at their own expense what was 
known as a " Tramps' Rest," where penniless wayfarers might receive 
food, raiment, and shelter, were in their old age compelled to beoome 
the objects of charity. 

Although the list of occupations is long the distress was oonfined 
to a very few classes of people. The occupations of more than €6 
per cent of the chief wage-earners were those of laborers, laundresses, 
and domestics, while among others than chief wage-earners these 
three classes formed 64 per cent of the whole. This was a result to 
be expected, for Washington on its industrial side is above all places a 
city of laborers, laundresses, and domestics. (*») While this is true the 
table shows a number of charity recipients from the organized and 
well-paid trades. Twenty-seven carpenters, 25 painters, 10 plas- 
terers, 9 clerks, 7 ironworkers, 5 shoemakers, and 4 plumbers were 
chief wage-earners in families that were driven to charity. 

EARNINGS OF CHARITY RECIPIENTS. 

The subject of the earnings of charity recipients is one of the most 
important connected with the subject of poverty and at the same 
time one of the most difficult to treat satisfactorily. When a family 



• See Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, No. 67, pp. 782-784. 
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applies for aid the earnings are inquired into at the outset. The 
inquiry as to the amount and source of income is painstaking and 
thorough, for aid must be given or withheld on the basis of the family 
income ; yet the facts obtained by the inquiry are in mo^ cases sudi 
as can not be conveniently tabulated. The period of charity seeking 
is a period when earnings are either irregular or abnormally low or 
when there are no earnii^ at alL 

The following table gives the nimiber of families in which the 
earnings of the chief breadwinner were normal at the time of the 
first application in 1905, the number in whidi the earnings were less 
than normal, and the number in which the chief wage-earner was 
earning nothing at all: 

KmCBBB OF WHITE AND OF NEGBO FAHTLIBS RSCEFVING AID IN 1905 IN WHICH 
THE EARNINGS OF THE CHIEF WAGE-EARNER WERE NOBICAL, LESS THAH 
NORMAL. OR NOTHING, BY SEX OF CHIEF WAGE-EARNER. 



rnUfl taUe doe* not 1iictiid« 60 famillefl for wbicdi no 


chief wage-earner 


was reported.] 


IStsntofi. 


Wblta bmlUes In 
wUch chief wag^ 
eanusr was— 


Negro fEunllies In 
Whicta chief wage- 
earner was— 


An families In 
wlilch chief wage> 
earner was— 


Total 

families 

reporting 

chief 




Male. 


Female. 


Mide. 


Fomala. 


Male. 


Female. 


wagi^ 
earners. 


Vmw,^,, 


24 

1 

243 

35 


14 

1 

76 

a28 


17 

1 

260 

48 


28 

8 

230 

«109 


41 

2 

fi03 

63 


37 
4 

206 
137 


78 


Um aun Bonnal 

Notblnr 


6 

700 


1 MtreponMi.... 


220 


1 Tatal 


308 


«11« 


J26 


*SS5 


629 


474 


1,108 







•Including 1 Negro woman, chief wage-earner in a 'white family. 
*Not lacludtng 1 ffefgro woman, chief wage-earner in a white family. 

Hie aboTe table shows 220 cases as not reported. This does not 
mean that the records in tliese cases give no facts at all bearing upon 
the earnings of the chief wage-earner. It means that while Ae rec- 
ords five some kind of an account of the earnings they do not state 
their exact amount For example, the record may say that the 
husband, a laborer, was at work with a construction company, but 
may say nothing whatever about the amount of his earnings. In 
this case it was certain that there were earnings, but it could not be 
determined wiiethcr they were normal or less than normal. Such a 
case, therefore, had to be classified in the tables " not reported." 

The most significant item in the table is the one showing the 
number of families in which the diief wage-earner at the time of 
application was earning nothing. In more than two-thirds of the 
families the wages of the chief wage-earner had entirely ceased. If 
the 80 families in which there was no chief wage-earner at all are 
mduded, the proportion of families deprived of a regular bread- 
winner at the time of application was three-fourths of the whole 
number of families relieved. In the majority of cases distress was 
contemporaneous with the cessation of the earnings of the chief 
breadwinner, a fact which indicates prima facie, at least, that the 
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poverty of these poor is not chiefly a moral problem, but is chiefly an 
economic or financial problem. 

The rates of wages of the 78 chief wage-earners whose wages at 
the time of application were normal are shown in the following 
table. This table, like all tables which give merely the rates of wages, 
shows very little about the living conditions of these families. It 
is not the wages that a person earns in a day or in a week, or even 
in a month, that throws light upon living conditions. In order to 
determine standards of living from earnings it' is necessary to ascer- 
tain the earnings for a long period of time. An examination of the 
table produces at least one result, although a negative one; it causes 
little or no surprise that these families should have applied for 
charity even though the earnings at the time of application were 
flowing in regularly. 

CHIEF WAGE-EARNERS PAID BY THE DAT, BY THE WEEK, AMD BY THE MONTH, 
WHOSE EARNINGS WERE NORMAL AT THE TIME OF APPLICATION, BY REGU- 
LARITY OF EMPLOYMENT AND SIZE OF FAMILY. 





Chief wage-earners. 


Per- 
sons 
in 

tUOOr 

Uy. 


Normal earnings. 


Chief wage-eamen. 




Normal earnings. 


Employ- 
ment, 
regular. 


Employ- 
ment, 
Irregular. 


Employ- 
ment, 
regular. 


Employ- 
ment, 
irregular. 


SODS 

in 




Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Kale, 
ttl 


Fe- 
male. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


WHITE. 

$0.20 Der day 




1 




4 

7 

11 

6 
9 
9 
6 
1 
1 
6 
2 
2 

I 

5 
4 

5 
6 

I 

7 
3 
5 
5 
6 
7 
8 
3 
5 
3 
4 
4 
7 
4 

10 
6 
6 


NSORO. 

$1.00 per day 

$1.25 per day 

$1.50 per day 

$1.75 per day 

*f2.00 per day 

Iij.50 per week. . . . 




* 






Sl.OO Der day 


1 














Sl.OJ per day 




1 












Sl.SO nor day 


1 
1 
1 












Sl.fiOper day 
















S1.65 per day 












1 




S2.00 per day 


1 








$0.75 per week. . . . 




1 






$1.25 per week 


1 
1 

1 
1 






$1.25 per week. . . . 






1 




$1.35 per week 








$1.25 per week 




1 
«1 






^.00 per week 








$1.50 per week. . . . 








^.50 per week 








$1.50 per week 






1 




$3.00 per week 


2 






$1.50 per week 






...... 




$3.00 per week 


i 






$1.75 per week... . 




1 




$3.00 per week 


al 








$2.00 per week. . . . 






1 




$3.50 per week 




...... 

1 

1 






$2.00 per week .... 




2 
ol 

1 






$4.00 per week 








$2.00 per week 










$4.00 per week 


1 
1 
1 
1 






$2.50 per week 










$4.00 per week 








$2.50 per week 






1 




$5.00 per week 

$5.00 per week 








$2.75 per week 




1 












$3.00 per week 






1 
1 




$5.00 per week 




1 




$3.00 per week 










$5.25 per week 


1 
1 




$3.00 per week 

$3.00 per week 


1 








$6.50 per week 








1 








$9.00 per week 


1 






$4.00 per week 

$4.00 per week 

$5.00 per week 

$6.00 per week. . . . 

$7.50 per week 

$7.50 per week 

$8.00 per week. ... 


Bl 









$9.00 per week 


1 

1 
1 













• 


$9.00 per week 
















$9.00 per week 


1 












$10.00 per month . . . 




! 1 












$15.00 per month . . . 


i 












$20.00 per month . . . 


1 
1 
1 
1 








1 


' "i* 


W 


$20.00 per month . . 








$9.00 per week. . . . 








$25.00 HOT month . . . 




1 




$9.00 per week 

$2.00 per month . . . 


1 








$25.00 per month . . 












1 




$30.00 per month (b) 
$40.00 per month . . . 
$65.00 per month . . . 
$75.00 per month... 




1 


1 


$10.00 per month .. 




1 

«1 

2 




1 
1 
1 


" 1 


$12.00 per month. . 








t 




$12.00 per month . 
$20.00 per month . . 
$40.00 per month . . 

Total 

1 


...... 

1 








1 












1 


1 i 










Total 


21 


13 


1 31 1 












1 


1 




15 


14 


2 


1 

9 

1 





a Not reported whether regular or Ixregular. 



^ $18.00 at time of appUcaUon. 
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In the following table are shown the normal daily earnings of the 
chief wag»^-eamer in those families where the normal rate of wage 
was in some form or other stated in the record, whether the normal 
rate was received at time of application or not. This table, like the 
one preceding it, fails to give a picture of the 269 families to which 
it relates. Before any comparison can be made, it is necessary to 
know how much money each family received in a year. Nevertheless 
the table has one feature that is worthy of notice. In over two-fifths 
of these families the chief wage-earner was a male working at a 
normal wage ranging from $1 to $2 per day, the wage most often not 
exceeding $1.50 a day. Nearly all of these wage-earners were day 
laborers — men with the pick and shovel. Some of them were work- 
ing for the city, digging the sewers and mains, and sweeping the 
streets. 



NORMAL DAILY EARNINGS. OF CHIEF WAGEEARNERS, BY SEX AND SIZE OF 

FAMILY. 



Cbief wage-eamets in— 


Per- 
sons In 
family. 


Earnings 
per day. 


Chief wage-earners in- 


Per- 
sons in 
family. 


- 


White Cunilte. 


Negro families. 


White families. 


Negro families. 


Earnings 
per day. 


u^ 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


FemAle. 










1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
2 

4 
4 

1 
4 
1 
3 
4 
5 
1 
1 
2 
8 
4 
. 6 
8 
4 
6 
2 
4 
1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
8 
8 
2 
3 
6 
1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
2 
8 
6 



sao8 

.08 
.08 
.13 
.19 
.20 
.21 

•21 i 
.21 

.21 

.23 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.29 

.29 

.29 

.31 

.31 

.33 

.33 

.33 

.33 

.33 

.33 

.35 

.38 

.38 

.38 

.42 

.42 

.42 

.42 

.42 

.46 

.46 

.46 

.46 


2 






2 

1 
5 
1 
1 


2 
3 
4 

5 
7 
2 
5 
6 
3 
6 
3 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
8 
3 
4 
3 
4 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
3 
4 
7 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


laso 


. 




2 
1 


i' 


.50 








.50 


• 




1 


.50 


, 




.50 


1 








1 


.58 


, 1 






2 i 


.58 


* • •( 




1 
1 

1 






1 
1 
2 


1 


.58 










.60 










.62 


1 






1 


.63 


1 




1 
1 
8 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

i* 




1 
1 




.67 






1 


1 

1 
1 


.67 


t 




.67 












.67 


****"*•'""'' 




i 

1 


1 




.67 


t 




.67 








1 
1 

1 


••. 

i" 


.67 








1 1 


.67 






1 


1 " • • • • 




».67 










.75 




1 
1 




....... 




1 


.75 






1 
1 

3 





1 
2 


.77 




1 

1 
1 


1 




.77 








.83 




2 










.83 






1 
1 
1 

2 
3 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 






1 


.83 








i 

1 
1 
1 
1 






.83 




i* '.'/....'.. 








.83 


1 




1 




.83 




I 


.83 




: ':::.! 








.88 


:::::::: i :::::::: 


1 
1 
1 






.96 










.96 


„ ' 1 




3 
1 

2 

4 
3 




1.00 








1 

2 


1.00 








1.00 








1.00 










1.00 




• 


1 


i 


1.00 



* Earnings per day shown in this column arc computed in Rome cases by dividing 
weekly earnings by 6 and in other cases by dividing monthly earnings by 26. 
*And board. 
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NORMAL DAILT EARNnSGS OF CHI£F WACE-EA&NSRS, BY BEX ARD 812S OF 

FAMILY— Concluded. 



Chief wBge-eamers in— 


Per- 
Aoosln 
family. 


Earnings 


Chief -WBg^^aiBBrs tD— 






WliitofuniUes. 


Negro Ikmflies. 


White tetflles. 


Nfl«niBBUiBB. 


Per- Eandnci 
sons hi per day:, 
family.' (a) 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 

1 


Female. 


Male. 


Fttmale. 








1 




2 
5 
5 
4 
5 

1 

6 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

3 
6 
10 

3 
4 

1 
2 
S 
4 
5 
« 
7 
8 
9 

10 
8 
2 
8 

10 

2 
4 
5 
9 


tl.08 

1.08 
1.10 
1.15 
1.15 
1.16 
1.17 
1.17 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
l.K 
1.88 
1.33 
1.33 
L35 
1.35 
1.50 
L50 
1.50 
L^ 
1.50 
1.50 
L50 
1.50 
1.50 
L50 
L52 
1.64 
L54 
L54 
1.65 
L67 
1.67 
L67 
1.67 






8 




s i ftn 


1 




1 




3 L7S 




1 






i 




7 ■ L75 


1 


1 


1 
1 

1 




« 1.83 


1 














7 l.fS 




1 
1 






i" 

1 




6 t LtZ 


i i 


2 1 2.«D 


1 

1 




1 
2 
2 
1 

I 

1 

I 

1 

1 
3 





3 
S 

6 
7 
8 
6 
7 
10 


S.0 








Z« 




'1 




1 




zm 


1 




zm 


2 




3 

1 
1 






1 




2.» 


i 










la 


1 


1 








2.9 






1 1 


2 ' 2.a 


1 










4 

5 
6 
8 
5 
6 

11 
10 


2.a 


1 










2.9 






1 
1 

1 






1 
1 


........ 




2.9D 






2.9 






1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 




2.7$ 


1 






• ••.....1 


%M 






2 
S 
5 










1«0 


1 

5 1 


..•.•••« 






9L«0 


3 


1 


2 1 

"Si 1 




i 


im 


5 




1 




xm 


4 


2 
2 

I 
3 





1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 




X9 


3 








xm 


1 








xm 










i« 


1 










19 


1 














ifli 






1 








480 


1 










tm 


1 












117 


1 














xm 


1 














xm 


1 














xm 


1 






""••••*• 





















' Eamhiffs per day ahown in this column are computed in Rome cases by dividixic 
weekly earnings by 6 and in other cases by dividing monthly earnings by 26. 

In 206 of the families there wns eTidence of a normal income addi* 
tlonal to that derived from the labor of wage-earners. In mariy cases 
the reports told of assistance given by neighbors, in other cases Uw 
family could rely upon regular donations from a church, occasi<mally 
an absent child or a near relative would regularly pay the rent; upon 
the whole, however, assistance by relatives and kinsmen was rare — 
not so frequent perhaps as assistance by friends. In 43 families a 
monthly pension supplemented the regular earnings. These pensions 
ranged from $8 to $12 a month and were in a few cases practically 
the sole income of the recipient. With the exception of the pensions 
the element of additional income constituted but an insignificant 
factor in the finances of the families. In a great majority of cases 
when the regular earnings of members of the family were cut off 
practically everything was gone. 
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FAMIUBS HAVING ADDITIONAL INCOMfi (OB HELP), 

AT TIME OF APPLICATION. 


AT NORMAL 


TIMES AND 


• 


At normal ttmes. 


At timo of application. 


vlasB. 


White. 


Negro. 


Total. 


White. 


Negro. 


TotaL 


Votal tatdlles having some Inoome in addition to esm- 

tiygs , , . , , - . 


91 
29 


115 
14 


206 
43 


99 
29 


124 
14 


223 


ViBnnif>< (tnctfiflAd in ti>M>vn) having prautionA 


43 







KIND OF AID GIVEN. 

The following table, showing the kind of aid received by these 
funilies, gives an insight into the pressing needs of the distressed 
poor: 

FAMILIES RECEIVING AID IN 1905, BY KIND OF AID FIBST GIVEN. 



Kind of aid first given. 



CMh. 
Ctothkig. 



I Cbthlngand food 

CMUi« and fuel.. 

Clothing, food, and fuel. 
ibod. 



?ood and cash for rent . 

Food and iadging 

?ood and fuel. 

Ftad^fiial, and Tent... 
Fnsl 



Bent 

Btaitarium treatment. 
BapplOea. 



Families. 



White. 



1 

68 
.5 
7 
3 
175 
1 
1 

71 
1 
98 
1 
8 
1 



Tnusportation 

Tfansportation and rent. 
Not reported 



9 
1 
1 



Total. 



452 



Negro. 



1 
57 
13 

4 

2 

270 



164 
'264' 



1 
8 



8 



731 



Total. 



2 

135 

18 

11 

5 

44'S 

1 

1 

235 

1 

302 

1 

12 
1 
1 

17 
1 
4 



1,183 



This table shows that lack of food was the most potent factor in 
driving people to seek charity. In 60 per cent of all the cases tabu- 
lated food constituted either the whole or a part of the donation. 
Next to food, fuel is most frequently sought by charity applicants. 
In nearly half the cases of relief given in 1905 fuel was one of the 
articles first given. Frequently recourse is made to charity because 
the usual supply of fuel is cut off by severe weather. Many very poor 
fiuoilies are accustomed to get their fuel in a haphazard way, pick- 
ing coal and cinders from public dumps and private ash lieaps and 
gathering stray pieces of wood here and there. (*») The charity records 
faring out this &ct In 40 families it was the custom to gather fuel 
wherever it could be secured for nothing, and in a number of cases 



• See Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, Xo. 64, p. 610. 
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distress was due to the fact that cinders could not be picked from tha 
dump because of the ice and snow. 

After food and fuel, clothing is most frequently given. A word 
of explanation about the frequent giving of clothing is neoessarj. 
In a great many instances the clothing consisted of shoes given to 
children in order that bare feet might not prevent attendance it 
school. Cases happen where a family that can afford most thingi 
can not buy shoes for the children, and without shoes the children can 
not attend school. In such a case the charity organization comes tc 
the relief of the family and gives the necessary shoes, even though 
there be no acute distress. This policy, with respect to the giving ol 
shoes to enable children to attend school, materially increases the 
number of times clothing is given and adds to the charity roll quite i 
number of families who ordinarily would not belong there. 

The number of times rent appears in the table by no meaiis meaS' 
ures the distress that is connected with the arrears of rent. Next ta 
the food problem the rent problem is unquestionably the one that 
presses most heavily upon the poor. The charity reports give manj 
instances of arrears of rent. Notices of ejectment, costing the tenant 
$1.85 for service, are constantly appearing. Sometimes a letter fnan 
the landlord appears, as follows : " You have six days from the 25ili 
of this month, which was last Tuesday, the day that judgment wm 
rendered against you, to vacate the room you occupy. The constablf 
will be there when the six days are out if you are not by that timi 
removed." The records show that the constable knows how to fulfill 
his duty. The following are from the charity agents' reports: 

" Yesterday woman and her children were set out of doors. All 
slept on the porch last night." 

" Put out on street on a rainy day." 

" Put out on street in spite of agent's protest." 

" The rent not having been paid, the family were set out in thi 
midst of a heavy snowstorm." 

The records, however, do not always show the landlord to be cmd 
and hard-hearted. " I have given," says a landlord in a letter to th€ 
agent, " notice to Mrs. X to move. I wish it could be accomplished 
in such a way as to avoid the publicity which might hinder her from 
getting another house." In this note can be seen the real nature oi 
the hardship of being turned out of doors for nonpayment of rent 
Ejectment not only puts a family out on the street, but it also at the 
same time closes all doors against the family. No landlord wants a 
freshly ejected tenant. The poor know this and make every effort to 
avoid ejectment. In the archives of poverty nothing is sadder than 
the accounts of the efforts that are made to meet the rent. 

" Said that she had to pay her last cent to-day on her rent and was 
now out of food and fuel and would have to wait until she has another 
week's work before she could buy food and fuel." 
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*' Sold feather bed and pillows for enough to pay the rent." 
" Said she was going to pawn her skirt to pay for rent." 
^ They had just gotten enough money for rent and if they could 
keep that without paying anything for groceries they would be able 
to pay up rent on the following day." 

In the above excerpts can be discerned the policy of the poor in re- 
q>ect to rent ; they will pay the rent money even if it takes every cent 
they have to do so and they afterwards have to go to charity for food 
wr for fuel. The serious results of ejectment cause them to do this. 
This policy goes far in explaining why so few cases of assistance in 
rent appear in the table. There is another reason why the table does 
not show a larger number of rent cases : The charity organization does 
Bot make it a practice to pay the rent of applicants. Only in extreme 
cases will it undertake to furnish relief of this kind. An old woman 
on her deathbed had an ejectment notice served on her. There was 
nothing to do but pay the rent. In such cases the charity organization 
will meet the arrears, but in ordinary cases it does not undertake to 
do this. 

Since the 12 cases of rent relief found in the table on page 893 give 
no idea of the magnitude of the rent problem in the lives of these 
&milies, a separate study bearing on the subject was made, and the 
results embodied in the following table. In this table is given the 
number of families in which financial pressure, due to rent, figured 
cither directly or indirectly in the distress: 

KTMBER OF WHITE AND NEGRO FAMILIES HAVING ARREARS OF RENT AND 
CHATTBIrMORTQAGE LOANS. BY DESCRIPTION OF FAMILIES. 



Description of Cunily. 



BoftMod and wife , 

Hiabend, wife, and 1 child 

Bntband, wife, uid26hildren , 

BirtaDd, wife, andSohUdien 

Batbaad, wll^, and 4 children 

BnrtMnd, wifb, and 5 children 

Botead, wil^, and 6 children 

BoibaiHl, wife, and 7 children 

Baband, wiie, and 8 children 

Btabaod, wife, 2 children, and sister-in-law. . . 
HortMnd, wife, 3 dhildren, and mother-in-law . 
Baabend, wife, 3 children, aon, wife, and child . 
HariNod, wife, • children, and grandmother. . 
BariMod (aepwrated) and 3 children 



Widower and 1 6hlld 

WMowar and 4 children and grandmother. 

widower and 6 children and woman 

B« (sin^) 

Ba (single) and mother 

Bio, woman, and 5 illegitimate children . . 
*1<tow. 



Widow and 1 child 

Widow and 2 children . 
Widow and 3 diildren . 
Widow and 4 children. 



Number of families havings 



Arrears of rent. 



White. 



5 

10 

18 

14 

18 

10 

6 

3 

3 

1 



1 
2 



1 
1 
1 
I 
3 
3 



Negro. Total. 



6 

2 
4 
7 



7 
3 
1 



1 
2 
1 
1 
1 



7 
6 
3 
5 
4 



10 
19 
20 
18 
25 
10 
13 
6 



8 
8 
fl 
6 
6 



Chattel-mortgage loans. 



\Vhite. 


Negro. 


Total. 








1 

i" 

2 
3 


1 
2' 


1 
1 
2 
5 


1 
1 


1 


a 

1 










■*"••••* 






























1 


1 














1 
1 




1 
1 


2 


1 


S 








i 




i 
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NX7MBER OF WniTE AND NEGBO FAMILIES HATING ABBEARS OF RENT AND 
CHATTEL-MORTGAGE LOANS, BY DESCRIPTION OF FAMILIES— Concluded. 





Nnmber of families liaTing— 


Description of family. 


Arrears of rent. 


Cbattel-morteage loaai. 




Whita 


Negro. 


Total. 


White. Ne^ro. 

j 


TotaL 


Widow «l«d 5 ohMdran ... ^ ^ ,,.,.,. . 


1 


8 

1 

A 

i' 

1 

1 

4 

4 

3* 

8* 

1 


4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
6 
6 
1 
4 
1 
3 
1 


1 

1 


1 


Widow and 6 children 




Widow and 7 children 










Widow and 4 ehildren and dependent 


1 








Widow, 1 child, and mother. ' 








Wife (separated) 










Wife (separated) and 1 child 


4 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 


1 




Wife (separated) and 2 children 


1 2 


3 


Wife (separated) and 3 children 




Wife (separated^ and 4 children 


1 

1 


1 


Wife (separated) and 6 children 




Wifp {separated^ and 6 chjldT^^n 


1 




Woman '(sinele). 








Woman (singlf^) and piece 










Woman (single) and 2 children 






1 


1 


Woman (divorced) 


1 




1 


1 












Total 


115 


03 


206 


16 


10 


H 







Of the 1,183 families, 206 at some time(<') and to some extent foimd 
arrears for rent associated with their appeal to charity. Nearly a 
third of the families thus distressed were fatherless; that is, they had 
as heads either widows or wives whose husbands had abandoned 
them. 

Arrears of rent is the most frequent form of debt among those 
stricken by poverty, but there are other forms that are accompanied 
by acute distress. One kind of debt frequently met with is the un- 
paid grocery bill. This is sometimes quite as pressing as an unpaid 
rent bill. Another form of debt that presses sorely upon these fami- 
lies is the chattel -mortgage loan. This is a debt that constantly 
threatens to take the furniture out of the house. The charity organi- 
zation helps the poor in many ways with their chattel-mortgage trou- 
bles, but they seldom pay the debt outright. This form of relief, 
therefore, does not appear in the table on page 893 showing kind of aid 
first given. In the preceding table, however, can be seen the extent 
to which the chattel mortgage entered into the poverty of these poor. 
In 26 families the exactions of the loan company were felt. The rates 
of interest were those usually charged in similar transactions. In 
one case there was a loan of $25 to be paid in 18 fortnightly payments 
of $2.50 — ^$20 for the use of $25.00 for nine months. In another case 
a widow was behind two months in the payment of a loan. She had 
all the money except $1, but the company, which had sent a notice of 
foreclosure threatening seizure the following day, demanded payment 
in full. Every cent of the debt had to be paid or the furniture would 



' This enumeration was not confined to the year 1905. 
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be taken. In this case the charity agent gave the needed dollar. The 
vidow paid $4.40 for the use of $10 for four months. («) 

DELINQUENCIES OF CHARITY RECIPIENTS. 

Statistics as to the moral conditions which prevailed in these fami- 
Bes and the extent to which vice and crime were associated with the 
poverty of these charity recipients are shown in the following table : 

IrUMBER OF WHITE AND NEGRO FAMILIES FOB WHICH SPECIFIED MORAL 

DELINQUENCIES WERE REPORTED. 



Moral delinquencies. 



V 



ter. 



i^, by bisbAnd 

ebalut, byhusboDd 

tan, by bnaband 

byaon-l»-law 

by wiie 

by husband and wife 

aiMl gambling, by bosband 

>n and intompeiance, by husband 

and UoentMNisBess, by bushand 

by bnsband; licentiousness, by daai 

by hnriiaad; licentiousnesB, by wife 

by bnsband; lawtessness, by wife 

,by husband. 

and lloentiousnen. by husband 

aodlytne, by bosoand 

conduct, by husband 

>y bosband 

itifing, by busband 

by daos^ter 

by husband 

hy man....... 

by son 

by wife 

iperanoe, by woman 

, by husband and wile 

suid criminality, by husband 

and lawtessnesB, by husband 

ipefanee and lawlessness, by son 

and licentiousness, by husband 

iperanoe and lying, by husband 

and negliect of family, by husband 

and n^ectcrf parents, by son 

, by hnmnd; morphine naUt, by wiie 

,, by husband and wife, desertion, by husband 

» and desertian, by husband; licentiousness, by wife. 

and lawlessness, by husband and son 

by husband 

by man 

by son 

by wife 

and UcentioasneaB, byehildren 

by chad 

(.by daughter. 



I, by granddaughter, 
husband 



by 

itionsness, by niece 

bywife 

by woman 

I, by husband and wife 

itiousnesB, by man and woman 

I, by woman and daughter 

itiousnesB, by daughter; lawlessness, by son. 

i fhwnew and mendfcancy, by daoshter 

[lieBtioasnees, by wife; ne^ect, by husoand 

yHbywUe 

'■■Micaocy, byfemlly 



Families. 



White. 



20 
1 



1 
6 
2 



1 
2 
1 



67 
2 
4 



2 

6 



Negro. 



4 

1 
2 
1 
3 



1 
1 
1 
1 



6 
2 
3 
1 



1 

1 

» 

1 

8 

1 



3 
2 
1 
8 
1 



1 
23 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



8 



3 
1 
1 
1 

10 
1 
1 
2 
9 

15 
2 



2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 



Total. 



1 
1 

88 
2 
3 
1 
1 
9 
4 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 

00 
2 
5 
1 
2 
7 
1 
ft 
2 

a 

1 

3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 

14 
1 
2 
2 
15 
17 
6 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 

a 

2 



•For a fun account of the conditions of borrowing among the poor, see Bulletin 
rfthe Bureau of Labor, No. 64, pp. 622-633. 
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NUMBER OF WHITE AND NEGRO FAMILIES FOR WHICH SPECIFIED MORA] 

DELINQUENCIES WERE REPORTED— Concluded. 



Moral delinquencies. 



Mendicancy, by husband 

Mendicancy, by wife 

Mendicancy, by woman 

Mendicancy and intemperance, by husband and wife... 

Murder, by husband 

Neglect of parents, by children 

Neglect of parents, by daughter 

Neglect of parents, by son 

Neglect, by mother 

Ne^ect, by son-in-law 

Neglect of mother, by children 

Neglect of mother, by son 

Neglect of family, by husband 

Neglect of family, by husband; mendicancy, by family. 

Thievery, by husband 

Thievery, by sister 

Thievery, by son 

Thievery, by wife 

Thievery and general immorality, by husband 



Total. 



Families. 



White. 



1 
2 
1 

1 



2 



7 
1 
1 



3 



174 



N^pro.j Total 



1 
5 
2 
9 
1 
1 
1 
2 
10 



1 
1 
2 
1 
1 



220 



In almost exactly two-thirds of the families there was no palpabk 
delinquency whatever. This is to say, that a fairly decent standard 
of morals prevailed in a very large majority of the families. It 
almost exactly one-third of the families there was marked delin- 
quency of some kind. Of the 394 families tainted by delinquencj 
174 were white and 220 colored, these numbers representing 38 pa 
cent of the total white families and 30 per cent of the total coloretl 
families, respectively. 

In charging delinquency against a family its whole charity record 
was taken into consideration, and in locating a fault it was some- 
times necessary to go outside the economic group. In sojne cases i\ 
was exceedingly difficult to say whether there was delinquency or not 
It was difficult to determine, for instance, in a case where the chiel 
wage-earner — a widow — ^was arrested and incarcerated for stealing 
bread for her children whether there was delinquency. Because i< 
was lawlessness it was decided that the woman was a delinquent 
A man at the age of 59 married a young woman of 28. After thi 
birth of several children there was a separation. Then the husband 
returned, another child was born, and there was another separatioa 
This alternation of desertion and home-staying continued until the 
time of the investigation, when the husband, then at the age of 72, 
was a deserter and when there were seven children in the family. 
The husband was not charged with moral delinquency on account oi 
the desertion, for the reason that at no time had the man been able 
to contribute much to the family support. In another very interest- 
ing case a man and a woman, who had never been legally joined in 
marriage, were living together and raising a family of children. 
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There seemed to be perfect loyalty, and the adulterous relation seemed 
to have no kind of effect upon the affairs of the household. Econom- 
ically it was the same as if there had been a marriage certificate. 
The family was stamped of course with licentiousness, but the action- 
of the couple contrasts favorably with the many cases where women: 
with illegitimate children were abandoned. The facts bearing upon^ 
delinquency, besides being difficult to interpret, are also sometimes . 
exceedingly difficult to ascertain. In one case, after a certain family 
had been scheduled as being without delinquency, the information . 
was unearthed that the husband was a drunkard and for several years 
had been going on long sprees. During these years the charity agent 
had been patiently trying to learn the cause of the trouble, but her in- . 
quiries had been skillfully eluded. 

The leading delinquencies as shown by the table are intemperance, 
desertion, licentiousness, neglect by natural supporters, lawlessness, 
thievery, and mendicancy. First among the delinquencies stands in- 
temperance. In 128 families, more than 10 per cent of the whole- . 
number receiving charity and nearly one-third of all those in which^ 
delinquency was visible, intemperance was present. In the families ; 
afflicted by intemperance the husband was the delinquent in 114 cases. 
In not one family in a hundred is a drunken woman found. In 96 ; 
cases the intemperance was in white families and in 32 cases it was in. . 
colored families. 

Next to intemperance stands the vice of desertion. In 144 cases . 
there was wanton abandonment of the family, and in 137 of these , 
cases the offender was the husband. In 102 cases the desertion oc- . 
curred in colored families and in 42 cases in white families. 

After intemperance and wanton abandonment the evil most ap- . 
parent was licentiousness. Evidence of this delinquency was in many 
cases, of course, largely a matter of inference. Sometimes when the . 
evidence was direct and clear it was still hard to brand the family with 
moral turpitude, as in the case of an old colored woman of 70 years . 
who had never been married and who yet was the mother of children. 
Her error, however, was of another age and was committed in slavery 
times. The circumstance that most frequently supported the charge 
of licentiousness was the presence of illegitimate children. Of these 
there was an unusually large number — 11 illegitimate white children 
and 68 illegitimate colored children. Of the 64 cases in which licen- 
tiousness is the principal charge women were the offenders in 61 
cases. This disproportion between the sexes is due to the fact that 
the male offender was most frequently an outsider who could not be 
included in the enumeration. In 17 cases this vice was found in 
white families and in 47 cases in colored families. 

G3675— No. 79—09 18 
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Of the 43 cases of neglect by natural supporters shown in the taUe 
more than a third were chargeable to husbands and were therefore 
similar to cases of desertion. This neglect very often consisted is 
staying away from home for several days and nights at a time and 
spending whatever cash might be on hand. Sometimes the neglect 
took the form of intermittent desertion; the husband would go and 
come, supporting the family when at home and leaving it to shift 
for itself when away. Next to husbands, the greatest offenders in the 
way of neglect were grown sons. In 11 cases sons who were able to 
help their parents ungratefully witliheld the sorely needed aid. 

Mendicancy can not figure largely among delinquencies of charity 
recipients, for the reason that the charity organization withholds aid 
from mendicants. This evil, however, is one that the charity peopk 
have to deal with constantly, and now and then^ as the table shows, a 
family in which there are beggars succeeds in securing doles. This 
is not surprising when the methods to which mendicants resort are 
considered. One family succeeded in exploiting fifteen different 
churches and organizations, the charity oi^nization amcmg the 
number. There were eight in the famUy, five being over 15 yeais 
of age, but nobody worked, not even the male head of the familj* 
Another instance was that of an oily-tongued person who posed as a 
preacher and who received aid for several years before he was dis- 
covered to be a beggar and a fraud. In another case a mendicant 
family was holding membership in three different churches and pass- 
ing under a different name in each church. The ruse was not dis- 
covered until the charity organization had been for some time a 
victim of the deception. 

But more troublesome than mendicancy itself is a certain reliance 
upon charity, a certain inclination to pauperism, which crxups out in 
many charity recipients. Such a spirit of dependence was visible in 
09 families, iO of which were white and 29 colored. The reliance 
upon charity here referred to did not quite assume the form of a posi- 
tive delinquency. The dependence sometimes took on the aspect of 
faith, as in the case of an old man who, when asked why he did not ga 
to the poorhouse, said that he relied on Grod to take care of him and 
keep him out of the poorhouse. Allien applying for charity it seemed 
to him that he was only falling in with a divine sclieme. In some 
cases it is plain that the feeling of reliance is due to the unwise ad:ioa 
of friends or of churches. ^'I fear the family has been too much 
petted by tlie church people " is the impression of one agent in respect 
to a family that was accustomed to haunt the charity office. Quite 
often the person put down as relying upon charity was an old cciared 
woman who was used to getting help liere and there from white peo- 
ple and who regarded the charity agent simply as one of her "white 
folks." A remarkable case of dependence was that of a woman who 
relied on an ex-slave to support her. The faithful domestic worked 
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«Dly to keep her former mistress from want, and when the earnings 
were too scant for this it was the ex-slave and not the mistress that 
Tisited the charity office. 

Farther remored from delinquency than reliance on charity is a 
oertain perversity of pride which figures in these cases with sufficient 
frequency to warrant mention here. In at least a dozen cases the ap- 
plicants went to the charity <^ce because they were too stubborn or 
too proud to appeal to natural supporters who were able and willing 
to help them. "A rich brother would give aid," is the agent's note in 
we case, ^but because she thinks he would give grudgingly she would 
nther take charity." In another case a woman applicant had rela- 
tives who would have helped her ^adly. The agent wrote to the ap- 
jSicant suggesting that die appeal to her relatives for aid. The ap- 
plicant refused, saying in the letter of reply : "It is very easy for you 
to advise nie to do what Heaven and earth couldn't make you do if 
you were in my place." 

In a very few cases the delinquency was so comprehensive and mul- 
tifririoos as almost to warrant its being classified as total depravity, 
bat that classifkation was of course not practicable. In such cases 
; poverty and delinquency are indissolubly united. The records in 
cases of this kind usually extend over many years — in one case over 
twenty years — and the account is a long story of crime, licentiousness, 
; intemperance, and mendicancy. 

CAUSES OF DISTRESS OF CHARITY RECIPIENTS. 

Consideration is next given to the causes which operated to produce 
in more than a thousand families a distress so deep that relief could 
be found only in a charity office. 

In characterizing the causes of poverty it is well to use only such 
terms as tlie poverty-stricken person himself would understand. In 
dobg this the word " inefficiency " should rarely be used. A machine 
that does not fulfill the purpose for which it was constructed may be 
said to be inefficient and, by a metaphor, a man who does not do well 
the work for which he has been trained may be charged with in- 
efficiency, but it is seldom that the charity seeker can justly be called 
mefficient. The conditions of life which surround the poverty- 
stricken class are incompatible with anything like efficiency. " It 
IS the bitterest portion of the lot of the poor that they are deprived 
of the opportunity of learning to work well. To taunt them with 
that incapacity and to regard it as the cause of poverty is nothing 
else than a piece of blind insolence. Inefficiency is one of the worst 
*nd most degrading aspects of poverty; but to regard it as the 
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leading cause is an error fatal to a true understanding of the 
problem." («) 

The same reasons that dissuade from assigning " inefficiency " as 
a cause of poverty dissuade from assigning " ignorance " as a caufse. 
It is true that large numbers of charity seekers are ignorant of the 
art of right living, and the poverty of these might be ascribed to 
" ignorance," meaning that they were ignorant of the art of right liv- 
ing, but such a classification would not throw much light on the sub- 
ject of poverty. Nor would it tell the charity seeker any useful 
things about himself. If a man is told that his poverty is due to 
drunkenness, or licentiousness, or lawlessness, or mendicancy, he will 
understand and may respond morally to what is said, but if he is told 
that it is due to ignorance he will not, can not, have the faintest 
notion of what is meant. Ignorance, like inefficiency, is one of the 
ugly aspects of poverty, but it can not be usefully regarded as one ol 
the causes of poverty. 

There is a phase of ignorance that may sometimes be rightly 
characterized as a cause of poverty. This is illiteracy. Modem life 
demands a knowledge of reading and writing, and a person who ia 
ignorant of these arts is often as seriously impeded in the race for 
a livelihood as one who has a lame foot The matter of illiteraqf 
was therefore not disregarded in this investigation. As far as the 
records gave an account of the literacy of a family the facts were 
carefully noted. But the account was in many instances unsatisfac- 
tory and incomplete, and taking them altogether the facts relating 
to illiteracy were not full enough to tell the whole story. A correct 
picture of the literacy of those families was desirable, but even if 
one had been obtained, the additional knowledge thereby furnished 
would not have influenced the analysis now being made, for it hap- 
pens that in these charity cases illiteracy, pure and simple, figures 
hardly at all as a cause of poverty. In one case a boy could not get 
employment as a messenger because he could not read and write. 
In another case a delicate man could not get a clerkship in a store 
for the same reason. Here ignorance in the sense of illiteracy was 
unquestionably a cause contributing to the poverty. In neither case, 
however, did it happen to be a cause of such weight as to deserve 
notice in the schedules. 

" Irregularity of employment " is another expression that has been 
avoided in the characterization of the causes of poverty, althou^ 
this cause is at the bottom of so much distress that it might be jus- 
tifiable to call irregularity of employment the " causing cause " of 
poverty. But such language is too broad to be useful. Industrial 

« J. A. II u I son : Problems of Poverty, p. 167. 
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society, especially that segment of it wherein these charity recip- 
ients are comprised, is organized on the basis of irregularity of em- 
ployment. Among these workers there is no certainty that employment 
of any kind, regular or irregular, will be secured, and even when 
regular employment has been secured, many things, like sickness, 
severe weather, accident, fire, flood, panic, dullness of trade, strikes, 
or lockouts intervene to make it irregular. To say, therefore, that a 
man's poverty is due to irregularity of employment is hardly more 
than to say that it is due to the adverse conditions which prevail in 
the industrial world. 

But, while irregularity of employment has not been used as a con- 
venient term in the enumeration of the causes of poverty, the subject 
has nevertheless received careful attention in this study. In every 
case examined this question was asked: Does the chief wage-earner 
of this family seem to have a steady job? In those cases where the 
employment seemed to be of a kind that usually continues right along 
without serious break, the employee was regarded as being regularly 
employed. In all other cases the employment was put down as irregu- 
lar. The result is seen, in the table on pages 886 and 887. Of the 
1,051 cases in which it was possible to characterize the employment of 
the chief wage-earner as regular or irregular, 919 were irregular. 
That is to say, in about one family in eight the chief wage-earner 
could feel that he had steady work, while in seven-eighths of the cases 
the chief wage-earner was liable to loose his job at any moment. 
" The curse of the American workman," says Dr. T. S. Adams, " is 
irregular employment." (") If this is true of the whole class of work- 
men, how distressingly true is it of the workmen among these charity 
recipients. 

The expression " financial element " is used in this discussion as a 
comprehensive phrase referring to a certain restricted class of causes 
which operate to produce distress. At first thought " financial ele- 
ment " would seem to be at the bottom of every case of distress. In 
a certain sense this is true, but for the purpose of this analysis a case 
of distress can not be so easily disposed of. For instance, there was 
a man whose wages were $5 a day, whose services were in demand, 
and who worked quite regularly, but he squandered his money by 
drinking and gambling, and his wife and children were thrown upon 
charity. It would not be correct to ascribe this distress to a lack of 
money, and the case shows that there is a nonfinancial as well as a 
financial element which operates to produce distress. The financial 
element, as used here, includes one, or several, or all of the following 
causes: Insufficient earnings, lack of employment, sickness, accident, 
old age, and severe weather. All of these in the last analysis operate 

* T. S. Adams : Labor Problems, p. 170. 
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like a financial cause in producing distress. In 28 of the families the 
" financial element '' was not visible at all. In these families it was 
not possible to point to insufficient earnings, nor to lack of employ- 
ment, nor to sickness, nor to accident,, nor to old age, nor to serere 
weather, as contributing to the poverty ; the financial element figured 
neither openly nor in disguise. Of the 28 families in which only the 
nonfinancial element appeared as the cause of distress 20 were white 
and 8 were colored. 

IMMEDIATE CAUSES OF DISTBEB& 

Usually a case of distress acute enough to drive a family to charity 
is complicated. The following is tjrpical of many: "The husband 
has been out of work for two months; they are back in their rent and 
notice has been served and they are likely to be set out on the street 
There is nothing in the house to eat, while the wife expects to be con- 
fined in a very short time.^ At first glance it appears that the cause 
of distress in this case can be expressed by a single phrase. LAck of 
employment would seem to account satisfactorily for the distress. 
If, however, the record went on to show that a prolonged spell of cold 
weather prevented the husband from following his usual vocation, 
an indirect or contributing cause, namely, severe weather, would have 
figured in the account. If further study of the record showed that 
the wife was an invalid with tuberculosis and that for years the 
family had been kept down by reason of her condition, still another 
fact would have to be reckoned with, and sickness might have to be 
set down as the underlying, permanent cause of the destitution. 

This typical case, then, foreshadows three classes of causes, direct 
or immediate causes, indirect or contributing causes, and dominant 
or persistent causes. 

Immediate causes are those catastrophies — ^the debauch of the father, 
the confinement of the mother, the sudden and unexpected loss of 
work, the visitation of death — ^which overtake the family. The imme- 
diate cause is the one that impinges directly upon the consciousness of 
the applicant and the one that seems to hurry him to the charity ot&ce. 
It is the cause which the applicant himself is apt to assign as a reason 
for making an appeal to charity. " What brings you here asking for 
aid ?'' inquires the charity agent of the applicant. In the answer to 
this question will usually be found what is here called the immediate 
cause. 

The direct causes of distress in all the families are shown in the 
table which follows : 
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JfUMBSR OP WHITE ANI>* OF NEGRO FAMILIES RECEIVING AID IN 1905. BT 

IMMEDIATE CAUSES OF DISTRESS. 





White. 


Nog|». 


Totai 


lBiiiMdiat0 eaiBB ol dlstrass. 


Fam- 
ilitf. 


Per- 
aoos. 


1 
Fam- Per- 

Ute. aons. ; 

1 


Fam- 
Ui«B. 


Per- 


Aecideat 


17 


85 


{ 

38 1 156 
4 15 
3 , 16 
7 ' 24 
7, 22 

55 ; 241 


55 

4 

3 

12 

13 

81 

12 

897 

1 

2 

f 

1 
1 

11 

« 

1 

6 

525 

3 


240 


BliiidBeBS 


15 


Dmth in l^mfjy , 1 


16 


Deserttoo .'. 


5 

6 

26 

12 

196 


21 

16 

196 

77 

0821 


45 


Tncamration 


38 


yifylHrfjfiAy (if HurningH . 


867 


Ii^U>Tiipenne<^ 


77 


t** of 4fmpicTiiMnt 


201 , &831 
1 ! 3 
1 • 8 
3, 9 


1,062 


Lack of emptoymeat and old age 


3 


t JOMSICSS ' ' "^ 


1 
2 

1 


3 
8 
4 


6 


LMibvfire 


17 


Loa or horse 


4 


Lms of income fnMO roomeiB 


1 ' 3 

. 1 ! 2 

7, 26 

40' S3 

1 2 
4 1 12 

355 d 1,081 

2 7 

1 


3 


I/«n of money. 






2 


Keelect by aatund fupportess 


4 

• 


18 
11 


.44 


<^«0* 


64 


014 ag<p and blindness 


2 


Bevew weattMr 


2 

170 
1 


' ' io 

e659 
1 


22 


filekttMB 


1,740 


VA^jioodiimaK.. , . , 


8 






Total 


458 


e 1,860 


781 '/ 2,606 

1 


1,183 


4,365 







■ Including 4 Negroes, jnembers of white families. 
*Mot InciadinK 4 Nei^roes, members of white famllieB. 
' Including 5 Negroes, members of white families. 
' Not including 5 Negroes, members of white families. 
• Including 9 Negroes, inemJ[>er8 of white families. 
/ Not including 9 Negroes, members of white families. 

Sickness easily leads the list. In nearly half the families that 
applied for aid for the first time in 1905 the distress was directly 
connected with some form of bodily ailment (") There was almost 
every kind of disease which flesh is heir to, but the greatest distress 
was caused by rheumatism and tuberculosis, the latter leading by 
far aU the other diseases. 

Figures can not tell the complete story of the ravages made by 
sickness in these families. In one case the whole family was pros- 
trate at one time. In another case a teamster regularly employed 
at fairly good wages by a great express company was brought to 
charity by a prolonged illness. In still another case where the regu- 
lar wages of the husband was $60 a month the sum of $800 had been 
saved. Sickness came and remained for many months and before 
it departed every cent of the savings was wiped out, and the family 

•The casee of sicloiefls indude 71 cases of chUdbirth. CJonftnement, physlo- 
logically considered. Is not sickness, but its economic result is the same as that 
of sickness. In the records of some families confinement time is the only 
time when charity is resorted to. The aid given upon tlie occasion of confine- 
ment is quite frequently clothing for the new-bora babe. " Found woman 
needed a few articles of clothing for the baby that was to be boni," Is the 
note of the agent In one case. " Would yon be willing to see that the mother 
baa an outfit for the baby? If you do not I fear the little thing will have 
to be wrapped up in rags,** are the words of a letter written to the agent In 
respect to another case. 
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was reduced to charity. Good wages, thrift, and regularity of 
employment, all combined, availed not to save the family from the 
havoc of a long illness. 

Next to sickness among the causes of immediate distress is the 
lack of employment, more than one-third of the families having 
sought relief for this cause. It will be understood that lack of 
employment is to be taken here as meaning an entirely different 
thing from irregularity of employment. The latter expression as 
employed in this article has been used to denote a certain unsteadiness 
in the nature of the man's job or a certain insecurity in his tenure of 
it. Lack of employment on the other hand refers to the man's 
definite inability to get work during a definite period of time whether 
his usual vocation is classed as regular or irregular. For example, 
a man whose occupation is that of a clerk in a store loses his 
position and before he can secure another place becomes an object of 
charity. Here the man's employment is classed as " regular " but 
the immediate cause of his distress is put down as " lack of employ- 
ment." 

The charity records are constantly referring to the evil resulting 
from lack of employment: 

" X has been out of work nine weeks and has used up all he saved." 
In this case X was a sober man and a member of a union, with a 
wage of $3.50 per day — when he could get work. 

"While the husband was at work his wages, together with those of 
his wife, were sufficient to support his family, but when the husband 
lost his job for only a week the family was thrown upon charity." 

" The man earned $4 a day at structural ironwork, but a long- 
continued spell of bad weather exhausted the funds and brought the 
man to poverty." 

" The father had tramped all over the city looking for work until 
his feet were sore." 

In the last excerpt the reference to feet made sore by tramping in 
search for work calls attention to one of the most serious phases of 
the distress that is wrought by lack of employment. If a period 
of enforced idleness were a season of recuperation and rest there 
would be a good side to lack of employment. But enforced idle- 
ness does not bring recuperation and rest. The search for labor is 
much more fatiguing than labor itself. An applicant sitting in one 
of the charity offices waiting for the arrival of the agent related his 
experiences while trying to get work. He would rise at 5 o'clock 
in the morning and walk 3 or 4 miles to some distant point where 
he had heard work could be had. He went early so as to be ahead 
of others, and he walked because he could not afford to pay car fare. 
Disappointed in securing a job at the first place, he would tramp to an- 
other place miles away, only to meet with disappointment again. Then 
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would follow long journeys to other places. After a day consumed 
in useless tramping he would make his way home, exhausted in body 
and depressed in spirit. The next day would be a repetition of the 
day before, and every day it became more and more diflScult to go 
home to his family without anything to give them. " It almost 
grieves a man to death," he said, " not to have something to give his 
wife and children." As the man told his story he drove home tho 
truth that lack of employment means far more than simply a loss in 
dollars and cents ; it means a drain upon the vital forces that can not 
be measured in terms of money. 

Next to sickness and lack of employment in the list, but a long 
way behind both, stands insufficient wage6 as a direct cause of dis- 
tress. Insufficient wages means that the rate of wages was so low 
that the family could not live upon the earnings, even though the 
full wage was being received at the time of the application. The 
preceding table shows that 81 families whose wage-earners were 
regularly employed were compelled to supplement their earnings by 
doles from the charity office. 

In determining whether the wage was sufficient for subsistence 
or not, a calculation was made based upon the supposition that an 
adult male requires at least $1 per week for food (uncooked). (*») In 
estimating for rent in the calculation, a monthly sum ranging in 
amount from' $5 to $8, according to the size of the family, was 
allowed. When these allowances for food and rent consumed all (or 
practically all) the earnings of the family visible at the time of the 
application, the immediate cause of the distress was determined to be 
insufficient wages. A glance at the earnings shown in the tables on 
pages 890 to 892 will show that the methods of determination here 
adopted would very frequently result in finding insufficient wages as 
the cause of the distress. But the conclusions embodied in the table 
on page 905 were not drawn from the preceding tables. In these 
tables account was taken only of the wages of the chief earner, 
whereas in the later table the earnings of all the members of the 
family were taken into account. In making the table on page 905, 
very frequently a family was regarded as receiving insufficient earn- 
ings, even though the exact amount of these earnings was not stated. 
Thus where the applicant was a widow with 6 small children and 
her earnings consisted only of what she made at the washtub, the 
cause of distress was put down as insufficient earnings, for the reason 
that the regular work of one woman at washing and ironing will not 
bring in enough to support a family of 7. AMien forming conclu- 
sions as to whether the wages received were sufficient or not, hard 
and fast rules were often found to be impracticable. Each case was 

• See Bunetin of the Bureau of I^bor, No. C4, p. 603. The consuming power 
of a family was estimated by the method indicated on page 602 of Bulletin 04. 
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studied in its entirety and judgment ^^as based upon all die faotfi. 
A few illustrations will serve to ^ow how this subject wag tii^eated 
in cases where wages were indefinitely stated : 

1. A family of 8 persons. The rate of wages is not stated, but the 
records show that when it was a family of <» persons the husband was 
earning $1^2 per day as a laborer and that this was not suffici^it at 
times to keep tliem f ix>m charity. Although the rate of wages at the 
time of application in 1905 is not given, the occupation of the hus- 
band was in that year still that of a laborer^ and since the family had 
increased to 8 persons there was no liesitaticm in ascribing the distress 
to insufficient earnings. 

2. A family of 9 persons. The father is a waiter, the wife a 
laundress. A girl of 16 niu*ses and a boy of 15 earns a little now and 
then at jobbing. The yoimg children go to scbooL ^Vhen all the 
wage-earners are at work, there is no need for charity, but when the 
wages of a single member of the family are cut off or interfered with 
recourse to charity had to be made. For the reason that it was only 
normal and inevitable that some untoward events should arise, the 
destitution was put down to insufficient wages. Where the wages 
are so low that tha least ripple of adversity brings a family to poverty, 
wages may be fairly regarded as insufficienL 

3. A case extending over many years. An aged couple work and 
make what they can. Their work was irregular and sometimes thej 
earned so little that they were compelled to visit the charity office. 
Here not insufficient earnings but old age was regarded as the direct 
cause. 

4. A family of two — ^man and wife — both quite old. The man 
served as a watchman at $5 per week, a sum not sufficient to keep 
himself and wife from diarity. The man worked regularly andl 
performed his work well. Not old age, but insufficient wages was 
here assigned as tlie direct cause*. 

5. A family of 9 persons. Husband's salary $9 pei' week. Oldest 
boy clerks at $3 per week, but his earnings are not regidar. Agent 
states that '' man has regular work, but family is so large that it is not 
sufficient for their needs.'' The distress in this case was determiael 
to be due to insufficient wages, the conclusion beijog based in part upon 
the comment of the agentu 

In ^5 families the immediate cause of distress was accident. This 
cause in its economic results is quite like that of sickness, and viewed 
in this light the cases of accident might very properly have been cLu»- 
ified with those of sickness. One phase, however, of the subject of 
accidents among the poor requires special notice — the phase bearing 
upon the question of the employers liability. As the cases ase 
studied one is impressed with tlie justness of lib^al liability ct eon- 
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pensation laws for workmen. A few of the agents' notes descriptive 
of accidents may suffice to show prasent conditions : 

1. A man was working, helping in the building of a house. While 
wheeling a wheelbarrow he stepped aside to let a fellow-workman 
pass. £i passing he was jostled and was caused to lose his balance. 
He fell and was made a permanent cripple. He received no com- 
pensation. 

2. A man was working for a lai^ge transportation company, hand- 
ling boxes. At 3 p. m- ne hurt his foot severely. Nothing was al- 
lowed in the way of liability, and the statement is made that the man 
was paid for only three-fourths of a day's work. 

3. A man was mjured by an explosion while working on a sewer for 
the city. In this case a small indemnity was allowed, but the au- 
thorities explicitly stated that the city was under no obligations to 
give anything, although the disability caused by the accident was 
permanent. 

4. A man was working at a freight depot and while in the per- 
formance of his labors met with an accident which cut off his earnings 
for several weeks, and which sent him to charity. No compensation. 

5. A man was caught in a rope and crushed before the machinery 
could be stopped. Tlie accident, it was alleged, was due to the fact 
that there were not proper appliances of safety to the machine. No 
compensation. 

Fifth among the causes that urged these families to seek the charity 
office was old age. In 49 families the applicant's earning power had 
been exhausted by the weight of years. " I am worn out," was the 
way one applicant, a physi<^an of four score and seven, expressed it. 
In many of the old-age cases there is a record of but one visit to the 
charity office. This often meant that the applicant had found a 
permanent home either in the grave or in the poorhouse. 

The five leading direct causes that operate to throw the poor upon 
charity have been pointed out. It is seen that sickness, lack of em- 
ployment, insufficient wages, accident, and old age constitute nearly 
04 per cent of all the direct causes. This is to say that in nearly 
nineteen cases out of twenty the impelling cause of the application is 
directly referable to a financial factor ; either the rate of wage is too 
low for subsistence, or there is a stoppage of income due to a lack of 
emplojrment, to sickness, to accident, or to old age. 

Most of the remaining direct causes are so remotely connected with 
the question of wages that they may be regarded as nonfinancial. 
Sudden desertion may plunge a family into temporary distress even 
when the deserter is receiving high wages. A spree will often cause 
a resort to charity even though the husband is in receipt of a fairly 
good income. A man whose family is subsisting upon charity may 
be lying in prison for the commission of a crime, yet his incarceration, 
the direct cause of his family's distress, may have had nothing what- 
eA-er to do with the question of wages. The nonfinancial direct 
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causes, however, form but an insignificant portion of all. In only 
about one case out of twenty can it be said that a financial element 
did not figure as an immediate' cause of distress. 



CONTBIBTTTING OB IXDIBECT CAUSES OF DISTRESS. 

Usually the story of a charity case is only begun when the direct 
cause has been stated. In the following table it is shown that in 854 of 
the families a contributing cause might be added to the cause that 
appears on the surface. In 329 families the direct cause told the 
whole story. The case was simply due to a temporary loss of employ- 
ment, to a debauch, to a spell of cold weather, or to some other isolated 
and perhaps nonrecurring circumstance. 

NUMBER OF WHITE AND OF NEGRO FAMILIES RECEIVING AID IN 1905, BT 

CONTRIBUTING CAl'SES OF DISTRESS. 



Contributing cause. 



Accident 

Affliction of children 

Blindness 

Blindness (partial) 

Death in family 

Deformity 

Desertion 

Disability 

Dullness of trade 

Feeble-mindedness 

Imbecility 

Incarceration of husband 

Insanity 

Insufficient earnings 

Insufficient earnings and neglect 

Insufficient earnings and shiftlessness. 

Intemperance 

Intemperance and old age 

Lack of employment 

Lameness 

Lawlessness 

Lawlessness and licentiousness 

Licentiousness 

Loss of money 

Maltreatment 

Mendicancy 

Morphine habit 

Neglect by natural supporters 

Old age 

Old age and lawlessness 

Old age and neglect 

Old age and slclcness 

Severe weatlier 

Severe weather and old age 

Shiftlessness 

Shiftlessness and intemperance 

Bhiftiessness and neglect 

Shiftlessness and thievery 

Sickness 

Sickness and intemperance 

Sickness and neglect 

Sickness and severe weather 

Thievery 

None apparent 



White. 



Fam- 
iUes. 



Per- 
sons. 



2 
1 



26 
1 
1 
4 



3 
15 

1 

1 
50 

1 
12 



1 



4 

1 
1 
3 
1 
8 
3<3 
1 



22 



95 
3 
3 

11 



4 

79 

8 

9 

a 251 

4 

05 



1 



9 
3 
1 

15 
3 

36 

60 

1 



106 



37 



1 



90 
1 



1 
126 



452 



146 



C404 
7 



2 
521 



« 1,860 



Negro. 



Fam- 
ilies. 



5 
1 
5 
2 
3 
1 
61 



Per- 
sons. 



18 
3 

15 
8 

17 

1 

212 







2 

1 
3 


12 

4 
16 


37 


211 






17 


»102 


29 

4 


97 
10 


2 

20 

1 


10 
63 

4 


2 


7 


24 
76 


56 
140 



1 
1 

57 
2 

18 
1 



1 
146 
2 
1 
I 
1 
203 



731 



2 
3 
188 
4 
72 
9 



2 

dOOl 

12 

2 

8 

4 

580 



/2,S05 



• Including 2 Negroes, memliers of white families. 
^ Not Including - Ne^roeR, roemberB of white families. 
' InrludlnK 7 --esroes, members of white familiefl. 
•< Not including 7 Negroes, members of white families 
» IncludinK Negroes, memljers of white families. 
' Not iDcludiDg Negroes, members of white families. 



Total. 



Fam- 
ilies. 



6 
1 
6 
3 
3 
1 

87 
1 
I 
6 
1 
3 
3 

S2 
1 
1 

67 
1 

41 
4 
1 
2 

24 
2 
1 
5 
1 

32 

112 

1 

1 

1 

79 
2 

55 
1 
1 
1 
236 
3 
1 
1 
2 
329 



1,183 
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79 

I 

1 

a 

4 
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4 
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1 
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3 
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• 
1,IU 
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The list of contributing causes differs essentially from that of 
immediate causes. Sickness, insufficient earnings, lack of employ- 
ment, and accident figure very much less than they did in the direct 
causes, while desertion, intemperance, and neglect by natural sup- 
porters figure very much more. New causes, too, appear. Among 
these are licentiousness, shiftlessness, mendicancy, and thievery. 
Plainly none of these could very well appear as direct causes. The 
applicant could hardly say that he made the appeal for charity 
because he was a beggar or because he was a thief. 

A broad survey of the surface causes of distress showed that in a 
vast majority of cases the trouble was at bottom due to financial 
adversity. A broad survey of the contributing causes shows that the 
undercurrent of distress is strongly colored with moral delinquency. 
Desertion, intemperance, licentiousness, neglect by natural supporters, 
mendicancy, and thievery constitute about 25 per cent of all these 
contributing forces. The subject of contributing causes is therefore 
closely interwoven with the subject of moral delinquencies. 

Among the contributing causes is one which has not been set down 
as a delinquency but which in quality closely approaches delinquency, 
namely, shiftlessness. In 55 families this has been given as the con- 
tributing cause. Shiftlessness is here regarded as consisting in a 
failure to make the best of opportunities. It is not exactly laziness. 
Laziness does not appear in any of the tables as a cause of distress, 
for the reason that the charity agents will not give to lazy people. 
If the wage-earner is suspected of being lazy a " work test " is ap- 
plied. When the industry of a man is a question of doubt he is sent 
to the municipal workhouse where he can earn some money at sawing 
wood. A woman suspected of being lazy is given an opportunity to 
earn something by sweeping or cleaning or scrubbing. If the appli- 
cant will do the work provided for him he is not regarded as being 
lazy. If he will not do the work he is put down as lazy and relief 
it withheld. Thus lazy applicants are not enrolled among the recip- 
ients and, theoretically, laziness is not discoverable in the records. 

Because shiftlessness is not downright laziness it has not been 
set down in this study among the moral delinquencies, the class in 
which laziness undoubtedly belongs. But shiftlessness is very simi- 
lar to laziness. For instance, a family comes from the country to live 
in the city. It can not stir itself to meet the demands of city life. 
There are girls in the family old enough to work, but they shrink 
from work because they have not been accustomed to earn a living 
and are unable to adjust their notions to urban conditions. Positions 
are secured for them, but they work in a half-hearted way and soon 
find themselves out of employment. The wages of the father are 
insufficient to feed all the mouths, and the family finds itself in dis- 
tress. In the records of such families there is an habitual failure 
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to take hold and do the best that can be done, and where such failure 
is evident it has been characterized as shiftlessness. 

One other cause ccmtributing greatly to the poverty of tliese fami- 
lies must receive notice here. This is severe weather. In 79 fami- 
lies nature itself operated to produce distress. ^ Please be kind 
enough/' said one applicant in a note written to the agent, '^ to send 
me some groceries and fuel, as I am very much in need It is very 
hard to get on now with all this family, and my husband has not 
been working this cold weather when the ground is frozen* Remem- 
ber me, please, and Grod will remember you." Lack of employment 
was put down in this case as the direct cause, but a cause almost as 
direct was severe weather. Some of the agents' notes show tlie ways 
in which the cold weather contributes to poverty : 

^^ The family was in need of fuel, as they were unable to pick up 
any cinders on account of snow." 

^^ It was simply impossible to get out and do work, there was so 
much snow on the ground." 

'^ He (a blind man) couldn't stand on the street and sell shoe 
strings and j)eanuts, it was so cold." 

'^ Impossible to do her washing, as the pipes and hydrants are 
frozen and she has to walk tliree squares for water." 

" He (a ragpicker) can not work in the ice and snow." 

The connection between severe weather and poverty in Washing- 
t(Hi is brought out in the following table. It is found that in nearly 
three-fourths of the cases aid was given for the first time in tfa« 
months of December, January, and February, whether the first aid 
given for the year 1905 or the first recorded aid for any year is 
considered. 

NUMBER OF WHITE AiND OF MBGRO FAMILIES RECEIVING AID IN 1905, Bt 
MONTHS JN WHICH THE FIRST AID FOR THAT YEAR WAS GIVEN. 





Families to which first niUel was gitvn in the month <tf— 




Raoe. 


Jaa. 


Feb. 


Hat. 


Apr. 


May. 


Jane. 


July. 

15 
5 


Aog. 


Sept 


Oct ' Nor. 


Dtt. 


Net 

le- 

port- 

•d. 


To- 
teL 


White 


134 102 
a06 248 


3& 

41 


13 


11 


11 


16 
12 


12 

6 


11 
10 


27 

26 


64 
79 


..... 


49 


Negro 


ao 8 


711 




1 








Total 


400 8S0 77 


33 


19 


20 


20 


28 


18 


21 6S 


14S 


1 

• 


LIS 



NUMBER OF WHITE AND OF NEGRO FAM1L.IE6 RECEIVING AID IN 1905, BV 
MONTHS IN WHirn THE FIRST RECORDED AID FOR ANY YEAR WAS GIVKX. 





Families to which flrat relief was given in the month of^ 




Raee. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mw. 


Apr. 


Hay. 


1 

1 

June. July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 


Te- 

taL 


White 


100 

22:1 


86 
223 


47 
49 


15 
10 


8 

11 


13 14 
10 < 6 


14 


12 


15 


34 


93 
186 


1 


43 


Negro 


« 


12 


M 


1 711 












1,10 


Total 


323 


309 


96 2S 19 23 

1 


19 


23 1 18 


27 


70 


229 


'i 
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PEBSISTEVT CAUSES OF DIBTJftESS. 

When determining what was the underlying or persistent cause or 
causes of a family's distress it was found necessary to reckon with a 
time element. In the case of a family where the records showed only 
one application for aid, or where the distress continued for only a 
abort period of time, the dominant or persistent cause was of course 
not discernible. The records revealed a persistent cause only when 
the charity history extended through several years, WTien looking for 
the persistent cause, therefore, it became necessary to confine the 
seardi to those families whose charity career was of considerable 
duration. 

In the following table it is se«i that in 683 cases, for which reports 
were made as to the year in which relief was first given, the record 
went back of 1905. In 307 cases the family had been upon charity 
for five years or more; in 56 cases for ten years or more; in 13 cases 
for fifteen years or more, and in 3 cases for twenty years or more. In 
one case the year was not reported. 

miBBR OF WHITB AND OF NBORO FAMILIES RECEIVING AID IS 1905» BY YEAR 

IN WHICH AID WAS FIRST RECEIVED. 



Ran. 


of 

imiilia 

racelving 

relief in 

1905. 


FamlHei reodvliis relief tn liW5 who were first given relief in— 




1905. 


1904. 


1903. 


1902. 


1901. 


1900. 


1899. 


1896. ' 1897. 1896. 1895. 

i 

1 


1894. 


WUf. 


453 

731 


in 

316 


n 

96 


41 

63 


2D 

46 


15 


11 


16 


24 1 Ui 


22 1 12 


5 


Coiond 


20 I 21 


32 28 39 ' 39 ' 6 


9 


Total 


1,183 499 


170 


104 


GO 


36 32 

1 


48 


52 ; 57 62 ; 18 ' 14 

1 1 




Families receiving relief in VM> who were first given relief hi— 


"-" 


laoB. 


1«S. 


1891. 

1 
1 


1890. 


1888. 


1888. 
1 


1887. 


1 

' not 
188li. 1885. 1884. 1883. , re- 
! Iport- 
, ed. 


White 


3 1 1 


1 






1 ' 1 ' 1 ' 1 


OMmi 


s : I 


1 1 i 


11 2 ! 2 1 i ' 








* 1 * 


1 1 « 1 « , 


1 


T^yteL 


1 

8 


2 


2 1 


2 2 t .1 . I 


1| 1 

I 


i 












i 





It was found convenient to classify the cases as temporary, inter- 
mittent, or permanent. AVhen it is said that a case is temporary, it 
is meant that the records show no occasion of distress previous to 
the first application in 1905 and no further recourse to the Associated 
Charities for aid after the distress of that vear was relieved. This 
does not mean, however, that in a temporary case there was only one 
act of relief, for many cases designated as temporary involved records 
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extending over several months and showed that numerous doles were 
given. They were put down as temporary because they covered one 
definite season of distress and that not a very long one. Nor must 
it be thought that because a case w^as classified as temporary that the 
family was no longer a recipient of charity. In some cases temporary 
relief marked only a step on the road to the poorhouse. More often, 
however, it marked only a short period of misfortime and one that 
was safely tided over. A tailor with his wife and two small children 
drifted to Washington to search for work. Employment was not 
speedily found and the funds were exhausted. The wife applied 
to charity. Correspondence brought out the fact that the man^s 
record was excellent. A former employer wrote that the applicant 
was a first-class workman, upright, sober, and anxious to work. The 
charity people helped him a little with provisions and secured him 
suitable employment, and that was the beginning and the end 
of his experience with charity. In the temporary case we some- 
times get a glimpse of a family at the lowest ebb of its fortunes — 
just when it is in the trough of adversity. For example, a husband 
works at $5 a week while his wife earns what she can at the washtok 
The combined earnings do not meet the demands of the family, and 
charity is sought. But at the very time of distress two boys large 
enough to work begin to earn something, and the family makes no 
further appeal for aid. Sometimes the temporary case marks simply 
a sharp short crisis in domestic affairs. A chief wage-earner de- 
serts his family, leaving it penniless. At first there is nothing to do 
but to go to the charity office. AVhen new adjustments have been 
made, however, and the wife and children have found employment, 
no further appeal for aid is made. 

The immediate and contributing causes of distress in temporary 
cases are set forth in the following tables. It is seen that of all the 
charity cases more than one-third (415) mark only a fleeting period 
of adversity. The tables show, too, that the immediate causes of 
these temporary appeals to charity are mainly sickness and lack of 
employment, the distress in more than three-fourths of the cases 
being due to these two causes alone. Among the contributing causes 
of the temporary cases sickness still holds the lead, although de- 
sertion, intemperance, and licentiousness are much more conspicuous 
among the contributing than among the direct causes of temporary 
distress. 
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KTHBER OF WHITE AND OF NEGRO FAMILIES RECEIVING AID FOR TEMPO- 
RARY DISTRESS IN 1006, BY IMMEDIATE CAUSES OF DISTRESS. 





White. 


Negro. 


Total. 


ImmedJate caiiae. 


Fam- 
ilies. 


Per- 
sons. 


Fam- 
Uies. 


Per- 
sons. 


Fam- 
iUes. 


Per- 
sons. 




2 
4 


8 
20 


3 

8 
3 

4 


3 
31 

7 
12 


5 1 11 


laeidflnt to bflsjbftnd ... 


12 
3 


51 


iflcideattowife 


T 


Xi«*w*lAn by hiisbsnd 


4 
1 
1 


18 

1 
2 


8 aft. 


Hiwwretion »*.* u ...^.............^^^ ia..i 


1 
3 
1 

23 
1 
140 
1 
5 
1 
1 
3 
1 
9 
1 
2 

67 
1 
3 
4 
1 

55 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 

59 
1 
1 
4 
1 


1 


luearaention of husband 


2 

1 

16 


2 

4 
82 


4- 


iMitmTfttiini of widow. 


4 


hmflScimt mrninss ... . x .......... . 


7 

1 

60 


30 
22» 


112: 


*»*«nipenmof> of hiisband 


&- 


iMsk of emplo3nnen t 


80 

1 
3 


279 
3 
9 


6QS^ 


limpiiffis 0^ wife 


z. 


Lob by fire 


2 

1 


8 

4 


IT 


LoBoiborae 


4 


Lob of money 


1 
2 
1 
9 

1 
2 

38 
1 
1 
3 
1 

36 
1 
. 1 
1 
1 
2 

51 
1 
1 
3 
1 


2 

11 
3 

10 
2 
8 

41 
7 
7 
7 
5 
118 
5 
3 
4 
7 
6 
155 
2 
3 

10 
3 


2: 


NeiMbv husband 

'fc|!*»t M family by husband 


1 


6 


IT 

Z- 


^^ i»iiu4jr uj xiuoumxu 




l(h 


OH »©», biindfifflw '. .'\\.]\\\\".."\\V"] 




2: 


Seven weather 






8> 


•fcknea..^;;;/... :.:.::.:::.... ::::::::::::.:::::. 


10 


21 


62: 


flfadmen of cMId. pneuinontA 


I 


BidnwaB of children 


2 

1 


10 
6 


17 




13^ 


MtiKSBofeiaiidcmid 


&. 




20 
1 


96 

4 


214^ 


wkness of husband and wife 


9* 




3. 


BiekncM of moUier. heart disease 






4 








T 


Bckness of sons 






6> 




8 


26 


181 


iieitneaB of wife, la grippe 


J: 


*»M8S of wife, pneumonia 






3^ 


SfckBMi of WOlRttl 


1 


2 


12- 




Z 












136 


496 


279 


851 


415 


1,347 







NIMBER OF WHITE AND OF NEGRO FAMILIES RECEIVING AID FOR TEMPO* 
RARY DISTRESS IN 1905, BY CONTRIBUTING CAUSES OF DISTRESS, 





White. 


Negro. 


Total. 


Contributing cause. 


Fam- 
ilies. 


Per- 
sons. 


Fam- 
ilies. 


Per- 
sons. 


Fam- 
Uies. 


Per^ 
sons. 


Aeddent 






1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
15 


1 
9 
3 
2 
3 
6 
1 
7 
49 


1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 

19 
1 
1 
1 

15 
4 
1 
9 
7 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
1 
1 


I 


Acddcnt to husband 




9 


Affliction of children 




a 


BladiMss of husband 


1 


2 


4 


Childbirth 


a 


DoathfaifSf^^Hy _..;"", **!,,*' 




5 


Morality of tM*.,..... , , , 




1 


gwrtion. 






7 


Dvertlon by hnslMiTid ..,.., 


4 

1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
1 
6 
2 


15 
6 
3 
1 

11 

16 
4 

26 
7 


64 


Oeowtlon by son-in-law 


e 


Disability of wife '.'.'.'.'. '.'. 






3 


Feeblemindedness 






1 


loaiAcien^v of eMTi^ncs 


12 


GO 


71 


{Btonpetanoe 


16 


Intemnenkxi<Mf and c^d itf^ , 






4 


uitemperanoe of husband 


3 
6 

1 
1 

1 
1 


22 
13 
3 
3 
3 
3 


48 


}*ck of employment 


20 




8 


Uck of employment of wife 


1 


4 


7 


i'OiMneaB of hiutlMnd 


3 


Umcoess of sons 






3 


Uvlesness 


I 

1 


i 

1 


1 


UeenliflniDfPtw 


7 
2 
1 


17 
8 
2 


18 


ywotioosneas of daughter 


s 


H'^Dtloasncas of wife - - - 




3 


UooDtkNisness of woman 


1 


2" 


3 
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NUMBER OF WHITE AND OF NBORO FABOLIES RECEIVING AID FOR TEMPO 
RABY DISTRESS IN 1906, BT CONTRIBIJTINO CAUSES OF DISTRESS-^Concladed. 





White. 


Negxo. 


TotaL 


Contributing cauM. 


Fam- 
iUes. 


Peiw 
sons. 


Fam- 
ilies. 


PeT^ 
oona. 


Fam- 
Uies. 


Peiw 
soas. 


Loss of xnonev 


1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
6 
1 


3 

1 

3 
10 

6 
12 

1 


1 


4 


- 
10 

28 

27 
11 

e 
in 




Maltroatment of amployer 




Morphine habit of wife 








Nee ect by childrra 


8 

3 

17 


15 



30 


: 


N(»e ect by husband 


1 


Old ttge 


i 


Old age and lawlossness ..... . 




Old age of mother 


2 

1 

1 

19 

4 
1 


8 
6 
3 
47 
15 





Partial bBndnefRi of daughter , . . . 








Partial blindness o' wif«- - - 








Severe weather 


8 
•4 


36 
13 


1 


Shiftlcssness..T. 


i 


fihiftlpssnf^ and Intpmpenuioe .... 




8biftl«5sne»p of so"s . . 


1 
8 


3 
21 




Sickness 


3 
1 
1 
1 


9 
6 
8 
5 


I 


Sickness and intemperance 




Sickness and severe* weather 








Sickness of aunt. 








Sickness of child 


1 


3 




Sickness of daughter 


6 

4 
1 
5 
28 
1 
107 
4 


18 

13 

5 

21 

100 

3 

398 

11 


1 


Sickness of husband - - ... .... ....... 


1 


4 


1 


Sickness of mother 






1 
16 


6 
74 


1 


Sickness of wife 


n 


Sickness of wife and neglect by son 




None apparent 


1 


302 
1 


« 


Not roDorted 


1 






Total 


136 


496 


279 


851 


415 


u^ 







The intermittent case is where the appeal for aid is made only ft) 
intervals, sometimes of long and sometimes of short duration, h 
many a family prosperity alternates with adversity. For example, i 
large family is mentioned, which, in its whole career, has enjoyeJ 
much of prosperity, but has not been able altogether to keep its 
name from the charity roll. In 1902 a cold snap drove it to thi 
charity office. In 1904 the husband lost his job for several weeks and 
appeal for aid had to be made again. In 1905 a prolonged spell ol 
sickness caused a third appeal to be made. The family tried hard t( 
keep its head above water, but once in a long while it was unable t( 
do so unaided. Sometimes an intermittent case shows a strang« 
regularity in the recurrence of the date of application. In one caa 
application was made and aid was given January 6, 1^04, January 12. 
1905, January 12, 1906, January 17, 1907. In another family aid wai 
given January 20, 1905, February 21, 1906, February 5, 1907. In 
these cases coal was given each time, and the periodicity of thedistrcs 
gave rise to a suspicion that the applicants were something of frauds 
and that the charity office was visited merely because experience had 
taught that at about a certain time in the year a little fuel could Ix 
secured. Sometimes, in the intermittency of the distress, there car 
be read the varying fortunes of the family. A widow was left in 1893 
with 7 children, the ages of the children being respectively 15, 13, lOi 
7, 6, 5, 3. During the years 1892, 1893, 1894, and 1895 her applica- 
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tions for relief were frequent. In 18% they became less frequent and 
by 1899 they had ceased, not to begin again until 1905, when the sick- 
ness and death of one child and the loss of the wages of another 
brought the family again to charity. In this case it was plain that 
the applications for charity decreased in number as the children grew 
older and thus made an increase in the labor resources of the family. 
Frequently the charity record ends altogether when the children get 
large enough to bring in some money. 

All cases that were neither temporary nor intermittent were dassi- 
fied as permanent. A permanent case differs from an intermittent 
case only in the continuity of the relief. Where aid was given right 
dong, week after week for months and years, without serious break, 
the case was designated as permanent. 

Where the relief was either permanent or intermittent, some domi- 
nant or persistent cause was usually discoverable. In the fol- 
lowing table, where the persistent causes in both permanent and 
intermittent cases are given, it is seen that in 768 cases, or in nearly 
two-thirds of all, it was possible to assign a persistent or underlying 
cause of the poverty. 



KUMBER OP FAMILIES BBCEIVING PERMANENT OR INTERMITTENT AID IN 

1905, BY PERSISTENT CAUSES OP DISTRESS. 



Peraistent oftufls 



AoridoLt. 



BMndnq w 

uimtnsHty. ................. 

Crimnality and shiftlcBsness. 



DiabUity 

pWiooegtT and lioe&tknisaeas. 

ioaneraUoo of htisbazid 

jQ^indann 

umniu 



^iffldent wages and desertion 

jDBuffleieiit w«ge8 and inteii^)6raiioe. . . 
uauffi cient wages and licentaousnoss. . . 

■MActeDt wages and mendicattcy 

fatufficte nt wages and n^lect 

URdSdaQt wages and oioage 

^ifficient wages and shiftlessness 

w w fl o i mt wages and slekness 

mntperanoe 

«M«niperaaoe and lack fst emptoyment . 

mtemp eTMioe and nefUect 

Mnperanoe and lawlessness 

uten4)arMico and old age , 

jileaijnianoe and sblftlessDess 

Mtemperane e and sickness 

|4^ of wnployiiMnit 

j^k of employment and disability 

}mIc of employment and sickness 



j^eentiousness 

UMDtknisness and desertion. 
Lonacy... 



Permanent aid. 



Fam- 
lUes. 



2 



5 
1 

2 
9 
3 
I 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 
9 



2 
2 



3 

1 

10 



Per- 
sons. 



12 

10 

4 

38 

11 

5 



2 
33 



9 
4 

9 
8 
2 
9 
51 
53 



5 
10 



13 



18 

1 

38 



Intermittent 
aid. 



Fam- 


Per- 


ilies. 


aons. 


4 


16 


1 


« 


1 


4 


1 


2 


54 


194 


4 


15 


3 


16 


1 


1 


42 


244 


1 


4 


1 


8 


1 


5 






1 


2 



10 

46 
7 
1 
1 
1 
2 
5 

47 
1 

43 



2 
1 
1 



S2 

252 
46 
3 
3 
1 
« 
28 

226 
5 

216 



5 
3 
1 
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NUMBBB OF FAMILIES RBCBIVINO PERMANENT OR INTERMITTENT AID IN 
1905, BY PERSISTENT CAUSES OF DISTRESS— Concluded. 



Peniatent cause. 


Permanent aid. 


Intennitteat 
aid. 


Fam- 
ilies. 


Per- 
■ sons. 


Fam- 
ilies. 


Psr- 


M^fiKllcancy. . 


3 


18 


1 
1 

10 
1 
3 

64 


1 


Mc>ntAl wPAknww , 


9 


Nftglert by natural supporters 


2 


6 


a 


Neelect and desertion* 1 


4 


Not discoverable 


::::::::::::::: 


tt 


Old afe 


37 

1 

2 

3 

19 


SO 
2 

4 

6 

80 


m 


Old iMf« ftiid mendicancy , 




Old ace and neeiect by natural suDDorters 






Old Mw aiTicl ffhlitlessness . . . u . ..... 






Shiftiessness 


63 

1 


30 


8)f iftie^sness and desertion 


& 


Shtrt|A9sncss and feebiA-mindednAfiip 


1 


2 




fihiftiAsniAiif ftnd li»c^ of einploynftnt , 


2 li 


Shiftiflmnpin tmd lawlessness 


:::::::::::::: 


2 


t 


fihiftlessness and licentiousness 


1 


^ 




BhiftlessnAfH ^nd nAfrlnnt hy nAti^r^ snipnortp.ni 


I 
88 
2 
I 
18 
4 
1 
1 
1 


$ 


Siclcness 


59 
3 


238 
8 


3V 


Sickness and desertion 


S 


Sickness and neelect 


4 


Sickness and old aee 


10 
2 


19 
10 


47 


8<cimofn and shiftiessness 


11 


Thievery 


4 


Unbalanced mind 


1 


' 


1 


No good cause shown 


1 








Total 


220 


796 


54» 


2,»t 







In this list of deep-seated, persistent causes we find the non- 
financial or moral element figuring as it has figured in no previous 
comparison. It is true that sickness leads, as always, and lack of 
employment is responsible for much, but shiftlessness, desertion, in- 
temperance, and licentiousness here answer for much more than has 
elsewhere been charged against them. As direct impelling causes 
of distress these moral, or as we might very well say, immoral, ele- 
Tnents prevailed in hardly 5 per cent of all the cases ; as contributory 
causes they prevailed in about 25 per cent of all the cases; but as the 
underlying cause of prolonged distress they prevail in a third of 
all the cases. As knowledge of a case becomes more comprehensive the 
greater does the relative importance of the moral element appear. A 
consideration, then, of the deeply seated causes of the poverty of these 
768 families shows that in the final analysis the distress was due in 
one-third of the cases to moral elements, and in two-thirds of the cases 
to financial elements. («) The poverty of charity recipients would 
therefore seem to present a problem that is something less than one- 
third moral and something more than two-thirds economic. This at 
least is the conclusion drawn from the charity records in Washington. 

^ In 40 cases the iierslstent cause was of a mixed nature containing both 
the financial and the moral elements. These were excluded In the above cal- 
culation* 
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SUMMARY. 

The results of the study may be summarized as follows : 

Material aid, consisting of money, food, and clothing, was given 
in 1905 to 1,256 families in all. The charity records of 1,183 of these 
families were taken as the basis of this study. The nimiber of per- 
sons in these 1,183 families was 4,365. These recipients constitute the 
floating, unattached, isolated poor of the city. This isolation is seen 
in the fact that of the 1,775 wage-earners among the recipients only 
23 of the 81 who reported on the subject stated that they belonged to 
labor organizations, and in only 40 families was there evidence of 
membership in fraternal or beneficial societies. 

The average size of the charity family is 3.7 persons, as against 
an average of 4.9 persons of the District of Columbia. Excluding 
that large class of charity families consisting of only 1 person or 
only 2 persons, the average of the charity family is brought up to 5, 
a normal average. The charity family therefore is neither much 
larger nor much smaller than the prosperous family. 

The number of children under 16 in the charity families was 47.7 
per cent of the charity population, whereas this class of children in 
the District of Columbia at large constituted only 26.6 per cent of 
the population. Children under 10 constitute 30.9 per cent of the 
population of the charity families, while of the total population of 
the District only 16.8 per cent were under 10 years of age. In the 
District the excess of females over males among children under 16 
was 3.2 per cent ; in the charity families the excess was 18.3 per cent. 
Among children 10 or under 16 the excess of females over males in 
the charity population was 21.8 per cent, and in the District the 
excess was only 8.1 per cent. So in the charity families the number 
of helpless children was relatively great, and the excess in the number 
of female children was strikingly large. 

In 12 per cent of all the families there was desertion. Counting 
only the families in which the husband and wife were both living, 
there was desertion in nearly 20 per cent of the cases. Desertion was 
found in 13 per cent of the white families in which there were both 
a husband and wife, and in 24.4 per cent of the colored families. 
In nearly 30 per cent of all the families either the husband or the wife 
was dead, and in 37.5 per cent of all the cases the family was without 
a male supporter at its head. The charity family is therefore very 
often a fatherless family. Divorce does not prevail to any appreciable 
degree among the charity receiving families. 

Of all the persons in the charity families 16 years of age or over, 
77.2 per cent were employed in gainful occupations. In the 271 
white families in which both husband and wife were at home both 
husband and wife were gainfully employed in 95 cases, and in the 291 
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colored families having both a hu^and and a wife at home both 
husband and wife were employed in 222 cases. Extreme i>overty 
has relatively a greater effect in drawing white married women into 
the ranks of wage-earners than it has in the case of colored married 
women. Of the children under 16 years of age in the charity families, 
12 per cent were gainfully employed, a much larger percentage than 
obtained in the District at large. 

On the charity roll many occupations are represented, although 
laborers, laundresses, and domestics comprised more than 60 per cent 
of all the chief wage-earners. Among the wage-earners in the 
families driven to charity were 27 carpenters, 25 painters, 10 plas- 
terers, 9 clerks, 7 iron workers, 5 shoemakers, and 4 plumbers. 

The actual earnings of a family receiving charity is a most difficuU 
matter to determine, for at the time of charity seeking there is in 
most cases only financial chaos. In more than two-thirds of the 
families the wages of the chief wage-earner at the time of application 
had entirely ceased. In 80 families there was no wage-earner at all. 
Altogether three-fourths of the families were deprived of a regular 
breadwinner at the time of the application, a circumstance that prima 
facie at least indicates that the poverty of these poor is chiefly an 
economic or financial and not a moral problem. 

In 78 families the chief wage-earner was earning the normal rate 
of wage at the time of application. In 269 cases the normal wage of 
the chief wage-earner was reported in dollars and cents. This nor- 
mal daily wage varied from 8 cents a day to $5 a day. In over two- 
fifths of the families in which the normal wages were definitely known 
the rate of the male worker ranged from $1 to $2 per day, the wage 
most often not exceeding $1.50 per day. These workers were for the 
most part day laborers, some of them being employed on the streets 
of the city. In 206 of the families there was evidence of income 
additional to that derived from labor. In 43 cases pensions were 
received. With the exception of pensions the element of additional 
income was insignificant ; when the regular earnings of the members 
of the family were cut off practically everything was gone. 

Relief in 60 per cent of the cases consisted in giving food. Next to 
food, fuel was most frequently given. In nearly half the cases fuel 
was one of the articles given. The payment of rent does not figure 
largely in the relief extended, for the reason that the charity organiza- 
tion will seldom undertake to meet arrears in rent, and for the further 
reason that the applicants adopt the policy of getting the rent paid 
first and then going to the charity office for food and fuel. The real 
magnitude of the rent problem in the lives of these recipients is seen 
in the fact that 208 of the 1,183 families at some time and to some 
extent found arrears of rent associated with their appeal to charity. 
The chattel-mortgage loan figured in the distress of 26 families. 
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In two-thirds of the families there was no marked delinquency 
whatever. Of the 394 families tainted with delinquency 174 were 
white and 220 colored, these numbers representing S8 per cent of the 
total white families and 30 per cent of the total colored families, 
respectively. The leading delinquencies were intemperance, deser- 
tion, licentiousness, neglect by natural supporters, lawlessness, 
thievery, and mendicancy. In nearly one-third of all the families in 
which delinquency was visible intemperance was the evil. In 96 
cases the intemperance was in the white families and in 32 cases in 
colored families. Nestt to intemperance is the vice of desertion. In 
102 cases desertion occurred in colored families and in 42 cases in 
white families. Licentiousness is third on the list of delinquencies. 
This vice was discoverable in 17 white families and in 47 colored 
families. The evidence supporting the charge of licentiousness con- 
sisted in part of the presence of illegitimate children, of whom there 
were 11 in white families and 68 in colored families. Neglect by 
natural supporters — ^not including cases of outright desertion — oc- 
curred in 12 white families and 31 colored families. Akin to delin- 
quency, but not included among the delinquencies, was a certain 
reliance upon charity, a certain inclination to pauperism. This spirit 
of dependence cropped out in 69 families, 40 of which were white and 
29 colored. 

When considering the causes of the distress of the recipients it 
was found practicable to avoid using the terms " inefficiency," " ignor- 
ance," and " irregularity of employment " to denote causation. The 
subject of regularity and irregularity of employment, however, re- 
ceived careful attention, and it was found that of the 1,051 cases in 
which it was possible to characterize the employment of the chief 
wage-earner as regular or irregular, 919 were irregular. 

In the discussion of causes the expression " financial element " is 
used to include one or several or all of the following elements of 
causation: Insufficient earnings, lack of employment, sickness, acci- 
dent, old age, and severe weather. In 28 families (20 white, 8 colored) 
the financial element did not enter at all into the explanation of the 
causes of distress. 

Among the immediate causes of distress — ^those that impinged 
directly on the consciousness of the applicant and hurried him to the 
charity office — sickness figured in nearly one-half of the families, 
rheumatism and tuberculosis leading all the other diseases. Next to 
sickness, lack of employment was the immediate cause of most dis- 
tress, more than one-third of all the cases being assigned to this cause. 
Third in the list of immediate causes stands insufficient wages. In 81 
families the wages were so low that the family could not live upon the 
earnings, even though the full wage was being received at the time 
of the application. In 55 cases the immediate cause of distress was 
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due to accident. Illustrations of the circumstances attending these 
accidents show plainly enough the need of a liberal liability law. In 
49 cases old age was the direct cause of the appeal to charity. 

Sickness, lack of employment, insuflScient wages, accident, and old 
age constituted 94 per cent of all direct causes. That is to say, in 
nineteen cases out of twenty the impelling cause of the application is 
directly referable to a financial factor. 

In the immediate causes of 329 cases could be seen a full explana- 
tion of the distress. In 854 the immediate cause was supplemented 
by a contributory cause. As contributory causes sickness, insufficient 
earnings, lack of employment, and accident figure very much less than 
they did as immediate causes, while desertion, intemperance, and 
neglect by natural supporters figured very much more. Among the 
contributory causes there appear also certain causes that did not ap- 
pear among the direct causes, such as licentiousness, shiftlessness, 
mendicancy, thievery. While the inunediate causes were in the vast 
majority of cases due to financial adversity, the undercurrent of dis- 
tress was strongly colored with moral delinquency — desertion, intem- 
perance, licentiousness, neglect by natural supporters, mendicancy, 
and thievery constituting about 25 per cent of all the contributory 
forces. In 55 families the controlling cause of distress was put down 
as shiftlessness, a fault that was regarded as consisting in a failure 
to make the best of opportunities. In 79 cases severe weather oper- 
ated as a contributing cause. 

When studying the subject of underlying or persisting causes, it 
was convenient to classify the cases as temporary, intermittent, or 
permanent. More than one-third of the cases were found to be tem- 
porary, and in these, of course, no deep-seated cause was discernible. 
In 768 cases it was possible to assign a persistent or underlying cause 
of the poverty. Here the nonfinancial or moral element figured 
much more prominently than in any previous comparison. As 
direct impelling causes shiftlessness, desertion, intemperance, and 
licentiousness had to answer for hardly 5 per cent of all the cases. 
As contributory causes they prevailed in about 25 per cent of all the 
cases, but as the imderlying cause of prolonged distress they pre- 
vailed in one-third of all the cases. 
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MAINE. 

Ttpentj/'first Annual Report of the Bureau of Industrial and Labor 
Statistics for the State of Afainej 1907. Thomas J. Lyons, Com- 
missioner. 520 pp. 

The following subjects pertaining to the labor interests of the State 
are presented in this report : Factories, mills, and shops built during 
1907, 4 pages ; labor unions, 95 pages ; women and children in sardine 
factories, 17 pages; women wage- workers of Portland, 30 pages; 
school-teachers, 121 pages; opportunities for new industries, 172 
pages; labor laws, 32 pages; report of the inspector of factories, 
workshops, mines, and quarries, 5 pages. 

Factories, Mills, and Shops Built. — Returns show that in 1907 
in 95 towns 133 buildings were erected or enlarged, remodeled, etc, 
at a total cost of $4,140,960. These improvements provided for 3,566 
additional employees. A summary of improvements of this character 

is presented for the ten years 1898 to 1907 : 

i 

FACTORIES, MILLS, AND SHOPS BUILT OR ENLARGED, ETC.. DURING THE TEN 

YEARS 1898 TO 1907. 



Year. 


Number 
of towns. 


Number 
of build- 
ings. 


Aggregate New em- 
cost. ployees. 


UQS 


64 

103 
lU 
94 
91 
96 
91 
93 
104 
95 


72 
138 
167 
121 
129 
124 
113 
114 
131 
133 


1675,100 
6,800,700 
2,174,825 
5,638,200 
2,776,930 
1,436,900 
1,175,500 
2,303,410 
2,637,500 
4,140,960 


2,024 


\m 


4,990 


1900 


5,539 


WOl 


6,337 


W02 


5,017 


I«S 


3,343 


19M 


3,276 


1»5 


3,329 


1908 


3,674 


1907 


3,566 







Labor Unions. — Under this title is given a list of all federations 
and unions reporting, together with the addresses of the secretaries. 
There were 2 state and 11 central federations and 225 local unions 
in G8 cities, towns, and plantations. Of the local unions known to 
exist in 1907, 4 failed to report membership and 5 sent no report. 
The reports from the unions give, by cities and towns, the date of 
organization, membership, qualifications for membership, initiation 
fees, dues, benefits allowed, hours of labor, rates of wages, etc. 

The 215 local unions reporting comprised an aggregate membership 

of 16,804. Compared with 1900, a net gain of 10 unions is shown and 

828 
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a gain in reported membership of 2,032. There were 117 union 
which reported that they were working under trade agreements wit 
employers and 100 which were not. 

To the question, " What have you accomplished for labor by organi 
Eationf^' a wide range of replies was returned by the unions; but 
majority of them asserted that higher wages and a shorter workday 
as well as improved working conditions and social benefits, had bee 
gained. To the question, '' Do nonunion men enjoy the same condi 
tions as to labor, wages, and steady employment as union men?'^ 11 
unions made reply, 69 indicating that nonunion men enjoy equal aa 
ditions with union men and 103 that they do not. 

Under this chapter is also given historical sketches of the Granit 

.Cutters' International Association of America and the Lobst< 

Fishermen's National Protective Association (national organization 

originating in Maine), together with an account of the labor demand 

and differences occurring in the State during the year. 

Women and Children in Sardine Factories. — ^This chapter i 
devoted to the industrial conditions surrounding the women and chD 
dren employed in the sardine packing factories of Washington Count] 
the principal center of the industry. The pounds of sardines pack© 
in the State in 1905 amounted to 86,218,610, or 98.8 per cent of tb 
total pounds for the United States, and were valued at $4,5^91,32^ 
The report briefly describes the workings of the various stages of th 
industry in addition to considering living expenses, wciges, and houz 
of employment, the irregular natijxx of the work (as everything de 
pends upon "the catch"), and vptlier employment available who 
the packing season closes. The 30 sardine factories within the town 
of Eastport and Lubec employed in the canning of fish durinj 
the 1906 season over 1,600 women and children. Of this numbe 
about two hundred were children of various ages, one-half of whwi 
were probably under 14 years of age. The work is mostly paid fo 
by the piece. 

Women Wage-workers of Portland. — The purpose of this repor 
is to present facts pertaining to the lines of work in which women ar 
numerously emploj-ed in the city of Portland, together with figure 
showing the average financial returns and the cost of living, and ai 
account of representative societies which are the outgrowth of ex 
isting business and industrial conditions. All occupations, both o 
an industrial and clerical nature, in which women are employee 
arc considered, the number of women finding employment in each 
with the weekly wages paid, being given. For most of the industria 
occupations hours of labor are also given. According to the Unitec 
States census of 1900 there were employed in the city of Portlanc 
6,531 women wage-earners. During the years since then the numbei 
has largely increased. Tenement houses, child labor, and night 
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Uiools are also given consideration in addition to the welfare work of 
krarious establishments of the city and of different societies and 
ttganisaticms. 
ScHOOi. Teachers. — ^This presoitation consists of letters, arranged 
counties, from school superintendents and sdiool teachers through- 
the State giving personal expression respecting existing condi- 
in the public schools and the necessity for higher salaries than 
at present paid, especially in the rural and village schools. In 
dition, there are given compilations of 1,100 returns from rural 
village teachers, out of over 1,600 returns which were received 
m. teachers of all grades. These 1,100 returns from teachers are 
uped, by counties, in four classes — rural schools taught by female 
ers with no normal training and with normal training; village 
hools taught by female teachers with no normal training and with 
onnal training-and give statistics as to salaries, living expenses, 
length of school year, number of years they had been engaged in 
tea4^ing, number of years they had attended high schools or acad- 
ttnies, etc. These returns are summarized in the statement which 
follows: 

STATISTICS OF TEACHERS IN RURAL AND IN VILLAGE SCHOOLS. 



ItUDS* 



ter 



Avenge 



«2 



oTIsaelMn 

length of school year 

woMdy waees 

f^roBsnlaiy.... 

weekiT cost of boanl , 

ooct of board for school year. . 

Incldantal expanses 

npt salary 

iklT tacome on the basis of 
in the year 



Femflde teachers, with no nor- 
mal training, in — 



Rural schools. 



464 

29 wks., 1 da. 

16.70 

$196.21 

t3.90 

$64.24 

$16.81 

$115. 16 

$3.77 



Village schools. 



31 wks., 4 da. 

$&94 

$284.29 

$3.06 

$97.31 

$35.95 

$161.03 

$5.47 



Female teachers, with normal 
training, in- 



Rural schools. 



210 

29 wks., da. 

$7.21 

$309.09 

$2.81 

$66.99 

$16. 14 

$135.96 

$4.03 



Village schools. 



204 

33 wks. 3 da. 

$9.71 

$316.55 

$3.29 

$106.35 

$24.56 

$185.74 

$6.09 



Of the 1,100 teachers in rural and village schools, both with 
and without normal training, 559, or 50.8 per cent, remained at 
home during vacations, and 541, or 49.2 per cent, supplemented their 
incomes by other gainful occupations. Of the 541 at work, 283, or 
52.3 per cent, were engaged in hotel and house work, and 258, or 47,7 
per cent, in other avocations. 

Opportunities for New Industries. — ^This presentation, which is 
arranged by counties, towns, and plantations, is designed to show 
as far as possible the nature and extent of the industrial oppor- 
tunities of the State as yet undeveloped and the advantages each 
town has to offer in the way of new business openings. There is also 
given the number of towns which contain a good supply of various 
specified natural products, together with a list of the industries 
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ivanted, or those best suited to the several towns, which are named 
under each industry. 

Labor Laws. — ^This section of the report reproduces the labor laws 
of the State, compiled from the Bevised Statutes for 1903 and from 
the public laws of 1905 and 1907. 

Child Labor. — In the report on factory inspection a table is pre- 
sented in which it is shown that the number of children working 
under certificates in certain nuinufacturing establishments of the 
State was 877 in 1906 and 1,111 in 1907. The legislature in 1907 
made some changes in the law regulating the employment of children 
in manufacturing and mechanical establishments, the most important 
of which was fixing the age limit at 14 years, with no chances of 
excuse coming from any source. Also, the form of the employment 
certificate was changed. 

MICHIGAN. 

Twenty-ffth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial 
Statistics, including the Fifteenth Annual Report of State In- 
spection of Factories, 1908. Malcohn J. McLeod, Commissioner, 
xxi, 539 pp. 

This report contains 19 chapters, of which Chapters I to IX, 32S 
pages, are devoted to inspection of factories, stores, liotels, tenement 
shops, etc. Labor and industrial statistics are presented in Chapters 
X to XIX under the following titles: Technical papers, 28 pages; 
report of the state commissioner of labor to the International Asso- 
ciation of Factory Inspectors, 5 pages; labop disagreements, 1907, 9 
pages; statistics of penal and reformatory institutions, 16 pages; 
miscellaneous industries, 19 pages; beet-sugar and Portland-cement 
industries, 13 pages; the coal industry, 21 pages; furniture, boot and 
.shoe, corset, and refrigerator industries, 19 pages; free employment 
bureaus, 22 pages; statistics of electric railways and of the motive 
power used in manufacturing in Michigan, 17 pages; laws coming 
under the jurisdiction of the state bureau of labor, 30 pages. 

Technical Papers — Under this title two papers are presented. 
The first paper, " What our labor laws need to make us proud,'^ dis- 
cusses in reference to the state child labor, legislation affecting work- 
ing women, guarding of dangerous machinery, mining laws, factory 
inspectors, employment bureaus, etc. The second paper deals with 
the subject " Cost of living, wages, and rising prices." Comparisons 
are made between the years 1907 and 1902, and also between earlier 
years, of income and expenditure that enter into the living of the 
average workingman's family. The cause of rising prices is attrib- 
uted, by the author of the paper, to the increase in the world's out- 
put of gold rather than to the influence of trusts. 
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Labor Disagreements, 1907. — ^The report of the work of the state 
court of mediation and arbitration for the year 1907 in dealing with 
11 labor disagreements is given in this chapter. 

Penal and Reformatory Institutions. — Under this title appear 
the reports of the wardens and superintendents of these institutions. 
Tables are given showing the number of officials and salary of each, 
number of inmates, cost of clothing, and feeding of inmates, number 
of inmates employed at contract labor, rate per day of contract labor, 
and hours of labor, and number of inmates employed in systems of 
labor other than contract. 

Miscellaneous Industries. — ^The statistical information contained 
in this chapter is reproduced from the reports of the United States 
Census Bureau, and covers 15 industries of the State. In addition to 
data for 1905, the presentation gives for 10 of the 15 industries com- 
parative figures for 1900. 

Beet Sugar and Portland Cement Industries. — In the beet- 
sugar industry 16 factories were in operation during the year 1907, 
the same number as in 1906. These 16 factories represented a total 
cost of $10,700,000. The acreage devoted to beet raising in 1907 was 
99,586, an increase over 1906 of 3,069 acres. The tons of beets grown 
m 1907 were estimated at 723,880, and the pounds of sugar made at 
165,074,900. There were 1,495 skilled laborers and 2,306 other labor- 
ers employed in the factories, with an average daily wage of $2.93 
for the former, and of $1.86 for the latter. 

In the cement industry 15 of the 17 plants in the State were in 
operation at the time of the investigation. The aggregate cost of the 
plants in operation was $8,320,000, and their aggregate daily capacity 
19,160 barrels. The output for 1907 was 3,644,473 barrels. There 
were on the pay rolls 609 skilled laborers, at an average daily wage 
of $2.84, and 1,253 other laborers, at an average daily wage of $1.85. 
The average daily wage of all employees was $2.17, and the annual 
wage pay roll amounted to $1,365,960. 

The Coal iNorsTRY. — In this industry there were 34 coal mines in 
operation during the year 1907, as compared with 38 mines during 
the year 1906. A condensed summary of the operations of the mines 
for the two years is presented in the following table : 

COAL MINE statistics, 1906 AND 1907. 



Items. 



Year. 



1906. 1907. 



Mines In operation ' 38 

Averai^ number of employees 2, 119 

ATerage houzs worked per dav j 7. 8 

A waiee da^s worked per moiith I 22. 3 

12.40 
1,372,»54 

SI. 50 



A ventre dwiy wages. 

Tow of coal mined 

Avenge cost of mining per ton. 



34 

2,881 

8 

2a4 

S3. 21 

1,898,420 

$1.64) 
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A personal canvass was made of 2,023 miners, employed in 24 
mines, of which 1,300 were married and 723 were single. There were 
1,138 of the miners who had 5,051 othore besides themselyes to sup- 
port The average daily wages of the miners canvassed was $3.11. 
As to nationality, 50 per cent of the min^^s were American or Engli^ 
bom; those foreign bom had lived in the United States an average 
of 22^ years. 

In 19 mines 54 accidents were reported — 7 fatal, 7 serious, 27 se- 
vere, and 13 slight. 

Furniture, Boot and Shoe, Corset, and Refrigerator Indcb- 
TRIES. — These four industries were the subjects of a special canvass 
made in 1907. 

In the investigation of the furniture industry 150 establishments 
(in 40 towns) were visited, the establishments representing an in- 
vested capital of $13,802,402. They employed 16,310 adult males, at 
an average daily wage of $1.92 ; 513 adult females, at an average daily 
wage of $1.40; 542 boys between 14 and 16 years of age, at an average 
daily wage of $1.10 ; and 61 girls between 14 and 16 years of age, at 
an average daily wage of $0.80. The cost of material used by the fac- 
tories aggregated $11,801,370 and the value of product $26,002,411 

Seventeen establishments engaged in the manufacture of shoes (in 
11 towns) were canvassed, the establishments representing an invested 
capital of $1,901,400. They employed 1,413 adult males, at an average 
daily wage of $1.85 ; 815 adult females, at an average daily wage of 
$1.18 ; 126 boys between 14 and 16 years of age, at an average daily 
wage of $0.84; and 111 girls between 14 and 16 years of age, at an 
average daily wage of $0.07. The cost of material used aggregated 
$3,176,945 and the value of the product $6,176,771. 

Seven establishments engaged in the manufacture of corsets (in 4 
towns) were canvassed. They employed 257 adult males, at an aver- 
age daily wage of $2.25, and 1,081 adult females and 176 females 
under 16 years of age, at an average daily wage of $1.10. The cost 
of material used aggregated $1,225,500 and the value of product 
$2,457,880. 

Ten establishments engaged in the manufacture of refrigerators 
(in 9 towns) were canvassed. They employed 1,596 adult males, at 
an average daily wage of $1.69, and (in 5 factories) 58 boys under 16 
years of age, at an average daily wage of $0.92. The cost of material 
used, aggregated $1,483,126 and the estimated value of product 
$2,739,662. 

Free Employment Bureaus. — Under this title is presented a 
detailed report of the work done in the four free employment bureaus 
of the State. Two of the bureaus (one at Saginaw and one at Kala- 
mazoo) were opened during 1907. The following table sunmianzes 
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the work done at the Detroit and Grand Kapids bureaus for the year 
ending November 30, 1907, at the Saginaw bureau for the period July 
19 to November 80, 1907, and at the Kalamazoo bureau for the period 
August 7 to November 30, 1907: 

OPERATIONS OF FREE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES. 



aty. 


Situations wanted. 


Help wanted. 


Positions secured. 


Malm. 


Females. 


AL&IOB* 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


DatiQit 


9,831 

4,172 

1,234 

800 


1,581 

2,553 

294 

250 


10,363 

3,933 

1»510 

452 


2,007 

3,2(12 

406 

267 


0,831 

^^ 
878 

379 


1,581 

2,846 

214 


Qrand R*plds 


«Mm- 




140 






Total : 


16,037 


4,687 


16,258 


5,882 


14,553 


4,281 





Electric Kailways. — In 1907 there were 23 electric railways in 
Michigan, with a total invested capital of $38,031,000, and paying in 
wages to 6,534 employees the sum of $4,692,762. The statement fol- 
lowing g^ves the number of employees connected with these railways, 
together with their average daily wages and daily hours of work : 

NTMBBR, HOURS OF LABOR, AND DAILY WAGES OF ELECTRIC RAILWAY 

EMPLOYEES, 1907. 



Oocapatlon. 



Diriskm saperintendents 

Assistant division superintendents 

fomoflQ 

Ofiee emplojaes 

CoDductozs 

VoCocnMBk. 

Kictricians 

fivgioeen 

Firemen 

Oilsn 

Uocmen 

Votor inspecton 

Jls*i..ists , 

5>n*nteis 

ninters 

^r-tMHise men 

Jnclc laborers 

OtiMr employi 



Number 

of em* 

ployees. 



IG 
34 

71 

324 
1,405 
lf«wB 
90 
43 
74 
44 
75 

148 
3K 
99 
55 

210 
2,280 

139 



Average 
daily 
hours 

of labor. 



9 

®* 
10 

10 

10* 

10 

11 

101 
10 
10 
9 
10 
lOJ 
10 

10 



Average 

dally 

wages. 



$3.55 
2.S9 
2.35 
l.G6i 
2.21 
2.20i 
2.28 
194 
1.9() 
2.11 
2.22 
2 07 
2.42 
2.2S 
2. 15 
1.73 
1.74| 
1.52 



Power Used in Manufacturing in Michigan. — Of the 8,335 man- 
ofacturing establishments embraced in this presentation 3,327 used 
steam power, 1,478 used electric power, 924 used gas or gasoline power, 
270 used water power, 372 used rented power (kind not reported), 
wd 1,964 establishments required no power to operate. The total 
power generated in the 6,371 power-using establishments was 006,979 
horsepower. Also, statistics are given of steam boilers and their 
wjuipment and kind of alarms in use and their condition. The data 
in detail are presented by counties. 
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NEW JERSEY. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor and 
Industries of New Jersey^ for the year ending October 31, 1907, 
Winton C. Garrison, Chief, xiv, 675 pp. 

This report consists of 4 parts, in which the following subjects 
are presented: Statistics of manufactures, 123 pages; steam rail- 
roads, 12 pages; cost of living, 17 pages; fruit and vegetable can- 
ning, 10 pages; New Jersey as a manufacturing State, 33 pages; 
economic changes in the building trades of Essex County, 60 pages; 
historical review of the bureau of statistics of labor and industries, 
40 pages; industrial chronology, 369 pages. 

Statistics of Manufactures. — This presentation of the statis- 
tics of manufactures is based on returns for the year 1906, secured 
from 2,120 establishments, 2,039 representing 88 specified industries 
and 81 grouped as unclassified. None of the establishments consid- 
ered employed fewer than 10 persons or had an invested capital 
of less than $5,000. The facts are set out in ten tables, which diow 
by industries character of establishment management (whether 
corporate or private), amount of capital and the various forms in 
which it is invested, value of stock or materials used and of goods 
produced, number of w^age-eamers (men and women, and children 
under 16 years of age) and wages and earnings, days in operation 
during the year and hours worked per day and per week, percentage 
of business done of total productive capacity, and character and 
measure of power used. 

The returns show that of the 2,120 establishments reporting 1,326 
(in 1,321 of which were 71,876 stockholders) were under the corporate 
form of ownership and management and 794 (with 1,407 partners and 
proprietors) were owned and managed by partnerships and private 
individuals. Capital invested (by 2,113 establishments) showed an 
aggregate of $579,705,007, value of materials or stock used (by 2,115 
establishments) an aggregate of $428,030,730, and value of products 
or goods made (by 2,111 establishments) an aggregate of $705,489,666. 
The total paid out in wages amounted to $131,587,332. During the | 
year there was an average of 260,072 wage-earners employed, 191,208 
males 16 years of age or over, 62,189 females 16 years of age or over, 
and 6,675 children under 16 years of age. Under normal conditions 
the average number of hours worked per day in the 2,120 establish- 
ments was 9.58, and the average number of hours worked per week 
55.32. The average number of days in operation during the year was 
289.02, and the average proportion of business done of total produc- 
tive capacity was 78.22 per cent. 

The table following presents the number and per cent of males 
and females 16 years of age or over and of children under 16 years 

I 
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of age employed in 1906 in all industries (2,120 establishments) at 
etch specified weekly rate of wages: 

KIMBER AND PER CENT OF MALES AND FEMALES 16 YEARS OF AGE OR OVER 
AND OF CHILDREN UNDER 16 YEARS OF AGE IN ALL INDUSTRIES (2,120 
ESTABLISHMENTS), RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED WEEKLY RATE OF 
WAGES, 1906. 



ClasmQed weekly 
wages. 



OnderSS 

EOT under $4.. 
or under S5.. 
flronderSd.. 
Hor under S7.. 
P or under $8.. 
Hot under SC>.. 
por under $10. 
DD or under tl2 
112 or under $15 
ftS or under $20 
■Dor under $25 
dor oyer 

Total 



Number. 



j&aies 

16 years 

oiage 

or over. 



1,212 

3,224 

6,004 

7,183 

8,675 

12,800 

18,380 

31,528 

33,541 

34,838 

38,312 

11,240 

6,977 



Females 

16 veais 

ofage 

or over. 



1,712 

4,565 

10,146 

12,603 

12,088 

8,761 

5,673 

4,309 

3,917 

2,280 

564 

87 

11 



Children 
under 

16 years 
of age. 



1,028 

3,128 

2,088 

731 

158 

36 

10 



213,914 66,716 



7,179 



Total. 



3,952 
10,917 
18,238 
20,517 
20,921 
21,507 
24,063 
35,-837 
37,458 
37, 118 
38,876 
11,327 

6,938 



287,809 



rercent. 



Males 
16 years 

ofage 
or over. 



a6 
L5 
2.8 
3.4 
4.0 

ao 

8.6 
14.7 
15.7 
16.3 
17.9 
5.2 
3.3 



Females 

16 vears 

oiage 

or over. 



Children 
under 

16 years 
ofage. 



Total. 



100.0 



I 




loao 



loao , 100.0 



The following comparative table shows for selected industries, for 
the years 1905 and 1906, the average number of persons employed per 
iindustry and the average yearly earnings per employee : 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES PER INDUSTRY AND AVERAGE YEARLY 
EARNINGS PER EMPLOYEE, 1005 AND 100(5, BY INDUSTRIES. 



Industry. 



Arthans* tools 

Boikrs, steam 

ijwwery products 

Bnck and terra cotta 

iOtostcal products 

jCtais ana tobacco 

iDnvn wire and wire cloth.. . 

uKtrical appliances 

''unaoes, ranges, and heaters 

Gins, window and bottle 

Hsti. men's , 

inrrfry 



{rather, tanning and flnishing. 

uunps, electric and other , 

■ichiiiny 

■«taJ goods 

OBs. 



Hp-er ::::::: 

Jotiery 

•Dbber DToducts, hard and soft. 

Mjpbullding 

fOk mods, broad and ribbon . . . . 

JtoH and iron, structural 

»Kl and iron, forging 

"<Mlen and worsted goods 



^ Twenty-five Industries. 
Other industries 



AD industries. 



Average employees 
per industry. 



1005. 



037 
249 
964 
742 
546 
223 



5 
1 
6 
5 
3 
T) 
2 
19 
5 



4 

5 
3 
22 
3 
2 
8 



462 
8S.') 
263 
.')63 
091 
616 
042 
Ij4 

a>i 

6H3 
287 
646 
761 
"523 
4% 
29.") 
.')69 

r,3i 



138,242 I 
100,871 , 



1906. 



2,445 
1,996 
2,065 
7,419 
6,839 
8,376 
1,867 
6,739 
1,915 
6,190 
5,832 
3,482 
5,722 
2,317 

24,393 
6,751 
3,753 
2,419 
4,833 
6,280 
3,822 

21,543 
3,429 
2,882 I 
8,96.5 I 

152,274 t 
107,798 , 



Average yearly 

earnings per 

employee. 



1005. 



$543.17 
472. 18 
894.37 
448.40 
487.49 
316.70 
541.00 
510.23 
6,59.50 
539.97 
586.47 
645.97 
523.60 
401.71 
599.06 
471. a> 
635.67 
497. 34 
593.91 
480.11 
568.89 
438.54 
598.08 
615. 10 
373.43 

511.06 
456. 58 



1906. 



239,113 I 260,072 



488.49 



1585.24 
629.14 
898.31 
469.02 
513.49 
294.7ft 
596.21 
519.52 
686.32 
569.60 
581.53 
682.31 
617.59 
433. 7& 
631.37 
450.45 
644.10 
502.27 
629.95 
489.76 
677.56 
434.72 
627.34 
649.35 
385.30 

534.42 
465.76 

505.96 



63675— Xo. 70-00- 



-20 
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Steam Railroads. — For the year ending June 30, 1907, the * 
railroads in the State employed 45,810 persons for an average of 29S 
days per person, each working an average of 10.6 hours per day. Tb 
total paid in wages amounted to $28,987,303, the average wages pes 
day being $2.17 and the average yearly earnings per employee $532.98 
Five of the companies reported the number of employees injurei 
during the year as 1,567, the injuries of 90 resulting in death. 

Cost of Living. — This is a continuation of the presentation o 
previous years, and shows the retail prices of 50 items of food an< 
2 other commodities (common soap and kerosene oil) in the principa 
markets in all counties of the State in the month of June, 1901 
Comparisons with retail prices in 1906 and in 1898 (the year tin 
investigation was begun) are also given. Taking the list of com 
modities together, the prices in 1907 as compared with the prices ii 
1906 show an increase of 9.7 per cent, which is the largest increas 
in the cost of living shown by the records of any one year since th 
annual cost of living inquiry was begun, in 1898. The total net in 
crease, however, was largely due to advances in the price of first anc 
second quality flour per 25-pound bag and in the price of new sm 
old potatoes per bushel. "Apart from these 4 items the remaininj 
46 articles of food show an advance in 1907, as compared with 19M 
of only 2.9 per cent. 

Fruit and Vegetable Canning. — In 1906 there were 44 cannerie 
from which returns were received. Invested capital to the amount o: 
$920,045 and wages paid to the amount of $341,883 were reported b] 
the canneries. The 44 canneries gave employment to 4,865 wage 
earners — 2,121 males and 2,744 females. The selling value of th< 
product amounted to $1,581,418. 

New Jersey as a Manufacturing State. — A brief historical re 
view of the growth of the manufacturing industries of the State foi 
the fifty-five-year period 1850 to 1905 is presented in this section 
The capital invested in manufactures in 1850 was $22,293,258, as con 
trasted with $715,060,174 in 1905; the number of wagereamers ii 
1850 was 37,830, as contrasted with 266,336 in 1905; tiie amount paic 
in wages in 1850 was $9,364,740, as contrasted with $128,168,801 ii 

1905, and the total value of the manufactured product in 1850 w« 
$39,851,256, as contrasted with $774,369,025 in 1905. 

Economic Changes in the Building Trades. — ^The purpose ol 
this inquiry was to ascertain what changes had taken place in wages 
and working hours during the period between the years 1896 and 

1906, and incidentally how far rents for the different classes of build- 
ings had been affected thereby. The field of inquiry was limited to 
Essex County, and the information presented was derived entirely 
from statements made by employers who had been in business, with 
but one exception, for periods ranging from 8 to 40 years. The 
trades or occupations considered are 15 in number. The questions 
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submitted were designed to bring out the fullest information possible 
relating to the comparatively new form of business organization that 
bts resalted from the almost complete unionization of the building 
tnuies. 

Relative to rents, the inquiry led to the conclusion that, funda- 
mentally, the general advance may be safely said to be due to the 
general and widely diffused prosperity of recent years, which has 
created a desire for better homes, the supply of which, partly by 
reason of large increases in the cost of land, material, and labor, has 
not as yet been sufficient to meet the demand. These circumstances, 
together with a rapidly growing population competing for homes, 
•coount fully for the advance in rents. 

BniEAU OF Statistics or Labor and Industries. — Under this title 
is presented a historical review of the work of the various state 
bureaus of labor statistics, with special reference to and detail of that 
of the Xew Jersey bureau, which has had an organization for thirty 
years. 

Industrial Chronology. — ^This record is for the year ending 
September 30, 1907. During the period there were 581 corporations 
(Xfanized in the State for industrial purposes, having an aggregate 
capitalization of $88,750,500; 165 new buildings were erected and 
equipped for manufacturing purposes and 156 old plants more or less 
oilarged ; 10 manufacturing plants were moved into New Jersey from 
other Stat^ (6 from New York and 4 from Pennsylvania) ; 18 manu- 
facturing plants were permanently closed and 35 closed for a period 
ringing from two weeks to one month or over; 117 plants suffered 
from fire, some being totally destroyed, the losses of 108 reporting 
tiiat item amounting to $2,217,717, all but a small part of which was 
eova^ed by inairance; th^^e were 149 instances in which employees 
received an increase in wages (ranging frcmi 2^ to 15 per cent), and 4 
firms reduced the hours of weekly labor (five hours in 2 cases and 
tliree boors in 2 cases) ; 1,898 wage-earners (440 being railroad em- 
ployees) were injured while at work, of which number 425 (180 being 
nilroad employees) died from the injuries received; 162 strikes of 
greater or less duration occurred, 84 being for increase in wages, 4 
for reduction of working hours, 12 for increase of wages and reduc- 
tioQ of working hours combined, 11 against the employment of non- 
■aioQ men, 7 for the reinstatement of dischai^ed uni<m n»en, and the 
moainder for various other causes. There were 34 new labor unions 
organized during the chronolc^cal period covered. In addition to 
these there was 1 organizaticm of women formed for the purpose 
of assisting, as far as possible, all labor unions and the members 
thereof by pledging themselves to buy only such goods as are the 
products of union labor and to prevail upon their friends to do 
likewise. 
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OHIO. 

Thirty--fir8t Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
State of OhiOj for the year 1907. M. D. Ratchford, Commissioner. 
523 pp. 

This report consists of four parts in which are presented the follow- 
ing subjects: Laws governing the bureau, laws to license and r^u- 
late private employment agencies, and recent court decisions, 13 
pages; manufactures, 444 pages; coal mining, 20 pages; free public 
employment offices, 18 pages ; chronology of labor bureaus, 3 pages. 

Manufactures. — ^Tables are given for 1906, showing, by industries, 
for each of the five principal cities, the remaining cities and villages, 
and totals for the State, the number of establishments reported, cap- 
ital invested, value of goods manufactured, amount paid for rent, 
taxes, and insurance, total amount paid in wages, number and 
monthly pay of salaried employees, number of male and of femak 
wage-earners, number employed by occupations, and average numbv 
of days worked, average daily wages, average yearly earnings, and 
average hours of daily labor. Other tables show, by industries, the 
number in each occupation affected by a change of wages during the 
year. 

The 9,337 establishments from which returns were received for 
1906 reported an invested capital of $494,559,455, and goods pro- 
duced or manufactured to the value of $1,008,535,149.22. Wages paid 
358,292 males and 66,140 females, or a total of 424,432 wage-eamers, 
aggregated $219,039,431.58, and salaries aggregating $44,240,675.16 
were paid to 38,878 persons employed as superintendents, office help, 
etc. During the year 113,014 employees received an average increase 
in wages of 8.7 per cent, and 8,702 employees suffered an average 
reduction in wages of 5.2 per cent. 

The number of establishments reporting in 1906 was 823 more than 
in 1905, the value of manufactured products was $134,836,655.68 
more than that of 1905, and the amount paid in wages during the 
year was increased by $29,062,032.35. The aggregate invested capital 
exceeded that reported for 1905 by $44,857,267, and the salaries paid 
superintendents, office help, etc., showed an increase of $5,732,229. 

Coal Mining. — ^Tables are given, by counties, showing number of 
mines reporting, average number of employees, capital invested, 
value of production, wages and salaries paid, average daily wages, 
average yearly earnings, average days worked, average hours of 
daily labor, number in each occupation affected by a change of wages 
during the year, etc. The following comparative table presents a 
summary of mining statistics for the years 1905 and 1906: 
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STATISTICS OP COAL MINING. 1905 AND 1906. 



Items. 



Kmnber of mines reporting 

Number of emi^oyees 

Number of salaried employees 

Invested capital 

Value of product 

Amount paid for rent, taxes, and insurance 

Amoimtpaid in wi^ies 

Amount paid insalaries 

ATeragB days worlced per employee 

ATerage daily wages per employee 

A'verage yeariy earnings per employee 

Average hours of daily work 

Number affected by advance in wages 

Number affected by reduction In wages . . . 

Aven^ percent aayanoe in wages 

Average per cent reduction in wages 



1905. 



587 

« 37,673 

970 

$36,630,252.00 

$24,986,266.90 

1610,508.94 

118,872,894.72 

1973,388.40 

173 

S2.48 

S429.04 

8 

164 

2 

8.9 

13.2 



1906. 



574 

6 42,080 

953 

$35,761,855.00 

$26,864,427.70 

$611,116.79 

$19,467,843.63 

$989,840.76 

171 

$2.61 

$446.31 

8 

40,634 



5.7 



Increase (+) or 
decrease (—). 



13 

+ 4,407 

17 

- $868,307.00 
+$1,878,160.80 
+ $607.85 
+ $504,948.91 
+ $16,462.36 

- 3 
+ $0.13 
+ $17.27 



40,470 

2 

3.2 

13.2 



o Average for the year, talcen from monthly returns. 
b Numb^ for the year, taken from yearly returns. 

Free Public Employment Offices. — In addition to a text report 
and an itemized statement of the expenses of each of the five offices 
for the year ending October 31, 1907, tables are given showing, by 
years, the results of the operations of each office from date of organi- 
zation, and for each week of the period October 26, 1906, to October 
31, 1907. 

The following table shows the operations of the five free public em- 
ployment offices of the State for the period October 26, 1906, to Octo- 
ber 31, 1907: 

OPERATIONS OF FREE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, OCTOBER 26, 1906, TO 

OCTOBER 31, 1907. 



City. 


Situations wanted. 


Help wanted. 


Positions secured. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Cleveland 

Columbus 

Cincinnati 


4,935 
2,462 
4,030 


3,274 
2,442 
1,989 

2,778 
1,782 


6,894 
4,863 
3,724 
4,211 
4,850 


4,370 
3,605 
2,266 
5,146 
2,220 


4,703 
2,353 
3,661 
3,720 
2,767 


3,151 
2,354 
1»679 


Davton 


4,215 
3,223 


2,719 


Tofodo 


1.425 






Total 


18,8<;5 


12,205 


24,542 


17,607 


17,204 


11,338 







Since the organization in 1890 of the five free public employment 
offices there has been a total of 464,109 applications for situations 
wanted, 434,396 applications for help wanted, and 292,627 positions 
secured. Of applications for situations 63.1 per cent were filled, and 
of applications for help 67.3 per cent were filled. 

The expenses of the five offices for the year ending October 31, 
1907 (excluding salaries), were $2,292.90, of which the expenses of 
the Cleveland office were $507.37, the Columbus office $340.78, the 
Cincinnati office $507.05, the Dayton office $511.67, and the Toledo 
office $426.03. 
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CHILE. 

La Oficina de Eatadistica del Trabajo, Ministerio de IndusUia i 

Obras Publicas. 75 pp. 

The Chilean ministry of industry and public works publishes in 
this report an account of the creation and initiatory work of the 
office for the collection of labor statistics, which has recently been 
organized as a branch of that executive department. The i)amphlet 
comprises three chapters, the first of which is devoted to a considera- 
tion of the disturbed economic and industrial conditions resulting 
from the earthquake of August 16, 1906, which occasioned a con- 
siderable advance in the cost of living and a general scarcity of 
labor due to the greatly increased activity in the building industry 
following that catastrophe. The chapter also enumerates tiie various 
measures employed by the minister of industry and public works in 
furtherance of his plan for the oi^nization of a bureau of labor 
statistics, and includes the draft of a law providing for such an office, 
which was submitted to the Chilean Congress on January 16, 1907, 
but upon which no action was taken. 

The second chapter gives an account of the creation by ministerial 
decree of April 5, 1907, of a bureau within the ministry of industry 
and public works with the following functions, the task of organiza- 
tion being delegated to the chief of the division of agricultural 
statistics : 

To collect, classify, and publish information relating to labor, par- 
ticularly that employed in industrial establishments; to inquire into 
the number and class of operatives employed in each industry and the 
number and class of those whom tlie development of each industry 
would require ; to ascertain the wages paid to workingmen, estimated 
by the day and by the hour; to collect information in regard to acci- 
dents to labor ; to study the length of the working day and the general 
condition of employment; to investigate the cost of woitingmcn's 
houses; and to undertake such other investigations as the Govern- 
ment may desire to commit to its diarge. 

A circular requesting information concerning the principal snb- 
jects enumerated in the decree was addressed to tlie chief officials 
of the several provinces and departments comprising the Republic, 
and from returns received tables were prepared which show for thoee 
subdivisions the number of persons employed in industrial estaV 
li^mients, the average daily wages paid in various occupations and 
industries during the months of November and December, 1906, in 
d36 
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some instances figures for 1903 being also given by way of compari- 
son. From the information thus collected the total number of per- 
sons industrially employed is estimated at 43,044. 

Copies of the blanks used in the collection of the data, together with 
the correspondence relating to that and other matters concerning 
the work of the bureau, are reproduced in the report. 

The last chapter contains a discussion of the organization and 
functions of bureaus of labor statistics in other countries and a brief 
statement of the usefulness and importance of the Chilean bureau. 

ITALY. 

/ Lavoratori delle Miniere. Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria e 
Commercio. Ufficio del Lavoro. Parte Prima, 287 pp. 1907. 

This report presents the results of an investigation into the con- 
dition of the employees in the mines and quarries of Italy, under- 
taken in 1906, by the bureau of labor of the ministry of agriculture, 
industry, and conmierce at the request of the Mine Labor Congress of 

1904. The superior council of labor in the same year expressed its 
approval of such a study. The topics discussed are the age, conjugal 
condition, days lost on account of sickness, daily wages, and occupa- 
tions of the workers. 

According to data published in the annual mineral statistics for 

1905, the total number of persons in tlie Kingdom in 1905 employed 
in mining was 63,996 and in quarrying 59,342. 

The age grouping of employees in mines and quarries is shown in 
the following table : 

PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES IN MINES AND IN QUARRIES IN EACH AGE GROUP, 

AT THE BEGINNING OP 1906. 



Industry. 



Mlnlnff.... 
Qaanying. 



Num- 
ber 
of em- 
ployees. 



63, TW 
11,646 



Per cent of employees— 



o^ years 
under. «'«*«• 



8.1 
4.5 



22.1 
1&5 



22tod0 31to40 

years years 

of age. of ago. 



25.8 
23.2 



21.1 
22.1 



41 to 50 
years 
(rfage. 



15.1 
17.2 



51 to 60 
years 
of age. 



7.5 
10.1 



Over 60 
years 
of age. 



2.3 
4.4 



The largest percentage of workers in mining is shown to be between 
the ages of 22 and 30, with a rapid decrease in the number of workers 
in the higher ages. In quarrying the distribution among the groups 
is more uniform, but also shows the same general features. 
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The following table shows the results of the investigation in regard 
to the conjugal condition of the workers in the two industries: 

CONJUGAL CONDITION OF EMPLOYEES IN MINES AND IN QUABRIES, BY A6B 

GROUPS, AT THE BEGINNING OF 1906. 



A^ group. 



15 years or under. 

16 to 21 years 

22 to 30 years 

31 to 40 years 

41 to 50 years 

51 to 60 years 

Over 60 years 

Total 





Employees in mines. 


Num- 
ber. 




Per cent d 


r— 


Single. 


Married. 


Wid- 
owed. 


3,161 

11,116 

12,582 

10,375 

7,514 

3,765 

1,182 


loao 

96.6 
60.6 
19.3 
10.0 
7.4 
5.8 




3.4 
39.1 
79.4 
87.1 
87.2 
83.5 




0.3 
1.3 
2.9 
5.4 

ia7 


49,695 


49.5 


49.0 


1.5 



Employees in quarries. 



Num- 
ber. 



572 
2,144 
2,705 
2,579 
2,008 
1,184 

515 



11,707 



Per cent of— 



Sing^. 



loao 

05.2 

47.0 

11.8 

&1 

6.5 

6.8 



Married. 



Wid- 
owed. 



47 
51.6 
86.6 
88.8 
86.9 
81.9 



38.1 



£0.5 



ai 

.8 
L« 
3.0 
0.0 

I3.S 



13 



The table indicates that there is an apparent tendency for mar- 
riage to occur earlier in life among the quarry workers than among 
the mine workers. 

The number of working days lost on account of sickness during 
the year 1905 by the mine and quarry workers is as follows: 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN MINES AND IN QUARRIES AND AVERAGX 
NUMBER OF WORKING DAYS LOST PER EMPLOYEE ON ACCOUNT OF SICKNESS, 
BY AGE GROUPS, 1906. 



Age group. 



15 years or under 

16 to 21 years 

22 to 30 years 

31 to 40 years 

41 to 50 years 

61 to CO years 

Over 60 years 

Total 



Employees in 
mines. 



Number. 



1,984 
7,581 
9,114 
7,479 
5,363 
2,577 
800 



34,898 



Average 
days lost. 



3.7 
46 
0.0 
6.7 
6.9 
9.5 
9.3 



0.2 



Employees in 
qoanies. 



Number. 



186 
705 
906 
890 
766 
437 
306 



4,094 



daysloit 



7.9 
7.9 
7.S 
8.0 
HO 
13.0 

laa 



gio 



"While the total number of quarry workers investigated is much 
smaller than the number of mine workers, the data may, however, be 
regarded as representative. According to the preceding table, the 
rate of sickness is uniformly higher for quarry workers for each of 
the age groups. For both the mine and the quarry workers there is a 
general tendency to a higher sickness rate with increasing age. Both 
classes of workers show a lower rate for the ages over 60, but this is 
probably due to special influences. 

The two following tables show by age groups the per cent of 
workers in mines and in quarries receiving each classified daily rate 
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of wages at the beginning of the year 1906. The tables are based on 
data for 53,795 employees in mines and 11,646 employees in quarries. 

PER CENT OP MINE EMPLOYEES RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED DAILY RATE 
OF WAGES AT BEGINNING OP 1006, BY AGE GROUPS. 



Daily wage rate. 



ISO fin 
Haiira 
Cniiia 
imiiiB 
IMUn 
XBlire 
LTSlin 
101 lire 
US fire 
la lire 
Ulfire 
tiHfire 
iaure 
7i»IUre 



(10.007 
(10.098 
(10.147 
(10.106; 
(tO.243 
(10.291 
(S0.340 
(«).3N8 
(10.496 
(I0.«4 
(10.581 
(10.774 
($1,063 
($1,353) 



or under . 
to 0.76 Ura 
to 1.00 Ura 
to 1.26 lire 
to 1.50 lire 
to 1.76 lire 
to 2.00 lire 
to 2.25 lire 
to 2.50 lire 
to 3.00 lire 
to 4.00 lire 
to 6.50 lire 
to 7.00 lire 
or over... 



Total., 



Per cent of employees in each wage class— 



15 



16 to 



22 to 



ffio'^^W" 



($0,145) 

($0,103) 

($0JJ41). 

($0,290). 

($0,338). 

($0,386). 

($0,434). 

($0,483). 

($0,579) 

($0,772 

($1,062 

($1,351 



08 

8.4 

28.1 

27.1 

27.2 

42 

2.4 

.6 

.4 

.5 

.3 



100.0 



01 

2.2 

7.3 

13.0 

28.3 

16.1 

13.5 

6.7 

6.1 

5.1 

1.7 

.6 

.2 

.1 



01 

.3 

1.0 

1.9 

6.2 

11.8 

19.1 

13.7 

17.1 

17.0 

7.6 

2.9 

.8 

.5 



100.0 i 100.0 



31 to 


41 to 


51 to 


Over 


40 years 


50 years 


CO years 


60 years 


of age. 


of age. 


of age. 


,of age. 








02 
.2 


ai 


Ol 


Ol 


.8 


.9 


1.2 


2.7 


1.0 


.9 


1.5 


2.3 


3.7 


3.5 


3.6 


5.0 


7.2 


6.8 


7.4 


9.3 


15.9 


15.7 


17.1 


17.8 


12.6 


10 6 


10 7 


9.0 


19.9 


18.7 


19.1 


15.8 


21.1 


22.3 


20.9 


21.4 


11.8 


13.0 


11.2 


10 7 


4.1 


5.4 


5.7 


4.2 


1.1 


1.3 


1.1 


.9 


.7 


.8 


.4 


.5 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



All 
ages. 



Ol 

1.1 

4.1 

5.6 

11.2 

lOl 

15.4 

101 

14.6 

15.4 

7.9 

3.1 

.8 

.5 



100.0 



PER CENT OP EMPLOYEES IN QUARRIES RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED DAILY 
RATE OP WAGES .\T BEGINNING OP 1906, BY AGE GROUPS. 



1 


Per cent of employees in each wage class— 


Daily wage rate. 


15 years 


16 to 


22to 


31 to 41 to 


51 to 


Over 


All 
ages. 


1 


ofageor.21 years 


30 years 40 years 50 years 60 years 60 years 




under. 


of age. 


of age. 


of age. of age. 


of age. 


of age. 


130 fin ($0,007) or under 


11.3 
12.5 


06 
2.6 


01 
.3 






01 
.3 


02 
.8 


0.7 


151 Ure($o.OOS) to 075 lln ($0.145) . . . 
;l7$lim?$0.i47) to 1.00 lira ($0,193)... 


6.2" 




1.2 


31.7 


7.1 


2.6 


1.9 


2.0 


2.3 


5.4 


4.6 


LOl Hre ($0,196) to 1.25 lire ($0.241). . . 
1 JS Uie ($0,243) to 1.50 lire ($0.290) . . . 


13.0 


5.8 


1.3 


.9 


1.2 


1.0 


3.7 


2.6 


12.9 


11.5 


3.4 


3.1 


3.2 


3.9 


7.5 


5.5 


Ul lire ($0,291) to 1.75 lire ($0.338) . . . 
in Ure ($0.34) to 2.00 lire ($0.386) . . . 


5.9 


6.9 


4.0 


2.4 


4.4 


5.7 


4.2 


4.5 


4.6 


16.2 


7.0 


7.3 


7.1 


7.8 


12.4 


9.0 


101 Ure ($0.3ffi) to 2.25 lire ($0.434) . . . 
las lire ($0,436) to 2.50 lire ($0.483) . . . 


1.5 


8.1 


5.8 


6.1 


5.4 


7.5 


&3 


6.3 


2.5 


13.3 


12.5 


12.1 


12.0 


12.8 


14.5 


12.2 


Ul Ure ($0,484) to 3.00 lire ($0.579) . . . 


2.7 


15.7 


25.9 


21.4 


22.0 


23.9 


21.9 


20.9 


1^1 Ure ($0,581) to 4.00 lire ($0.772). . . 
iOl Ure ($0,774) to 5.50 lire ($1.062) . . . 


.8 


11.6 


32.6 


35.1 


32.3 


27.6 


18.2 


26.6 


.6 


.4 


3.5 


7.2 


8.8 


5.8 


2.5 


4.7 


151 Ure ($1,063) to 7.00 lire ($1.351). . . 




.1 


.7 


1.8 


1.1 


1.0 


.4 


.9 


741 Ure ($1 .353) or over 




.1 


.3 


.5 


.5 


.3 




.3 








Total 


100.0 


100.0 


lOOO 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 







The table for mine workers shows that the most frequent rates for 
persons 15 years of age or under are from 0.76 to 1.50 lire (14.7 to 
29.0 cents) per day; for persons 16 to 21 years of age the most fre- 
quent rates are from 1.01 to 2.00 lire (19.5 to 38.6 cents) per day; for 
persons 22 to 30 years of age the most frequent rates are from 1.51 to 
3.00 lire (29.1 to 57.9 cents) per day; for persons 31 to 40 years of 
age the most frequent rates are from 1.76 to 4.00 lire (34.0 to 77.2 
cents) per day, and the same rates occur most frequently for persons 
over 40 years of age, though there is a tendency to a decrea.se in the 
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ages over 60. For all mine workers the most frequent rates are froii 
1.26 to 3.00 lire (24.3 to 57.9 cents) per day. 

The table for quarry workers shows that the higher wage rate! 
occur more frequently than in the case of the mine workers. Foi 
persons 15 years of age or under the rates from 0.50 lira (9.7 cents) oi 
under to 1.50 lire (29.0 cents) occur for over 80 per cent of the work 
ers; for persons 16 years to 21 years of age the most frequent rate 
are from 1.26 to 4.00 lire (24.3 to 77.2 cents) per day ; for persons 2i 
years to 60 years or over there is a tendency for uniformity in rates 
2.26 to 4.00 lire (43.6 to 77.2 cents) per day being the predominatin| 
rates. The same rates also predominate for all the quarry workers. 

The following table shows the distribution of the mine workec 
among the various occupations, as well as the number of days workei 
and the average wages. 

NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN MINING IN EACH OCCUPATION. AVHBACI 
DAYS WORKED. AND AVERAGE DAILY WAGES RECEIVED IN EACH OCCt 
PATION, 1005. 



Oocupation. 



Workers bdow ground: 
Overseers, foremen, etc 

Pumpmen 

Engineers, firemen, etc 

Timl)ermen, etc 

Masons and hnlpors 

Miners, maintenance men, etc 
Miners, pick iiien, drill men 
I^al>orers, carrsring boys, trammers 
Engine lendors, brakemen, etc 

Sifters 

M isoelUneous 



Total. 



Workers above ground: 

Owrseors, tor^mon. watchnM>n, etc 
Enginwrs, nremen, pump men 
Machinists, lathe men, etc 
Blacksmiths, fitters, apprentices 

Masoiis an<l nolpcrs 

Cnrpenters and apprentices 

Uoad mm, etc 

Pick luon, drill men 

Lalwrrrs, carrier l)oys, trammers, furnace 

men 

Engine tenders, brakemen, etc 

Kiftcrs 

Screeners 

Wasbery wwkers 

Kiln men, etc 

Weigh men 

Miscellaneous 



Total. 



Workers ImIow ground and workers above 
Siound 




The largest number of workers was employed as miners, pick bw*»j 
etc., and as laborers. The average number of days worked by both| 
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below ground and above ground workers was 265, with a slightly 
higher number for the above ground workers. 
The same data are given in the following table for the quarry 



NTMBER OP PERSONS EMPLOYED IN QUARRIES IN EACH OCCUPATION, AVER- 
AGE DAYS WORKSD« AND AVERAGE DAILY WAGES RECEIVED IN EACH 
OCCUPATION, 1905. 





Average number of persons employed. 


Aver- 
age 
number 

of days 
worked. 




OccapaUon. 


Males. 


Females. 


Totol. 


Aver- 
age 
dauy 
wagoi. 




Under 
15 years 
of age. 


15 years 
of age 
or over. 


Under 
15 years 
of age. 


15 years 

of age 

or over. 


AqiefiBtendnats, eoBtcaBton 




650 

37 
21 
28 
64 

117 

S3 

1,341 

4,1()9 

2,483 

287 

66 

1,878 

466 

58 

40 

G50 






«89 

37 
21 
28 
«4 

124 

33 

1,341 

4,195 

2,597 

495 

58 

1,901 

487 

62 

40 

763 


249 
266 
275 
244 
258 
246 
263 
243 
233 
242 
243 
266 
239 
243 
240 
245 


SO. 81 


Foremeo, bosses, etc 








.58 


OBpentess.. 






.56 


Masons , i 






.52 


VarhlntetR 






.62 


Blacksmiths, etc 


7 






.58 








.44 


Miners 






.55 


Quarr3rmeii 


26 






.56 




99 
208 


4 ii" 


.44 


Apprmtioes 






.25 


Chuuw^, 4i£BW, f*c 






.47 


Chlaelers. squarers 


23 

e 

4 






.61 


Cartels, iMden, etc 




15 


.49 
.53 


KSamem 


•••••••. 




.36 


Mbuell^ri^ntK 


71 


IG 


26 


.49 








Total 

— 


444 


12,389 


20 


52 


12,905 


238 


.53 



The occupations in which the largest number of workers was en- 
gaged were miners, quarrymen, laborers and chiselers, etc. Tlie aver- 
age number of days worked was 238. 

Salari ed Orari net Lavori EdiUzi^ Strndalij Idraitlici e di Boniflca^ 
liX)6, UflScio del Lavoro, Minister© di Agricoltura, Industria e 
Cc»ai2Mrcia 1907, 111 pp. 

Since October, 1905, the bureau of labor of the Italian department 
of agriculture, industry, and commerce has conducted monthly in- 
quiries into the amount, character, and conditions of labor performed 
upon the various kinds of constnicticm and repair work carried on 
by or on behalf of the State. This information is collected through 
the offices of the government engineers charged with the direction of 

the work. 

The present report shows the wages and hours of labor of the 
different classes of employees for the year 1906. The volume com- 
prises three chapters of descriptive matter, followed by a detailed 
tabular presentation of the data gathered, the. latter being arranged 
by oocupati<ms *and localities. The first chapter contains a general 
account of the plan and scope of the inquiry and of the method em- 
I»)<qred IB the collection of the information. The second chapter 
tdates to wages and hours of labor in general and contains a table 
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showing, by months and by localities, the usual length of the workday 
in a number of specified occupations. The third chapter is devoted 
to a consideration of the wages paid and working time most generally 
observed upon public works in each of the 16 principal subdivisions 
of the Kingdom. 

An appendix shows, for the same territorial groups, the aggregate 
days of work during each month of the year 1906, classified by char- 
acter of the enterprise and occupation of the persons employed. 

RUSSIA. 

Chislennost i Sostav rdbochikh v Rossii na osnovanii dannykh peri^ai 
vseobshchei perepisi naselenia Rossiiskoi Imperii 1897 goda {Xum- 
her and distribution of wage-workers in Russia^ based upon the 
data of the first general census of population of the Russian Empire 
in 1897) , Prepared according to the requests of the Ministries of 
Finance and of Commerce and Industry, and published by the 
Ministry of Interior. 2 vols., xx, 300; 600 pp. St. Peterd)urg, 
1906. 

This report includes a detailed analysis of the data relating to 
wage-workers employed in Russian industry and conmierce, according 
to the first Russian census of 1897, and in less detail to the wage- 
workers employed in agriculture and other branches of rural indus- 
try, in personal and domestic service, and to unskilled (common) 
laborers. It represents the results of an effort to study the wage- 
earning class as distinguished from salaried employees in Russia, and 
is of the utmost importance in any study of labor conditions in that 
country. 

The reports of the first Russian census of 1897, published in 1905, 
contain tables showing the distribution of the population by occu- 
pation and also analyzing these data by nationality, religion, age, 
educational standard, etc. In addition the original schedule also 
contained the question as to the economic status of the individual, 
i. e., whether the person was an independent producer, employer, 
salaried employee, or wage-worker. It may be added that in view 
of the low level of wages the distinction between a salaried employee 
and a wage-worker is much more definite in Russia than it is in the 
United States. The elaboration of the data showing the distribu- 
tion of the population according to economic status was not under- 
taken, however, because of the expense. After the publication of 
the general census reports, the ministiy of finance, in view of the 
growing importance of the labor problem, suggested the desirability 
of a report on the wage-earners in manufacturing, mining, transpor- 
tation, construction, and commerce. The report was prepared through 
the cooperation of the ministry of interior, of which the central 
statistical commission (intrusted with the entire work of the first 
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census) is a part, the ministry of finance, and the ministry of com- 
merce and industry, the latter having been organized in 1905. To 
Uiis very exhaustive statistical report briefer data were added con- 
oeming the agricultural wage-workers, common laborers, and em- 
ployees in domestic service, thus furnishing material for the study of 
the entire wage-earning class. 

This report consists mainly of three general tables relating to the 
irage-workers of the first group (manufactures, mining, transporta- 
tion, commerce, etc.). Table I shows the total number of wage- 
workers and of children under 15 years, by sex, for each industry and 
by the larger geographical divisions and separate provinces (93 
pages). Table II shows the distribution of the wage- workers, by 
sex, conjugal condition, and size of family for each of 28 industrial 
groups and each geographical division and province (144 pages), 
Table III is the most elaborate, occupying 50 pages in the first volume 
ind the entire 600 pages of the second volume. It shows the wage- 
vorkers by sex and age groups, and under age and sex groups, the 
number of literates for each industry (classified by 28 principal indus- 
tries and by 149 branches of those industries) and for each province. 
The data for the other wage-earning groups are stated briefly in 12 
pages, giving total number and distribution by age, sex, and large 
geographical division, and using a very simple classification of 10 
groups. 

The following table shows the number of wage-earners in Russia 
by sex, main industry groups, and geographical divisions : 

XniBER OF WAGE-EARNERS BY SEX. MAIN INDUSTRY GROUPS. AND GEO- 
GRAPHICAL DIVISIONS, 1897. 





Wage-earners In each group in- 


Total 


lodtifftry and sex. 


European 
Russia. 


Poland. 


Cau- 
casus. 


Siberia. 


Middle 
Asia. 


wage- 
earners. 


ttmng, manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, and commerce: 
Male 


2,254,099 
384,079 


259,871 
51,179 


118.390 
4,540 


100,659 
4,328 


37,484 

93(i 


2,776,503 


Female 


445,062 






Total 


2,ta8,178 


311,050 


122,930 


110,987 


38,420 


3.221.5AS 






Agrirultural par9uits: 

Male 


1,281,026 
5.H376 


297,711 
142,890 


159,620 
21,413 


124,134 
29.911 


106,3()2 
4,58Cr 


1,969,453 


Female 


753,170 






Total 


l,83fi,002 


440.601 


181,033 


154,045 


110,942 ; 2,722,623 






Conmion laborers: 

Male 


479,307 

20(i,.');')8 


103, 415 
50,477 


90,491 
12.2.53 


55,442 
12,415 


80,771 
3.719 


809,426 


F«male 


285,422 






1.094.848 


Total 


l.':3,892 


102,744 


67, 8'»7 

25,419 

44,011 

7o,aio 

311,654 
91,265 


84,490 






Servant*: 

Male 


A93. 434 
1, an 304 


95,553 
177.931 


45,631 

45.549 


16..V»4 
13,(v39 


776,601 


Female 


l..'V)6.034 






Total 


l,f>47 738 


273. 484 


91,180 


.%.203 , 2.112,635 


An occupations: 

Male. t 


4.ri08.466 
2,199,317 


7.V>,5.W 
422,477 


414,132 
83, 755 

497,887 


241,181 6,331,983 


Female 


22,874 , 2.819.688 






9,151,671 


Total 


6,807,783 


1,179,027 


402,919 


2<>4,a\5 
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The total number of wage-earners, as determined by this investiga- 
tion, was 9,161,671, of whom 69.2 per cent were male and 30.8 per cent 
female. In the table is shown the distribution of tliese wage-earner? 
by sex, main industry groups, and geographical divisions. The wage- 
earners engaged in mining, manufacture, transportation, and com- 
merce constituted 35.2 per cent, the agricultural laborers 29.7 per cent, 
the common or unskilled laborers 12.0 per cent, and the servants 23.1 
per cent. The greatest proportion of wage-earners were in European 
Russia, with 74.4 per cent, and Poland, with 12.9 per cent, leaving 
only 12.7 per cent for the entire expanse of Asiatic Russia and the 
Caucasus. If the industrial wage-earners alone (those employed in 
mining, manufacturing, transportation, and commerce) are taken into 
consideration, a stiU smaller portion was found in Asiatic Russia and 
Caucasus, as European Russia had 8L9 per cent, Poland 9.7 per 
cent, Caucasus 3.8 per cent, Siberia 3.4 per c^it, and Middle Asia 1.3 
per cent. 

Women constituted a very important element in the wage-earning 
population of Russda, namely, over 30 per cent. Naturally the great- 
est number of women wage-earners belonged to the servant group, 
of which they constituted ^.3 per cent, while of the agricultural 
laborers 27.7 per cent were women, of the unskilled labcwpers 26.1 pear 
cent, and in industrial pursuits 15.8 p^ cent. 

The degree of participation of women in separate industries is 
sbown in greater detail in the following table, from whidi the nature 
of the wage-work of women can be better studied: 

NrMBER AND PER CENT OF WAGE-EARNERS OF EACH BEX, BY INDlTBTRIBa 

1897. 



Industry. 



Miners . . 
Smelters , 



Total. 



Manufacturing: 

Textiles 

Animal products 

Wood worlclng 

Metal working 

Minerals 

Chemical products 

Beverages— 

A Icoholic liquors 

Other 

Food products 

Tobacco 

Paper and printing 

Instruments 

Jewelry, etc 

Clothing 

Building 

Carriages and wooden boata. 
Other 



Total. 



Total wage- 
earners. 



163,738 
42,688 



206,376 



Males. 



Number. 



530.138 

74,270 

173,043 

870,033 

83,138 

61,004 

38,723 

4,220 

104,708 

27,004 

52,178 

8,090 

25,767 

326,470 

845,724 

8,703 

65,357 



2.890,572 



155,020 
40,040 



105,060 



310,436 

71,246 

166,205 

864,720 

74,460 

46,347 

86,018 

4,035 

1€S,041 

10,620 

46,550 

7,722 

25,213 

£56,880 

845,724 

8,768 

54^020 



2,012.825 



Fwoont. 



017 
06.0 



05.0 



58.6 
05.0 
06.1 
08.3 
89.6 
74.1 

05.3 
06.6 
04.6 
37.0 
60.2 
06l2 
07.8 
7&7 
100.0 
00.7 
82.7 



84.2 



Females. 



Number. 



8,718 
1.008 



10.416 



210,600 
3,024 
6,748 
6,213 

«,eflo 

15,847 

1.806 

185 

10,762 

17,374 

5,625 



554 

00,681 



11,328 



377,747 



&3 

40 



5.0 



41.4 

41 

19 

L7 

Ift4 

210 

47 

44 

&5 

0.1 

las 

3.8 

17 

21. S 



.1 

J7.3 
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NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WAGE-EARNERS OP EACH SEX. BY INDUSTRIES, 

1897— Concluded. 



Industry. 



Tnnsportatlon: 

Pott, takngfvpt, and telephODO 

WatOT tran^ortation 

Rattroads 

Carting 

Other 

Totai 

Commenda] pursuits: 

Conuneroe 

Hotels, restaurants, eto 

Liquor trade 

Cleaning, laundrj work, etc . . 

Total 

Icricultural pursuits, etc. : 

Agricnltura 

Cattle raising 

Forestry 

Other rursl Industries 

Fishing and hunting 

Total 

Ooninon (onaklUed) laborers 

Svrants: 

In insti tatlons 

In factories, etc 

Rouse servants (janitors, etc.) 
Domestic servants 

Total 

Grand total 



Total wage- 


liales. 


earners. 


Number. 


Percent. 


5,463 

44,141 

175,246 

118,423 

25,756 


5,439 

43,885 
162,784 
117,701 

25,391 


99.6 
99.4 
92.9 
99.4 
98.6 


309,029 


a'>5.260 


96.3 



Females. 



Number. 



24 

256 

12,462 

662 

365 



13,769 



118,787 
76,970 
17,336 
42,495 



255,588 



113,171 
72,266 
15,270 
11,751 



95.3 
93.9 
88.1 

27.7 



6,616 

4,704 

2,066 

30,744 



212,458 



83.1 



43.130 



Per cent. 



.4 

.6 
7.1 

.6 
1.4 



3.7 



4.7 

6.1 

11.9 

72.3 



16.9 



2,132,899 

411,817 

84,714 

57,990 

35,203 



2,722,623 



1,467,302 

941, oBn 

83,404 

44,820 

32,331 



1,960,453 



68.8 
82.9 
98.5 
77.3 
91.8 



72.3 



665,697 
70,221 

1,310 
13,170 

2,872 



753,170 



31.2 
17.1 

1.5 
22.7 

8.2 



27.7 



1,094,848 



167,240 

226,743 

162,053 

1,556,599 



2,112,635 



9,151,671 



809,426 



142,706 
206,720 
160,089 
268,066 



776,601 



6,330,983 



73.9 



285,422 



26.1 



85.3 
90.7 
98.8 
17.2 



24,534 

21,023 

1,964 

1,288,513 



36.7 1,336,034 



14.7 
9.3 
1.2 

82.8 



63.3 



09.2 



2,819,688 



30.8 



Of all the wage-earning women, domestic servants constituted 45.7 
per cent, agricultural laborers 23.G per cent, common laborers 10.1 
per cent, textile workers 7.8 per cent, those employed in cattle rais- 
ing 2.5 per cent, in manufacture of clothing 2.5 per cent, and in all 
other industries 7.8 per cent, so that in G indu.stries were over 90 per 
cent of the female wage-earners. Looking at the same facts from the 
point of view of the proportion between male and female workers, 
women were found to predominate in domestic service, comprising 
82.8 per cent of all persons employed in this occupation, while other 
classes of servants showed a very small proportion of women. In 
cleaning, laundry work, etc., the proportion of women, 72.3 per cent, 
was almost as great; but somewhat surprising was the very high per 
cent of women, 62.1 per cent, in the tobacco industry and 41.4 per 
cent in the textile industry, while in agricultural and other unskilled 
labor the proportions were lower, being 31.2 per cent and 26.1 per 
cent, respectively. Female labor was also important in the manu- 
facture of chemical products (soap, candles, matches) and in the 
clothing industry. It was very limited in mining, in transportation, 
and in commerce. 
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The number of children employed under 15 years of age of each 
sex, and the proportion to the total number of persons employed, are 
given in the next table : 

NUMBER OP WAGE EARNERS UNDER 15 TEARS OF AGE AND PER CENT OF 
TOTAL WAGE-EARNERS. BY SEX AND INDUSTRIES, 1897. 



Indostry. 



Total 



C3ifldren under 15 yean of a^ 



lCal68. 



Females. 



TotaL 



PerocBt 
of total 



Mining: 
Miners. . . 
Smelters. 



Total. 



Manufacturing: 

Textiles 

Animal products 

Wood working 

Metal working 

Minerals 

Chemicsl products 

Beverages — 

Alcoholic liquors 

Other 

Food products 

Tobacco 

Paper and printing 

Instruments 

Jewelry, etc 

Clothing 

Building 

Carriages and wooden boats. 
Other 



Total. 



Transportation: 

Post, telegraph, and telephone. 

Water transportation 

Railroads 

Carting 

Other 



Total. 



Commercial pursuits: 

Commerce , 

Hotels, restaurants, etc 

Liquor trade 

Cleaning, laundry work, etc . 

Total , 



Agricultural pursuits, etc.: 

Agriculture 

Cattle raising 

Forestry , 

Other rural Industries. . . 
Fishing and hunting.... 



Total 

Common (unskilled) laborers . 



Servants: 

In Institutions 

In factories, etc 

House servants (janitors, etc.). 
Domestic servants 



Total 

Grand total , 



183,738 
42,638 



206,376 



630,138 

74,270 

173,043 

370,933 

83,138 

61,094 

38,723 

4,220 

194,703 

27,994 

£2,175 

8,090 

25,767 

326,470 

345,724 

8,793 

65,357 



2,390,572 



5,463 

44,141 

175,246 

118,423 

25,756 



369,029 



118,787 
76, WO 
17,336 
42,495 



255,588 



2,132,890 

411,817 

84,714 

57,990 

25,203 



2,712,623 



1,094.848 



167,240 

226,743 

162,053 

1,556,599 



2,112,635 



9,151,671 



1,G22 
521 



238 
46 



1,700 
567 



2,043 



284 



2,327 



9,152 
3,444 
9,758 
14,475 
3,435 
920 

268 

80 

6,453 

625 
4,650 
1,125 
3,977 
40,535 
5,197 

508 

684 



7,835 
236 
501 
327 
792 
656 

41 

4 

520 

1.170 

880 

31 

74 

17,606 



1 

309 



16,967 

3,680 

10,250 

14,802 

4,227 

1,578 

309 
84 
6,973 
1,795 
5,630 
1,156 
4,051 
58.141 
5,197 



993 



1(»5,370 



30,985 



136,355 



42 
160 
273 
858 

70 



3 
55 

15 
2 



42 
163 
328 
873 

72 



1,403 



75 



1,478 



18,176 
5,362 
1,533 
1,062 



26,133 



71,218 
02,515 

907 
1,203 

612 



166,455 



15,661 



1,111 

2,363 

1,287 

14,182 



18,943 



336,008 



820 

107 

77 

620 



1,324 



18,696 
5^460 
1,610 
1,682 



27,457 



36,706 
30,756 

44 
1,225 

96 



68,826 



8.011 



107,923 
123, 2n 

961 
2,428 

708 



235,281 



23,672 



178 

916 

96 

154,615 



1,280 

3,279 

1,385 

168,707 



155,807 174,750 



266,312 



601,320 
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The total number of wage-earning children under 15 years of age 
was 601,320, or 6.6 per cent of the total wage-earners. Of this num- 
ber 336,008, or 56 per cent, were boys. The classes of domestic service, 
agricultural labor, and cattle raising numbered 399,991, or 66.5 per 
cent of all the children. Domestic service was the main occupation 
of the girls, employing 58.3 per cent, and agriculture and cattle rais- 
ing the main occupation of the boys, employing 48.7 per cent. In 
manufactures children constituted 5.7 per cent of the total number of 
wage-earners. The principal manufacturing industries employing 
child labor were clothing, textiles, metal working, wood working, 
food products, and paper and printing, named in the order of their 
importance as to the numbers employed. - 

The age distribution of the industrial workers is shown by sex, con- 
jugal condition, and the educational standard in the following table: 

NUMBER OF MALE AND FEMALE WAGE-EARNERS AND PER CENT MARRIED AND 
LITERATE, BY INDUSTRY AND AGE GROUrS, 1897. 



Industry and age. 



Mining, manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, and commerce: 

12 years or under 

13 to 14 yean 

15 to 16 yean 

17 to 19 yean 

20 to 39 yean 

40 to 59 yean 

60 yean or over 

Age unknown 



Total. 



Apkultural punults: 

12 yean or under 



13 to 14 yean. 
15 to 16 yean... 
17 to 19 3'ean... 
20 to 39 yean... 
40 to 59 yean... 
QO yean or over. 
Ageunloiown.. 



Total. 



33,240 

101,709 

195,077 

361, 747 

1,519,096 

494,506 

69,733 

1,395 



2,776,503 



77,400 
89,055 
141,509 
257,862 
897, 103 
389,495 
115,316 
1,713 



Total 1.9(»,453 



Conunon laboren: 

12 yean or under 

13 to 14 yean 

15 to 16 yean 

17 to 19 yean 

20 to 39 yean 

«) to 59 yean 

00 yean or over... 
Age unknown 



6,077 

9.584 

24,523 

59,611 

412,992 

227,185 

68,344 

1.110 



Total. 



809.426 



Males. 



Females. 



Per cent 
married. 



Btfvints: 

12 yean or under 

13 to 14 yean 

15 to 16 yean 

17 to 19 yean 

20 to 39 yean 

40 to 59 yean 

60 yean or over... 
Age unknown 



7,606 
11,337 
22.500 

55. tm 

3H4. 76;* 

•JOCi. 452 

87.289 

9(i2 



0.1 
4.5 

63.6 

83 

68 

41 



51.9 



.2 
2.8 
54.1 
77.1 
65.6 
30.9 



44.1 



.5 
3.8 
59.8 
77.6 
69.6 
18.6 



Per cent 
literate. 



54.5 
69.5 
69.6 
65.6 
55.4 
42.1 
33.7 
37.9 



55.4 



21.3 I 

28.4 I 
28.6 
31.5 
25.9 
24.5 
22.5 
18.1 



2(). 3 



13.0 
2ti. 1 
29.5 
34.8 
30.8 
24.4 
17.9 
12.9 



Total. 


Percent 
married. 


Percent 
literate. 


9,917 




40. ft 


22,761 




66.2 


47,335 

81,369 

215,685 

59.584 

8.226 

185 


0.9 
8.7 
54.0 
45.8 
17.4 
41.6 


47. S 
39.8 
25.4 
13.3 
15.3 
23.8 


445.062 


34.3 


30.5 


31.875 




22.7 


36,951 

67,394 

124.887 

309.064 

145,3(Mi 

37, 184 

489 




28.1 


.5 

5.3 

40.6 

38.0 

1 19.6 

' 19.0 

25.9 


27. S 
31,7 
33.2 
24.1 
23. e 
17.4 


753,170 


29.5 


2.976 

5.035 

13.344 

26.346 

113.155 

9(), 1R4 

28,150 

232 




9. ft 




15.1 


1.0 
7.7 
43.6 
29.2 
13.5 
22.0 


16.4 
17. & 
15.9 
11.2 
10.3 
12.9 



58.5 



.6 

4.8 
64.9 

82.5 



Total. 



776, 001 



61.9 



27.9 



27.5 
47.4 

49.6 
50.0 
51.0 
40.9 
29.7 
40.2 



45.5 



2H5. 422 



68.840 

Wi, (»(i7 

131.950 

213.943 

540.111 

21S. 643 

74. OWi 

1.4h4 

l,33<),(i.J4 



29.3 ! 



.3 

3.5 

30.3 

25.9 



10. 
16. 



13.9 



It. t 



13.$ 
21.4 
24.1 
27.7 
27.8 
15.4 
11.9 
17.7 

23.1 



03675— Xo. 79—00- 



21 
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There is a oonsidertible difference in the age distribution of the two 
sexes for employees engaged in industrial pursuits (mining, manu- 
facturing, transportation, and commerce). Of the male ^nployees 
of known ages 24.9 per cent w^e under 20 years of age, and of the 
females 36.3 per cent ; 54.8 per cent of the males, and 48.5 per cent of 
the females were from 20 to 39 years old ; 20.3 per cent of the males, 
and 16^ per cent of the females were 40 years old or over. Hired 
labor of aged women is not therefore an unusual occurrence. A com- 
parison of the number of married of each sex shows a large propor- 
ti<m of married women as wage- workers ; of all finale ^nployees SliS 
per cent were married, and of those 15 years of age or over, 37,0 per 
cent. Of the female employees 20 to 39 years old, 54.0 per cent were 
married. This is partly explained by the frequency of hudband and 
wife being employed in the same factories, which furnish lodgings 
to their married employees. 

The male employees have a higher educational standard than the 
female employees, as 55.4 per cent of all male employees and only 
30.5 per cent of the female employees could read and write. The 
younger employees show a much higher percentage of literacy than 
the older generation, which indicates a marked improvement of edu- 
cational facilities. 

Among the male employees of known ages in agriculture and rural 
industries 28.8 per cent were under 20 years of age, as against 24-9 
per cent in industrial pursuits; the unskilled labor group had 12.3 
per cent under 20 years of age; among the male servants the propor- 
tion was 12.5 per cent. It is characteristic that the highest percentage 
of literacy is not shown by the youngest age groups, but by the group 
17 to 19 years; many of the agricultural or unskilled laborers evi- 
dently acquired the ability to read and write at a more advanced age 
than the industrial workers who live in the cities. 
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The following table shows the household relations for the four 
large groups of wage-earners : 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WAGE-EARNERS LIVING ALONE, AS MEMBERS OF 
FAMILIES, AND AS HEADS OF FAMILIES, BY SEX, 1897. 



Industry and relation to household. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. ' 


Number. 


Percent 


Number. 


Per cent 


Number. 


Percent. 


Mining, manufacturing, transpor- 
tatioo, and conunflroe: 
Living alone 


1,622,448 
461,005 
093,050 


5&4 
16.6 
25.0 


217,488 

197,837 

29,737 


48.9 
44.4 

6.7 


1,839,936 
658,842 
722,787 


57.1 


Living as membera of a tunlly. . 


20.5 
22.4 






Total 


2,776,503 


loao 


445,0G2 


loao 


3,221,665 


100.0 






A^tadtiiral puTsutti: 

IJvIng ^ono 


1,176,899 
275,944 
517,610 


59.7 
14.0 
2u.3 


419,483 

255,898 

77,794 


55.7 
84.0 
10.3 


1,695,382 
681,837 
695,404 


551.6 


Urlog as niembais of a fBmii j. . 
Petd flf fftmUy 


19.6 
21.9 






Total 


1,909,453 


100.0 


753,170 


100.0 


2,722,623 


100.0 






Goomion laJborers: 

iMnfi ^lone 


325,622 
143,734 
340,070 


40.2 
17.8 
42.0 


113,518 

105,310 

66,594 


30.8 
3&9 
23.3 


439,140 
249,044 
406,664 


4ai 


Living as members of a texnily. . 
Hflad of family 


22.8 
37.1 






Totia 


809,426 


loao 


285,422 


loao 


1,094,848 


100.0 






tafiuls: 

Living alon^ 


483,106 

35,139 

258,356 


G2.2 

4.6 

33.3 


1,247,357 
72,846 
15,831 


93.4 
5.4 
L2 


1,730,463 
107,986 
274,187 


aL9 


Living as members of a family. . 
Hmd of family 


6.1 
13.0 






Total 


776,601 


100.0 


1,336,034 


100.0 


2,112,685 


loao 






iletaKs: 

living alone 


3,607,075 

915,822 

1,809,086 


67.0 
14.4 
28.6 


1,997,846 
631.886 
189,956 


70.9 

22 4 

6.7 


6,604,921 
l,647,7r)8 
1,999,042 


6L3 


Living as members of a family. . 
1f«Kl4>f family . 


1&9 
21.8 






Totel 


6,331,963 


100.0 


2,819,688 


loao 


9,151,671 


loao 







The interesting fact brought out by this table is the very large pro- 
portion of wage-earners living alone, namely, 57 per cent of the male 
workers, and 70.9 per cent of the female workers (the latter figure 
iiKduding all the female servants living in the home of the employer) ; 
14.4 per cent of the male wage-earners and 22.4 per cent of the female 
wage-earners lived at home as members of the family, the latter figure 
including the working women living with their husbands. The re- 
maining 28.6 per cent of men and 6.7 per cent of women were living 
in their own households as heads of families. Thus the number of 
males living as heads of families, 1,809,086, was much smaller than 
the number of married men, 3,264,930, indicating a very large numl)er 
of married men living apart from their families. This condition is 
partly explained by the fact that many workingmen's wives remain 
m the agricultural villages while their husbands are employed else- 
where; in many such cases the workingmen have not altogether sev- 
wed their connection with their families. An examination of similar 
data for each large group of wage-earners sliows this condition to be 
particularly common among the industrial workers. 



OFJNIONS OF THE ATTOBNEY-OENERAL OH ftXTESTIOHS AFFECT- 

IHO LABOB. 

[It is one of the duties of the Attorney-General of the United States to fur- 
nish opinions advising the President and the heads of the executive departments 
in relation to their official duties when such advice is requested. Opinions on 
questions affecting labor will be noted from time to time under the above head.1 

Eight-Hour Law — Application to Lock Tenders, etc. — Advanct 
sheets^ 26 Op,^ page 605. — The Secretary of War addressed an inquiry 
to the Attorney-General " as to whether certain classes of employees, 
variously designated as lock masters, lock keepers, lock helpers, lock- 
men, watchmen, firemen, enginemen, stokers, teamsters, etc,'' are 
mechanics or laborers within the meaning of the eight-hour law of 
August 1, 1892. The reply is reproduced practically in full : 

' It seems from the inclosed memorandum that, at certain locks and 
dams, persons are employed whose duties are performed at irregu- 
lar hours and do not require their attention for eight hours in the 
calendar day. These employees are liable to be cafied upon at anj 
hour in the day for a service lasting but a few minutes; but, as s 
fact, the whole sum of the time in which they are engaged is but a 
fraction of eight hours. The rest of the day is entirely their own. 
The question is whether the service and employment of such persons, 
under such circumstances, is legal and proper within the limit and 
restriction of the statute. 

As to laborers employed in a similar manner, I refer you to what 
was said by my predecessor, Attorney-General Moody (26 Op., 67) : 

" But I tnink that the eight-hour day means eight hours of effective 
labor, and therefore so far as your questions present the case of 
laborers and mechanics who, from the exigencies of the situation, 
must wait until after the completion of the regular day to finish their 
work, I am of the opinion that the blasting, cleaning of trucks, repair 
of machinery, and all other similar work essential to prompt and 
continuous service in the regular day may be legally done before and 
after the regular hours. To be more specific, laborers and mechanics 
who are called upon to do two hours' work, for example, before or 
after the regular day begins or ends have no lust cause for complaint 
that the law is violated if they are only called upon to work six more 
hours during the regular hours. The law gives no countenance to 
the conception that the interval between the beginning and end of 
the regular day is a controlling convention which excludes labor at 
any other time and entitles workmen to stand around idle if their 
services can not be fully availed of during that interval. The law 
limits the working day to eight hours, but it does not prescribe in 
what hours of the day the work shall be done. Practically, no 
doubt, there should be a real necessity, as is obviously the case here, 
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for work during other hours than the regular day ; and there should 
be scrutiny and care lest abuses arise which, however, the right of 
contract, subject to the law, between laborer and employer ought to 
prevent." 

The cases mentioned in the memorandum of the Judge- Advocate- 
General come fully within these principles. Under the Cincinnati 
office are included locks on the Muskingum, Kentucky, and Big Sandy 
rivers. The employees live at the locks, in Government houses, and 
none is required to work an aggregate time in excess of eight hours 
though they are subject to call. 

At Milwaukee are included 21 locks at canals of Fox River; the 
number of lockages averaging less than 2 per day and rarely exceed- 
ing 8 for the twenty- four hours. 

Other localities at which similar conditions prevail were mentioned, 
and the opinion continues: 

In these cases to require that a sufficient number Ox men should be 
employed to prevent any of them from being liable to duty except 
within a determined and arbitrary period of eight continuous hours 
would be to put an unreasonable construction upon the statute. It 
would recognize a favored condition of employment not intended by 
the law. 

A familiar rule is, that where a particular construction of a statute 
will occasion great inconvenience of produce inequality and injustice, 
that view is to be avoided, if another and more reasonable interpreta- 
tion is present in the statute. 

Other instances mentioned in the memorandum are upon different 
footing. At places under the control of the Pittsburg office men 
are sometimes required to work more than eight hours " when dam 
is being raised or lowered ; " and the service is one " requiring skill 
and training and could not safely be entrusted to inexperienced 
men." This does not make a case of extraordinary emergency. The 
act includes skilled as well as unskilled workmen. The need is for 
more men; not for the employment during more hours. 

At other places, employees are classed as watchmen, dam tenders, 
custodians, etc. With respect to the legal status of such employees 
under the eight-hour law, it is impossible to speak with certainty 
without very full information as to the nature of their employment. 



EioHT-HouK Law — Application to Watchmen, Messengers, etc. — 
Adcance sheets^ 26 Op.^ page 623, — The Secretary of War submitted 
an inquiry as to the application of the eight-hour law to employees 
stationed at Washington, D. C, and engaged in certain described 
duties, to which inquiry the Attorney-General replied as follows: 

1. I am of opinion that " a watchman, whose duty is to watch the 
entrance of one of the public buildings occupied by the War Depart- 
ment, executing instructions with regard to admitting persons into 
the building and permitting public property to be taken out of the 
building, reporting to his chief any violation of law, disturbance of 
the peace, etc., that may be brought to his attention, or to guard the 
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building aad property therein during the night,^' is not either t 
laborer or mechanic within the meaning of the ei^ht-hour law. 

2. I am of opinion that ^'a lab<M:«r, whose duty is to perform 
manual labor in the removal of furniture and office fixtures, cattinf 
grass, washing floors and windows, and ^neral office cleaning/' is 
not a laborer within the meaning of the eight-hour law. The serr* 
ices reauired seem to be more those of a domestic servant than those 
of a laborer in the usual meaning of the term. 

3« I am of opinion that a hostler, '' whose duty is to feed, drive, and 
care for horses, and to clean carriages, harness, and stables,'' is rather 
a domestic servant than a laborer within the meaning of the eight- 
hour law, and therefore not subject to the provisions of that law. 

4. I am of opinion that a '^ messenger, whose duty is to sweep 
floors and do general office cleaning, attend to fires, and carry mes-' 
sages," is not a laborer or mechanic within the meaning of the eigbt-' 
hour law. 
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BEdSIOXB OF CX>mTS affechho labos. 

(Bxeept In cases of s|)ecial interest, the deelskMis here presented are restricted 
t» those roidered by tbe Federal courts and the higher courts of the States and 
forltories. Only material portions of such decisions are reproduced, introduc 
tory and explanatory matter being given in the words of the editor. Decisions 
Oder statute law are indexed under the proper headings in the cumulative 
index, page 1005 et seq.] 

DECISIONS UNDER STATUTE LAW. 

Employers' Liabimtt — ^Employment of Childeen — Violation of 
Statdt« — Defenses — Disgotebing Age — Syneszewski v. Schmidt 
et al^ Suprenye Cowrt of Michigan^ 116 Northwestern Reporter^ pctg^ 
1107. — Czeslau Syneszewski, a minor, sued bv his next friend to re- 
cover damages for injuries received while employed in a tannery in 
violation of the diild labor law of the State. Judgment was in his 
favor in the circuit court of Wayne County, whereupcm the defend- 
ants appealed, the appeal resulting in an affirmation of the decision 
of the oourt below* 

The law in question prohibits the employment of children under 
14 years of age in manufacturing establishments, or under 16 years 
of age in dangerous employments. It also requires an age certificate 
to be procured for children under 16 years of age. Syneszewski was 
less than 14 years of age at the time of his injury. He was helping 
his boss dean a machine, when the latter unexpectedly started it and 
cau^t the plaintiff's fingers in some cogs, causing the injury com- 
plained of. The contentions on which the appeal was based were 
that the employers were not liable, tlie injury having been caused by 
the act of a fellow-servant of the plaintiff ; that the court below had 
erred in refusing to instruct the jury that if the plaintiff had repre- 
sented himself, at the time he was hired, as being above 16 years of 
age, and his employers in good faith believed him to be so, tliey were 
not liable; and that in any case, it was not their violation of the 
statute, but the act of the boss that was the immedinte cause of the 
injury. None of these grounds was allowed by the supreme court, 
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as appears from the following extracts from its opinion, which was 
delivered by Judge Ostrander : 

It is not open to question (Sipes v. Michigan Starch Co., 137 Mich. 
258, 100 N. W. 447 ; Sterling v. Union Carbide Co., 142 Mich. 284, 
105 N. W. 755; Beghold v. Auto Body Co., 149 Mich. 14, 112 N. W. 
691) that this statute raises a duty to and for the benefit of persons of 
the classes liable to be injured by its violation. It is the general rule 
that a civil action is maintainaole where the person complaining is 
of a class entitled to take advantage of the law, is a sufferer from the 
disobedience, is not himself a partaker in the wrong of which he com- 
plains, or is not otherwise precluded, by the principles of the com- 
mon law, from his proper standing in court. In giving effect to a 
portion of the statute we are now considering, this court held that 
the plaintiff did not assume the risk of violation of the statute 
duty. (Sipes v. Michigan Starch Co., supra.) In Sterling i\ Union 
Carbide Co. the plaintiff was injured by machinery while doing the 
work he was employed to do. It was held that " disregard of the 
inhibition of this statute, by placing the plaintiff at work at an em- 
ployment where his life or limb was endangered, constituted the 
negligence or wrong of which plaintiff has the right to complain, 
and that the causal connection between that wrong and the injury 
to plaintiff is clear." 

It was said, further, that the question of assumption of risk was 
settled by the case of Sipes v. Michigan Starch Co. Upon this point 
I am not able to distinguish the case at bar and the Sterling case. A 
distinction sought to be made by counsel rests upon the fact, in the 
case at bar, that plaintiff was injured by the negligent act of a fellow- 
servant, that the work he was doing was not in itself dangerous, and 
that injury would not have resulted but for such negligent act. In 
the argument counsel fail to give effect to two important facts. In 
the first place, it was not lawful for defendants to employ plaintiff 
in their establishment at any work. It is true the trial court did not 
instruct, and the jury did not proceed, upon this particular inhibi- 
tion. But the fact is not disputed, and when the law forbids that one 
shall be employed as a servant, it seems illogical to say that he may 
be a fellow-servant, or that the employer can be permitted to say that 
one who, under the terms of positive law, may not be his servant is 
fellow -servant of his servants. It is only by becoming a servant that 
the risks of employment, including those arising out of the negU- 
gence of fellow-servants, are assumed. In the second place, there 
was, in this case, what may be termed a " double violation " of the 
statute. Plaintiff was injured, as was the plaintiff in the Sterling 
case, while engaged in the work he was set to do. It was dangerous 
work if his '' hnoss," without warning, set the machine in motion. He 
did set it in motion, and injury resulted. The negligence of the 
'' boss," who was undoubtedly a servant of the employer, was a 
hazard of the employment which, if assumed by plaintiff, effectually 
destroys his right to the enforcement of the statute duty. It was not 
different, so far as assuming risk is concerned, from the hazard aris- 
ing from unguarded machinery. And any argument based upon the 
idea that the injury was caused by a fellow-servant implies tnat the 
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rule obtaining in cases where injury is caused by an intervening, in- 
dependent, responsible, human agency has no application. Appel- 
lants' first and last contentions are therefore overruled. 

Judge Ostrander then reviewed the testimony as to the representa- 
tions of the age of the boy, and cited the provision of the law which 
requires a sworn statement of the age, etc., of children under 16 years 
of age to be secured as a condition to employment, after which he 
said: 

Some effect must be given to this provision. It is unnecessary to 
determine whether it is mandatory, or whether a false statement made 
by a parent would prevent a recovery by a child unlawfully employed. 
It is a precaution which, in furtherance of the legislative purpose, the 
onployer is, in terms, required to observe. It can not be said that 
its observance would not tend to prevent unlawful employment of 
children, and therefore prevent violations of the law. It is calculated, 
not alone to discover the exact age of children under 16, but, also, 
whether they are over or under that age. Defendants did not ob- 
serve it. They say it is not required, if the child is more than 16 
years old. But plaintiff was not 16 years of age, and was employed 
by them, in violation of the statute, without any precaution, except to 
inquire his age and to judge, from his appearance, that he was telling 
the truth. His age was in question. They regarded the fact as of 
importance, and they determined, upon the evidence presented, 
whether his employment would be lawful or unlawful. It has been 
suggested that the statute should be construed as providing, in effect, 
for a certificate and permit from the parents or guardians of chil- 
dren — a construction which is aided by the words employed in the 
1905 form of the ststtute — in the absence of which, so far as the age of 
the child is concerned, employers hire children at their peril. What- 
ever force there may be to this suggestion, it is sufficient, for the pur- 
poses of this case, to say that all that defendants did they would be, 
m good faith, required to do in any case. But the statute does not 
accept the mere statement of a child as to his age, and the court can 
not aid one who did accept it. 



EmpijOYErs' Liability — Railroads — Bridges Over Tracks — Dan- 
ger S1GNAI.S — Cheaapeahe and Ohio Railway Company i\ Rowsey^s 
Administrator, Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, 62 South- 
eastern Reporter, page 5^ J.— The plaintiff had secured judgment 
against the company named for the death of G. W. Rowsey, a brake- 
man in its employ, in the circuit court of Albemarle County, from 
which judgment the company appealed. Rowsey's death was caused 
by his striking his head against a low bridge over the tracks of the 
railroad, and the suit involved the construction of section 1204-d, 
daose 36, of the Code of 1904. This section requires danger signals 
to be erected near low bridges, etc., over the tracks and declares that 
failure to comply with this law shall make the company liable for 
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injuries resulting from the insufficient height of the bridge. The 
danger signals were in place in the present case, but the judgment 
of the court below was affirmed. As to the construction of the section 
mentioned, the court said: 

The section mentioned was not intended to diminish the liability of 
railroads, but to increase it. If the railroad whose trades pass under 
any bridge, tunnel, or structure not suffici^itly hi^ to admit of die 
safe passage of cars upon the tracks with the servants and employees 
ut their posts of duty on said cars fails to maintain at proper dis- 
tances on each side of said tunnel or structure warning signals of 
approved design and in general use, those operating such railroads 
are made liable in damages for the death or injury of any employee 
or servant resulting from the insufficient height ox such bridge, and 
no contract, expressed or implied, and no plea of, or defense based 
upon, the contributory n^ligence of such servant, shall relieve sudi 
railroad from liability. Kanroads having the structures denounced 
by this statute who do not erect the danger signals for which it pro- 
vides are deprived of all defense, and made liable for whatever in- 
jury may have resulted from their conduct But, where the warning 
signals are placed, we do not understand that the railroad company 
is thereby made immune from damages resulting from its negligent 
act in having a bridge or other structure not sufficiently high to admit 
of the safe passage of its cars with its servants and employees stand- 
ing at their posts of duty on said cars. 



PuBLJC Work — Pbotegtion of Laboeebs and Material, Men- 
Con thactobs' Bonds — Assignments of Cullms — TiUe Guaranty & 
Trust Company v. Puget Sound Engithe Works et al.^ United StaUi 
Circuit Court of Appeals^ Ninth Circuity 163 Feder4d Reporter^ p^ge 
168, — The tru&l company named was adjudged liable on a bond to 
secure the payment of claims for labor and material furnished tor the 
prosecution of public work, in accordance with the act of Congress of 
August 13, 18W, amended February 24, 1905, 33 Stat. 811. (See Bul- 
letin No. 60, pp. 717, 718.) The work in question was the construction 
of a steam vessel for the United States. From the judgment of the 
circuit court the company appealed, raising a number of points, on 
each of which it was overruled. Only those portions of the opinion 
which are of interest to labor are reproduced. 

Judge Hunt, speaking for the couil, said : 

The rulings of the court below were, in effect, that, under the terms 
of the contract entered into, the vessel was a " public work " witliin 
the provisions of the statute. 

Appellant's counsel earnestly contend that the view of the lower 
court is erroneous, and argue that the contract of the Puget Souod 
Enfrit^e Works was not for the prosecution or completion of any 
public work, that title to the vessel did not pass to tlie govemmeiit 
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until ocanpletion, delivOTy, and acceptance, and that the laborers and 
material men were amply protected by the lien laws of the State of 

^RT&shinfiftoii ■ 

The purpose of the original act of 1894 is not altered by the amend- 
ment of 1905 ; nor does the amended act restrict the classes of persons 
who are entitled to the benefits of the bonds required. As the 
Supreme Court has said, in comparing the two statutes, the amend- 
ment " shows the consistent purpose of Congress to protect those who 
fuinish labor or material in the prosecution of public work." (Hill 
r. American Surety Co., 200 U. S. 197, 26 Sup. Ct. 168.) Undoubt- 
edly, Congress meant to substitute the obligation of the bond re- 
quired for such a security as can in most cases be obtained by attach- 
ing a lien to the property of an individual. By keeping in mind that 
the intent of the statute is that material and labor actually contributed 
to the construction of the work shall be paid for, and thus that the 
material man and the laborer shall be protected, construction of the 
statute and bond is quite simple. 

The statute extends to construction not only of any public build- 
ing, but to the prosecution and completion of *' any public work," and 
even goes farther by including " repairs upon any public building or 
public work." There is no limitation that it shall only apply to 
public works attached to the soil, and where it is agreed that, as fast 
as any part of the thing upon which the work is being done is com- 
pleted and paid for imder a percentage plan, such completed part 
becomes the property of the United States, no lien under a State 
statute oould be enforced, and therefore there is no reason for exclud- 
ing the construction of a vessel from within the definition of a public 
work. 

It is contended that the United States ou^ht to have been made a 
party to this suit; but the United States failed to institute any suit 
and failed to assert any rights by intervention. It does not appear 
to have had any interest in this action. Under the amended act, 
the United States has a priority under certain conditions: It may 
protect such prior right by bringing suit on the bond within six 
months after the completion and final settlement under the contract; 
but, if no such suit is brought, then a creditor can sue, and all cred- 
itors have a right to intervene within a year. It would seem that the 
United States, having failed to sue, or to intervene in a suit brought, 
can not claim against the surety by reason of the execution of the 
bond. 

Objection is made to the claims of the Eyres Transfer Company, 
Chesley Towboat Company, Allmond Company, and Piiget Soimd 
Pattern Works, upon the ground that bills for the labor and ma- 
terials furnished by these several parties are not within the purview 
of the bond. The Eyres Transfer Company claimed cartage and 
freight monejr paid out. It was not a common carrier, protected by 
its lien on freight carried, but was a local transfer company engaged 
in the business of cartage and delivering. We can not approve, 
though, of the claim of the Eyres Company for freight money ad- 
vanced to the carriers and added to the cartage bill. 

The claim of the Chesley Towboat Company was for wharfage. 
Such a claim seems to be within the reasonable purview of the statute. 
(United States v. Morgan (C. C.) Ill Fed. 474.) 
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The claims of the Allmond Company and the Puget Sound Pat- 
tern Works were for patterns f urnishea to the molding department 
of the Puget Sound Engine Works. The patterns were used for the 
castings which went into the vessel. Why should not those who fur- 
nished the patterns be protected as are those who erect the scaffoldins^ 
upon which carpenters stand, in doing their work upon the actuu 
construction of a ship ? We believe they should be. 

The point is made that the claims of laborers and material men 
are not assignable under the act ; but in United States, to the Use of 
Fidelitv National Bank of Spokane, v. Rundle et al., 100 Fed. 400,40 
C. C. A. 450, the right of laborers and material men to enforce the 
obligation of the sureties on the bond of a contractor for government 
work, as required by 28 Stat. 278, was held to be assigna^e. 

Error is assigned upon the action of the court in aflowmg each of 
the interveners a statutory fee of $10, taxed as costs. The decision 
in the case of The Oregon, 133 Fed. 609, 68 C. C. A. 603, sustains the 
action of the lower court. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the other points raised by appellant 
We have examined them all and find no reason to reverse the decision. 

The judgment will be modified by reducing the amount awarded to 
the Eyres Company by deducting $55.32, amount of freight money 
paid. As so modified, the judgment in favor of that particular claim- 
ant will be afiirmed, and the judgments in favor of all other claimants 
will be aflSrmed. 



Railroads — Construction or Shelters over Repair Track5— 
Constitutionality and Construction of Statute — St Loui^y Iron 
Mountain and Southern Railway Company v. Stat^^ Supreme Court 
of Arkansas^ 112 Southwestern Re porter ^ page 150, — ^The railroad 
company named was convicted of violating the law, Act Xo. 233, Acts 
of 1905, which makes it " unlawful for any railroad company or cor- 
poration, or other persons who own, control or operate any lines of 
railroad in the State of Arkansas, to build, construct or repair rail- 
road equipment, without first erecting and maintaining at every 
division point a building or shed over the repair tracks, same to be 
provided with a floor where such construction or repair [work] is 
permanently done, so as to provide that all men permanently em- 
ployed in the construction and repair [of] cars, trucks and other rail- 
road equipment, shall be under shelter during snows, sleet, rain and 
other inclement weather." An appeal was taken, raising questions 
as to both the constitutionality and the application of the law. Fol- 
lowing is a summary of the evidence as set forth by Judge Hill, who 
announced the opinion of the supreme court : 

Van Buren is a division point on the line of the appellant railroad, 
and it maintained repair tracks there which were bunt in 1903. Tte 
number of men employed in repair work varied, but a force was regu- 
larly employed, and was about 15 or 20 at the time the company was 
charged with the violation of the act, and usually averaged about 
that many. There was no building or shed over the repair tracks, nor 
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a floor where the construction or repair work was done. There was 
no protection from the weather for employees engaged in this repair 
work. The repairs usually done were substitutmg new for broken 
knuckles, puttm^ in draft timbers, bolsters, end sills, and putting 
roofs on cars and supplying new trucks and wheels for defective or 
broken ones. Generally speaking, the work done on these repair 
tracks was that of putting m missing or defective or broken parts on 
ears which were necessary to enable the car to keep in transit and 
component parts of the cars were kept in stock for tnis purpose, and 
other light repairs that are necessary to conform to the M. C. B. 
rules and regulations covering interchange of cars. The repairs done 
at this point were " running repairs." The shops at Baring Cross, 
near Little Rock, is where the general and permanent repair and con- 
struction work of the company is done for the territory m which Van 
Buren is situated. 

The act was upheld, and the judgment of the lower court affirmed, 
as appears from the quotations from the opinion given herewith : 

Two questions are presented on appeal : Does the act apply to the 
conditions shown to exist at Van Buren? Does the act violate the 
Constitution of the United States or the constitution of Arkansas? 

!• The juiy found, and correctly, under the facts, that the work 
done at Van Buren on the repair tracks was such as was contemplated 
bv the act. The use of the word " permanent " in the act is inapt. 
The first use of it, " where such work is permanently done," means 
** constantly " ; and " constant " is one of its synonyms. The second 
use of it, " all men permanently employed " in the repair of cars, is 
equivalent to "all men regularly employed." Taking the act as a 
whole, and reading it in connection with its title and the evident pur- 
pose thereof, its meaning is reasonably clear. It is the duty oi the 
court to disregard inapt words used, and to enforce it according to its 
intent gathered from the whole act, and not from any particular word 
or words therein. Even if the literal use of the word " permanent " 
is accepted, the work done at Van Buren is within it, for repairs 
which were made there were usually as permanent as those made else- 
where. For instance, as one of the witnesses illustrated, if a sill was 
put in, it was as permanent as if done at Baring Cross. But this lit- 
eral interpretation was not intended by the legislature. 

2. Was the act constitutional? The contention of counsel is thus 
stated: "A brief analysis of the act discloses its fatally arbitrary 
classification. It applies only to any railroad company or corporation 
or other persons who own, control, or operate any lines of railroad in 
the State of Arkansas engaged in the building, construction, or repair 
of the railroad equipment at every division point. Any other corpora- 
tion or other person engaged in the building, construction, or repair 
of railroad equipment within this State may avoid the burden im- 
posed by this act and engage in the building, construction, or repair 
of ^ railroad equipment without limit and compel those engagea in 
this work to pursue their labor without shelter during snow, sleet, 
rain, and other inclement weather." It is not shown here, as it was 
in Cotting t^. Kansas City Stockyards Co., 183 U. S. 79, 22 Sup. Ct. 
30, 46 L. Ed. 92, that as a matter of fact the law operated only upon 
one corporation, although others in like and similar conditions were 
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not affected by it, owing to a classification based entirely upon vol- 
ume of business. Nor was shown here, as in Yick Wo v, Hopkins, 
118 U. S. 356, 6 Sup. Gt. 1064, 30 L. Ed. 220, that, although fair on 
its face, yet the practical operation of the law made it fall unequally 
upon persons similarly situated. The contention here is that the act 
shows upon its face an arbitrary selection of railroad corporations 
who own, control, and operate lines of railroad in the State ^iga^ 
in the building, construction, or repair of railroad eauipment at divi- 
sion points to bear the burden imposed, and excluaes by this selec* 
tion any other i>eiwns or corporations who may be engaged in the 
construction, building, or repairing of railroad equipment It is 
stated at the bar that there are no such corporations or persons en- 

giged in such business in this State, and, so far as the court knows 
om such sources as it is proper for it to take information, this state- 
ment is true. 

It is asserted, and probably the court could take cognizance of it 
as a matter of common knowledge, that there are persons and corpo- 
rations in other States engaged in the building, construction, and 
repair of railroad equipment who do not own or operate any lines of 
railroad. The argument is that under this act it is possiUe for a 
commercial corporation or private individual to engage in this busi- 
ness in Arkansas, and, when that happens, which may occur at any 
time, then the act will fall unequally upon persons sinoilarly situated 
and en^ged in like occupations, and thereby be offensive to the equal 
protection of the law provision. The court in Williams v. State, 
108 S. W. 838, said: " The legislature in framing this statute met a 
condition which existed, and not an imaginary or improbable one."^ 
While it is not improbable that some commercial corporation noay 
engage in this business in this State, yet that is an imaginuy objec- 
tion to the operation of the act, and it was ^^ a condition, not a theory^ 
which called forth this legislation. The court is unable to find the 
classification here made offensive to the equality clause of the Consti- 
tution as construed by the Supreme Court of the United States, whose 
decisions are binding on this subject. 



Suits for Wages — Attorneys' Fees — Constttutionality of Stat- 
ute — Chicago^ Rock Island and Pacific Railway CoTnpany v. Maihorej 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma^ 96 Pacific Reporter^ page 630. — ^This 
was an action by W. F. Mashore to recover a sum of money due for 
labor, and also, under paragraph 6915, Wilson's Bevised and An- 
notated Statutes, to recover an attorney's fee, which that statute allows 
where there is a successful suit for wages. The case itself is not of 
interest here, but the provision as to the attorney's fee was called in 
question and was declared unconstitutional, as appears from the fol- 
lowing opinion of the court, which was delivered by Judge Dunn: 

The statute providing the a&sessment of attorney's fees in cases oi 
this character is violative of the fourteenth amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, in that it does not give to all parties the 
same, equal protection of tiie law. The defendant, being sued for 
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tinder this statute, is not on an equal footing with the plaintiff. 
If lie makes an unsuccessful defense, he is mulcted in an attorney's 
fee, to be paid to the plaintiff, while if he is successful, the plaintiff 
is not required to pay any attomey^s fee to him. In other words, 
jpstice is not dispensed, with an impartial and equal hand, to these 
litigmnts. A court is alwajrs loath to hold a statute, the solemn act of 
the legislature, unconstitutional and void, and never does so, except 
where its provisions make this duty a plain and imperative one. In 
the present case we have examined a large number of authorities 
wherein the constitutionality of such statutes has been raised, and in 
every one of them the court of last resort has held it unconstitutional. 

A number of cases were then cited, after which the court concluded : 

From the foregoing authorities it will be seen that our statute pro- 
viding for recovery, in suits for personal services rendered by a 
laborer, clerk, servant, nurse, or other ^rson, an attorney's fee not to 
exceed $15, to be fixed by the court, is in conflict with the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, in that it denies 
to the defendant the equal protection of the law. 

DECISIONS UNDER COMMON LAW. 

IjcjTTxcnoN — ^Violation — Contempt — ^Pebsons not Pabties tx> 
Obtginal BiUi — ^NoncB — ^Natdbe of ^BOCEXDisoB—Garrigan v. 
United States, United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 
Circuity 16S Federal Reporter, page 16. — ^Daniel Garrigan was ad- 
judged guilty of contempt in the United States circuit court for an 
alleged violation of an injunctiixi issued during the teamsters' strike 
in CSiicago in 1905, and was sentenced to a term of imprisonment. 
From this judgment Garrigan appealed, and secured a reversal of the 
judgment of the lower court. The injunction in question had been 
sf^ured by the Employers' Teaming Company, and was directed 
against certain organizations and individuals named, and the proceed- 
ings in the court bdow were at the instance of this company. 

The evid^ice on which ccmviction was obtained, and the principles 
of law involved lowing the grounds of reversal, are set forth in the 
opinion of the court, which was delivered by Judge Seaman, and 
which for the most part is reproduced herewith : 

The plaintiff in error was not a party to the bill filed by the Em- 
ployers^ Teaming Company for injunctional relief, nor a member of 
either of the associations named as defendants therein, nor named 
in the restraining order whereof violation is averred in these con- 
temfyt proceeding, and neither averment nor proof appears of his 
relation to or privity with either of the parties enjoined, prior to or 
apart from the alleged acts in violation and contempt of such order. 
Thus the proceedings and conviction which are brought for review 
under this writ of error are distinctly criminal in their nature, and 
reviewable in conformity with the established doctrine of such pro- 
cedure, (Besette v. W. B. Cx)nkev Co., 104 U. S. 324, 326, 24 Sup. 
Ct 665 ; Matter of Christensen Engineering Co., 194 U. S. 458, 459, 
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24 Sup. Ct. 729.) Whatever of confusion appeared in the authori- 
ties, prior to the decisions above cited^ as to the distinction in con- 
tempt proceedings between those of civil and criminal nature — ^the 
one remedial for the benefit and enforcement of the rights of parties 
to a suit, and the other to punish for acts in contempt of the power 
and dignity of the court — ^that classification has bea>me the settled 
rule for testing the nature of the proceeding and reviewable questions. 

The proceedings against the pi5iintiff in error were instituted.by » 
petition filed by the Employers' Teaming Company, as complainant 
m the above-mentioned bill, averring, in substance, the issuance of the 
injunctional order referred to, its wide publication in newspapers in 
Chicago, and posting conspicuously on all the wagons of complainant 
which were engaged in the operation described, and stating " upon 
information and belief that each of the persons hereinafter named as 
respondents to this, its said petition, did at the time of the commis- 
sion of the acts hereinafter complained of have full knowledge and 
notice of the issuance of said temporary stay or injunctional order, 
and knew, or by the exercise of ordinary intelligence might have 
known, of the issuance of said injunctional order. An answer was 
filed by the plaintiff in error, under a rule entered and served to show 
cause why he should not be adjudged guilty of contempt and after 
raising various objections to the petition and proceeding, which de- 
nies under oath commission of the several acts and offenses charged 
in the petition and affidavits, and denies knowledge or notice of the 
injunction, or violation thereof " intentionally or otherwise." 

The evidence upon which the conviction rests appears in a bill of 
exceptions, and consists mainly of ex parte affidavits, purporting to 
be made by witnesses of the occurrences in controversy — with a single 
witness, one Dimick, produced and testifying in open court — ^which 
affidavits were submitted on behalf of the parties respectively. In the 
opinion filed by the trial court it is aptly remarked that the opposing 
affidavits, " as is usual in such controversies, were directly contradic- 
tory of each other ; " and that, in " such irreconcilable conflict of 
testimony, it is often impossible to get a clue to the truth." While 
these affidavits concur in proving a case of mob violence during the 
attempted movement of complainant^s teams and wagons through the 
streets of Chicago, and riotous interference with the persons guarding 
them, those introduced for the prosecution and defense are "directly 
contradictory " in all the facts bearing upon the issues involved, bow 
in respect of the conduct of the parties, collectively and individually, 
engaged in the riot, and of the part and conduct of the plaintiff m 
error therein. Assuming, without deciding, that it was within the 
discretion of the trial court to hear the case upon such affidavits, 
instead of ascertaining the facts from testimony taken in open court, 
as was the course adopted in the Savin Case, 131 U. S. 267, 268, 
9 Sup. Ct. 699, and mentioned as of course in United States r. 
Shipp, 203 U. S. 563, 575, 27 Sup. Ct. 165, the facts to authorize con- 
viction must nevertheless be clearly established, and the affidavits 
introduced here exemplify the infirmity of such ex parte means for 
the " legal understanding " of facts in controversy intended by the 
rules oievidence. 

In any view of the charges of contempt and evidence so received, 
it is unquestionable that the only issues of fact were: (a) Whether 
the accused had knowledge of the injunction; and if such knowledge 
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appeared, whether he committed acts, either (b) in aid of its violation 
by the parties enjoined, or (c) in plain defiance of its terms — and thus 
in contempt of the authority and commands of the court. As it is 
neither charjged nor proven that the plaintiff in error was one of the 
parties enjoined, he is not chargeable for breach or violation of the 
m junction, in the well-recognized sense of those terms applicable to 
parties. He was bound, alike with other members of the public, to 
observe its restrictions when known, to the extent that he must not 
aid or abet its violation by others, nor set the known command of the 
court at defiance, by interference with or obstruction of the adminis- 
tration of justice; and the power of the court to proceed against one 
so offending and punish for the contemptuous conduct is inherent 
and indisputable. (Seaward v, Paterson, 1 L. R. Ch. Div. (1897) 
lAo, 554, 76 Law Times (N. S.) 215; In re Reese, 107 Fed. 942, 4T 
C C. A. 87, 90.) We believe the above-mentioned distinction in 
contempt proceedings, between disobedience of the injunction by 
parties and privies and the conduct of others in contempt of the au- 
thority and commands of the court, to be elementary, and the suffi- 
ciency of the evidence in the case at bar to support conviction must 
be tested thereunder. The question discussed in the briefs, whether 
the general averment in the petition that the plaintiff in error " vio- 
lated said injunctional order," authorized reception of this evidence 
to establish either class of contempt relied upon for conviction, is 
not involved in our view of the effect of the affidavits, incorporated 
in the petition, that they aver such facts and furnish notice for the 
introduction. The petition is plainly defective, however, in the aver- 
ments to charge the plaintiff in error with knowledge of the injunc- 
tion — stating alternatively that he " knew, or by the exercise of ordi- 
nary intelligence might have known, of the issuance " — ^but laying 
out of view for the present inquiry the objection raised thereupon, 
we proceed to consideration of the versions of fact on which the find- 
ing and conviction are predicated, to ascertain their bearing and 
siiniciency. 

The present proceedings arose out of notorious conditions of mob 
violence which attended a strike in Chicago, known as the " teamsters' 
strike," in April and May, 1905^ While the " contempt proceeding is 
sui generis," it is distinctlv criminal in its nature (Bessette v. W. B. 
Conkey Co., supra), and the accused is clearly entitled to the benefits 
of the common-law presumption of innocence, with its strict require- 
ment of proof for conviction, although the pleadings may not be sub- 
ject to the technical rules of the criminal law. 

Taking up the affidavits introduced in support of the charges of 
contempt, they plainly state a vicious attack upon two teams of the 
complainant and the persons attending as guarcis, by a mob and indi- 
viduals named, for the manifest object of obstructing the teams and 
injuring the guards. They identify the plaintiff in error as one of 
the assailants, " in the uniform of a city fireman," and state : That he 
was following up the teams and guards, in their passage through the 
street ; that he was observed " tnrowing stones at the colored men 
guarding the teams," was swearing at the guards, " calling vile 
names," and cried out to the crowd, to "hang the damned niggers;" 
and that he ultimately assaulted and struck one of the guards, after 
J'uch ^ard was arrested by the city police force, was in their custody 
and either in a police wagon or '* getting into it." The single witness, 
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Dimick, called to testify upon the hearing, states only the last-men- 
tioned assault upon the guard so arrested and in custody in the police 
wagon. These versions of fact, in substance — ^without a fact stated 
to connect the mob violence or individual attacks with parties named 
in the injunction, either as associations or individuals, or with express 
defiance of such injunction, and with no proof tending to show knowl- 
edge of the injunction or intent to defy its commands, aside from the 
alleged publications of the order in the public press and notices 
thereof borne upon the wagons thus interfered with— constitute tlie 
evidence upon which the plaintiff in error is adjudged guilty of con- 
tempt. On the part of tne plaintiff in error, his presence when the 
connict occurred is admitted^ but his testimony is specific in denial of 
every act of violence or participation above mentioned, and he states, 
in substance, that his only part in the disturbance was to assist "" the 
police to protect life and property,^' and that he did so assist in 
quelling the riot and arresting rioters, in conformity with his under- 
standing of his duty, as one of the city firemen. This version is sup- 
ported by several affidavits, by policemen and other witnesses, and 
subsequent proceedings in the criminal court were introduced bv way 
of corroboration. 

The findings by the court stated in tlie judgment are in genenl 
terms, in effect, that plaintiff in error, (a) with full knowled^ of the 
injunction, (b) did willfully and in violation of its terms interfere 
with, " and aid and abet the defendants, or some of them, to said bill,** 
in interfering with " the business of said the Employers' Teaming 
Company " and its employees and agents engaged therein, and (c) 
that he '* has f Ailed to snow cause why he should not be attadied and 
punished as for contempt." 

We are of opinion that each of the findings is unsupported, in any 
admissible view of the facts so established. The finding that the 
plaintiff in error had " full knowledge of the injunction " — a funda- 
mental requisite for either charge of contempt — ^rests alone on the 
alleged piiblicity of the issuance, through newspapers and notices 
thereof which were posted on the wagons intercepted by the mob. No 
testimony appears of word or action on the part of the plaintiff in 
error, or in his hearing, in reference to the injunction; nor that his 
attention was directed to the wagons, their contents, or any notices 
thereon. He is clearly entitled to the benefit of " the presumption of 
innocence, as evidence in favor of the accused, introduced by the law 
in his behalf " (Coffin v. United States, 156 U. S. 432, 458, 460, 15 
Sup. Ct. 394, reaffirmed in the recent opinion of this court in Dalton r. 
United SUtes, 154 Fed. 461, 83 C. C. A. 317), which arises alike in 
respect of notice and conduct, as " an instrument of proof created in 
his favor;*' and the m**!^ inference of ^' f uU knowledge,'' derived 
solely from the above-mentioned facts, is without force, as we believe, 
to overcome the express denial of knowledge on the part of the ac- 
cused, fortified by the presumption thus defined. The finding of 
such knowledge therefore is unsupported by the needful proof to 
authorize conviction and can not be upheld under the foreg:omg view. 
So the question whether the insufficient averment thereof in the peti- 
tion constitutes reviewable error does not require solution. 

Upon these premises therefore, that knowledge of the injunction is 
unproven, and that no proof appears that the plaintiff in error was 
engaged by or with any person or association enjoined in its violatioOf 
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we are of opinion that the evidence fails to establish cause for his con- 
viction of contempt of court, within either of the classes found and 
adjuilged against him. The misconduct stated by the witnesses for 
the prosecution — in assailing and abusing the guards, who were pro- 
tecting the movement of the teams, and inciting the mob to like inter- 
ference — however criminal in its nature and disturbing in purpose 
ind effect, thus standing alone, does not constitute contempt within 
either definition of such offense. Willful defiance and contempt of 
the authority and order of the court can not be intended or com- 
mitted without information that such authority has been exercised in 
the issuance of an injunction protecting the movement and services 
thus interfered with. Nor is tne alleged misconduct brought within 
the finding of violation of the order, in aiding or abetting "the 
defendants, or some of them, to said bill of complaint, in committing 
the acts and grievances complained of," for the further reason that it 
does not appear in evidence that any such parties were engaged in 
the attack, directly or indirectly. In reference to the alleged subse- 
quent assault upon one of the guards, when such guard was under 
irrest and in the custody of the police authorities, we deem it suffi- 
cient to remark that the guard was not then serving as escort, and any 
offense then committed was against the dignity oi the State, and not 
that of the court issuing the injunction. 

For want of evidence that the plaintiff in error was guilty of con- 
tempt of court in his alleged misconduct, the judgment of the circuit 
court is reversed, with direction to discharge tne rule against the 
plaintiff in error. 



Strikes — ^Injunction — Picketing — Interferenct: with E^iploy- 
MKXT — Jones et al. v. E. Van Winkle Gin <& Machine Works^ Sit- 
preme Court of Georgia, 62 Southeastern Reporter^ page 236. — Cer- 
tain employees of the company named became dissatisfied and left its 
employment, whereupon a demand was made by a local lodge of the 
International Association of Machinists for certain changes in the 
conduct of the company's business. This demand was not complied 
with, whereupon a strike was declared. Picketing and threats fol- 
lowed, and the company secured an injunction from the superior 
court of Fulton County, from which order an appeal was taken to the 
supreme court, which affirmed the order with some modifications. 

The facts involved and the principles of law applied are set forth 
in the following extracts from the opinion of the court, which was 
delivered by Judge Evans: 

After hearing evidence, the defendants were " enjoined from plac- 
ing themselves, their agents or confederates, near the approaches to 
the petitioner's premises described in the petition and adjoining 
thereto to induce persons working for petitioner not to work for it, 
and persons seeking employment by petitioner not to enter petitioner's 
employment, by threats of violence, intimidation, or persuasion, until 
the fiuther order of the court." Exception is taken to the judgment 
in its entirety, and specially to so much thereof as forbids the de- 
fendants from placing themselves in or near the premises of the 
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plaintiff for the purpose of persuading persons not to enter the plain- 
tiff^s employment, or to quit the same, so long as the entrances to the 
plaintiff s premises were not obstructed, and so long as violence, force, 
and intimidation were not used. The points raised by the demurrei 
were not argued in the brief, but only the legality of the decree and 
the sufficiency of the evidence to support it. 

The lawfulness or unlawfulness or '* picketing" has been the sub- 
[ect-matter of discussion in a large number of cases in this country, 
n the absence of statutes, courts have drawn from the elemental 
principles of the common law certain standards by which this modem 
factor used by labor unions as a means of settling controversies be- 
tween employer and employees must be regulated. When striken 
patrol the streets and approaches of the premises where the strike u 
in progress, and their number is so great, or their conduct is such, 
as to intimidate and coerce the emplovees into quitting their em- 
ployment, or others from seeking employment, they are guiltv ol 
unlawful acts, and will be enjoined from a continuance of them. 
Sometimes the number of strikers engaged on the patrol may be so 
great that those intended to be affected by the demonstration will be 
intimidated by the number of the strikers or their sympathizers with- 
out special overt acts. The courts have repeatealy held that the 
assemoling of strikers around the establishment of the employer in 
such numoers as will serve as a menace to those employed, or the 
keeping of patrols in front of or about the premises or the eniploj'er, 
accompanied by violence or any manner of coercion to prevent others 
from entering into or remaining in his service, will be enjoined. 

It is a penal offense in this State to attempt by threats, violence, 
intimidation, or other unlawful means to prevent any person from 
engaging in any lawful employment, or to hinder, by such means* any 
person rrom employing laborers. But a court of equity is not ousted 
from the exercise of its peculiar functions of preventing irreparable 
damage merely because, in exercising such functions, it may also 
prevent the commission of a crime. The court does not interfere to 
prevent the commission of crime, although that may incidentally 
result, but it exerts its force to prevent individual property from 
destruction, and ignores entirely the criminal feature of the act. And 
Mr. Pomeroy (0 l^om. Eq. Jur. G19) says that " it is everywhere the 
rule, following the general principle in equity, that where there ifl 
ground for equitable interference, as where an irreparable injury is 
threatened to property, the fact that the act is also a crime is not f 
reason for refusing an injunction.'' This principle was recognized 
and applied by this court in the case of an indictable nuisance 
(Mayor of Columbus v, Jaques, 30 Ga. 506.) So it is no reply to 
the invocation of the equitable remedy to prevent irreparable injuii 
to property that the acts which cause the damage may also W 
indictable. 

As already said, members of a labor union, either individually 
as an association, have no right by force, menace, or intimidation 
prevent others from working upon such terms as they are willing 
accept, or to hinder by such means any person from employi 
laborers. In many cases it may \ye difficult to draw the line oi 
demarcation Ijetween intimidation and inoffensive persuasion. In 
New York case (Rogers v, Evarts [Sup.] 17 N. Y. Supp. 264) it w 
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said : " It may be impossible to lay down a general rule as to what 
j^urrounding circumstances will characterize persuasion and entreaty 
as intimidation. Each case must probably depend upon its own sur- 
roundings. But, where evidence presents such a case as to convince 
the court that the employees are being induced to leave the employer 
by operating upon their fears rather than upon their judgments or 
their sympathy, the court will be quick to lend its strong arm to his 
protection. Ilights guaranteed by law will be enforced by the court, 
whether invoked by employer or employee." The very word " picket " 
is borrowed from the nomenclature or warfare, and is strongly sug- 
gestive of a hostile attitude towards the individual or corporation 
against whom the labor union has a grievance. But the law does 
not forbid employees who have quit their employer from using legiti- 
mate argument to induce others to refrain from taking their places. 
The current of authority is that a court of equity will not enjoin 
employees who have quit the service of their employer from attempt- 
ing to persuade, by proper argument, others from taking their places, 
K) long as they do not resort to intimidation or obstruct the public 
thoroughfares. [Cases cited.] 

The court then reviewed some of the evidence, citing some of the 
remarks of the pickets, and said : 

These and similar threats, and the constant surveillance of the 
plant by the pickets, caused other departments of the plaintiff's 
plant to shut down for lack of machinists. At this juncture of 
affairs the defendants were restrained by a temporary order from 
interference with the plaintiff's business; and after the grant of the 
restraining order, according to the testimony of the superintendent, 
- everything has assumed a different attitude, and a feeling of rest 
and confidence has taken place which did not exist while the premises 
were picketed." The quoted remarks of the strikers to the men who 
were seeking work were more than a peaceable and argumentative 

f)resentation of their grievance. The language implied a threat of 
larm, and the warning to stay out, if unheeded, might be attended 
with hurtful consequences. The language of these pickets was 
clearly intimidative, and tended to coerce compliance with their 
re<juest not to work for the plaintiffs; and there was no error in 
enjoining such conduct. The form of the injunction is perhaps too 
broad, in that the strikers are enjoined from using all form of per- 
suasion. As we haA'e pointed out, it was not unlawful for the strikers 
to use legitimate argument and moral suasion in presenting their 
case to those who offered to take their places, so long as it is neither 
coercive and intimidating in character. In affirming the judgment, 
direction is given to so amend the decree as to make it accord with 
the opinion of the court in this particular. 
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TENNESSEE. 

ACTS OF 1907. 

Chapter 256. — Hiring out children to support parents in idleness. 

[See Bulletin No. 73, p. 790.] 
Chapteb 308. — Employment of women and children — Hours of labor, 

[See Bulletin No. 73, p. 799.] 
Chapteb 540. — Mine regulations. 

Section 1. Section 1 of ♦ ♦ ♦ [chapter 237, Acts of 1003] U hereby 
amended so as to add at the end of said section the following: *' Immediately 
after the passage of this act there shall be appointed in the same manner as now 
provided for the appointment of the present district mine Inspectors an addi- 
tional district mine inspector, who shall hold his office for a period of two year* 
from date of apix^intment, and thereafter until his successor is elected and qual- 
ified. Said additional district mine inspector must have a general knowledge of 
the conduct of the mining business, and shall, in addition to such qoallflcations, 
be thoroughly familiar with the work necessary in the compilation of mining 
statistics. He shall receive a salary of ($1,700) seventeen hundred dollars 
per annum and the same traveling expenses as that allowed other district mine 
Inspectors under section S of said act, to be paid in the same manner, and be 
shall be subject to the same rules and regulations as now provided or mnj 
hereafter be provided for other district mine inspectors," 

Skc. 2. Section 7 of said act t shall] be amended so as to add at the end of 
section 7 the following : '* In order that such full and complete statistics an, 
in the opinion of the chief mine iusi)ector, is essential for the promotion of the 
piineral industry of Tennessee, may be obtained and published in said annual 
report, each and every person, firm, comimny, or corporation engaged in the min- 
ing, quarrying, or production of coal, cobalt, copjier, fluorspar, gold, iron, ore^ 
lead, lime, manganese, mineral waters, natural gas, petroleum, phosphate rock, 
platinum, Siind and gravel, sand, lime, brick, silver (mines report), atone, in- 
cluding limestone, sandstone, and marble, or other stone, zinc, gypsum, ocher, 
pyrites, salt-clay products, slate, or other minerals, or engaged in the manu- 
facture of coke, brick, coal tar, lime, pig iron, ammonium sulphate, gas coke, 
Portland and natural cement, grindstone, metallic paint and mortar colors, flint, 
and all other by-products of any minerals produced In this State, shall, on or 
before January 15 of each year, make out and send to the chief mine Insi^ector 
upon blanks, to be by him furnished and sent out for that puriwse, detailed an- 
nual reiK)rt, giving such statistics and information concerning the output of 
said mines or plant, the tonnage, number of employees, and the number of days 
worked. It is thereby declared a misdemeanor for any person, firm, company, 
or cori)oration to fall or refuse to furnish the chief 'mine inspector any and all 
information calUnl for for said annual report, as above provided, on or before 
the fifteenth day of January of each year; and any all parties or agents st> foil- 
ing or retusiug to furnish said reports within the time specified shall, niwn 
conviction, be fined one hundred dollars for each day of delay, said fine to go 
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to the State of Tennessee. And It Is hereby made the dnt^r of the chief mine 
tiuspector to report said failure to the district attorney-general of the district 
where the mine, qnarry, or other works are situated ; and In the event of the 
failare of any such parties to funjlsh such information, it shall be the duty of 
the chief mine inspector to call iipon such party and inspect such books and 
records of said firm or corporation or company as will give him the informa- 
tion above provided for ; and such person, firm, or corporation shall be required 
to permit examination of all necessary books or records as will enable the 
diief mine inspector to <^taln the information above provided for, such inspec- 
tion to be made at its chief office and at any reasonable time; and thcdr failure 
to permit such inspection shall be a misdemeanor and finable as above pro\ided." 
8ec. 4. Section 14 of said act [shall] be amended so as to read as follows : 
Sec. 14. For the purpose of the examinafion of applicants for certificates of 
qualification the chief mine inspector and district mine inspectors provided for 
hi this act be, and are hereby, constituted a board of examiners, of which the 
chief mine inspector shall be the cfaairmt\n. Said board may hold meetings at 
each times and places for the examinations of applicants for the position of 
mine foremen, gas bosses, etc., as In its judgment may be most convenient. 
Said board shall have power to make such rules and regulations for the con- 
duct of said examinations as in its judgment may seem proper for ascertaining 
the qualification of the applicants, and shall conduct all examinations in the 
presence of the majority of its members. Said board shall report its action to 
the secretary of state, and majority of same shall certify to the qualification 
of each applicant who satisfactorily passed the examination, and shall serve 
without compensation. The chief mine Inspector is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to revoke and annul the certificate of any foreman or assistant mine 
foreman or gas boss or other foreman or bosses Issued under this act upon sat- 
lafaetory evidence appearing to him that the holder of said certificate is or has 
been gnilty of negligence in the performance of his duties, immoral conduct, or 
Us wanting in integrity, and upon the revocation of such certificate the chief 
mine Inspector shall make a record of same in his office, and shall Immediately 
o^tlfy the same to the secretary of the state, who shall record said revocation 
apoD a book containing copy of certificate issued. The chief mine insjiector 
■hall notify the holder of such revoked certificate of said revocation, aiid the 
holder of said certificate shall immediately surrender the said revoked certifi- 
cate to the chief mine inspector, to be by him turned over to the secretary of 
state for cancellation. Should the holder of said revoked certificate fall or refuse 
to surrender the same as herein provided, he ^all be deemed guilty of a high 
misdemeanor, and, upon conviction, be fined not less than one hundred dollars 
(flOO) and be lmi»'lsoned not less than three months nor more than eleven 
months In the county jail or workhouse: Provided, Any foreman, assistant 
mine foreman, gas boss, or other foreman or boss whose certificate has been re- 
TOked as herein provided may, within ten days after receipt of the notice of 
lerocation herein provided for, notify the chief mine inspector of his desire to 
be reinstated and have said order of revocation annulled; and if at the time 
he shall execate bond, payable to the State of Tennessee, with good and suffi- 
cient security, conditioned to pay the costs incident to the proceeding, in the 
event he is unsuccessful in his efforts to be reinstated and set aside the order 
of revocation, it shall then be the duty of the chief mine inspector to fix a day, 
not later than ten days from such written demand, [and a place,! which place 
Aali be within the civil district where the party whose license is revoked lived 
at the time of the revocation, and at said time and place the chief mine In- 
wpKtoT rtiall appear and hear such legal evidence as may be offered by such 
aggrieved party, as well as such legal evidence as may be offered in favor of the 
erder of the chief mine Inspector revoking his license, which evidence shall be 
rednced to writing, and upon such evidence said chief mine inspector shall pass 
Judgment, either aflirmlng the order of rovof^tion of the chief mine lns|)ector or 
reversing the same; and in the event the order of the chief mine Inspector is 
reversed, such party shall be reinstated. The written testimony taken in the 
case shall be preserved by the chief mine inspector as a part of the records of 
his office: Provided, That either party may take the case from the action of the 
mine inspector made on said written evidence before the judge of the circuit 
court of the county where sakl trial is had by writ of certiorari prosecuted 
within twenty days from the date of the judgment of said inspector; and in 
the event of such action, the chief mine insi)ector shall cause a certified copy 
<tf all the evidence, as well as the original order of revocation and his order 
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thereon, made on said written evidence, certified by him as a true and correct 
copy of same, to be filed in the ofllce of the clerk of the circuit court where the 
said petition for certiorari is filed, and the case shall thereupon stand for hear- 
ing before the Judge of said circuit court uiKm such certified record at the next 
term of the court after the tiling of same. The writ of the certiorari in soch 
cases may be granted by any Judge of the State on proper petition being pre- 
sented to him therefor, and ui)on the execution of a bond for the costs of the 
l)etitlon In the event that the same Is prosecuted by the party whose license is 
revoked, the circuit Judge shall pronounce Judgment on said certified copy, 
either afiirming the action of the mine inspector or revoking and setting aside the 
same. In all trials of cases of this kind before the circuit court the mine in- 
spector shall be represented by the district attorney-general, and the party 
whose certificate has been revoked shall be entitled to have counsel to repre- 
sent him as in other matters of litigation. In the event the party seeking to 
be reinstated is unsuccessful in his contention. Judgment shall be rendered by 
the chief mine inspector in the first instance against said party and the sureties 
on the bond filed for that purpose for all costs incident to the proceeding and 
by the circuit Judge for all costs incident to the prosecution of the writ of 
certiorari. If the action of the chief mine Inspector is annulled and set aside, 
either by the ins[>ector or by the circuit Judge, then the costs of the prcxfeiMliDg 
shall be certified by the clerk and the Judge and the attorney-general to tlie 
comptroller of the State for paj-ment out of the appropriation for the supiwrt 
of the mining department of the State. 

Sec 5. Section 15 of the said act [shall] be amended so as read as follows: 

Sec. 15. Said certificate shall contain the full name, age, and place of birth 
of the applicant, also the length and nature of his previous experience in and 
- about coal and other mines, and the secretary of state shall, without cost, ke^ 
a record In his deimrtment of all the certificates Issued. Before the issnanoe 
of certificates to any applicant the applicant must give satisfactory evidence 
to the board of examiners of his good conduct, honesty, cai)abi]ity, and sobriety, 
and shall pay the said board of examiners for the use and benefit of the State 
the following fees: For conducting the examination (to be paid for when tlie 
examination is held), five dollars ($5) : for the Issuance and registration of 
the certificate, five dollars ($5), to be paid for when issued. All fees collected 
by virtue of provisions of this section shall be rei)orted and paid into the state 
treasury at the end of the month during which said collections are made by the 
board of examiners, to be i»laced to the credit of the mining deimrtment. 

Skc. C. So far as section 35 of said act fixed fees for the Insi^ectlon of mines 
it Is hereby amended so as to provide for the following schedule of fees for tlie 
use of the State: Mines employing an average of 100 Inside employees or over. 
$85; mines employing an average of 75 to 99 inside employees, $30; mines eni- 
])loying an average of 50 to 74 inside employees, $25; mines employing an 
average of 25 to 49 inside employees, $20; mines employing an average of 15 
to 24 inside employees, $15; mines employing an average of 10 to 14 Inside 
employees, $10; mines emi>Ioying an average of less than 10 inside employees, $5. 

Sf:c. 7. Section 20 of said act [shall] be amended so as to strike out after 
the word "expedient," in the latter part of same, the following words: "Pro- 
ruled, further, That said mine foreman shall not be subject to the control of 
the <)i)erator or owner in the discharge of the dutit»s required of said mine 
foreman by this act," and said mine foreman is hereby expressly declared to 
be the agent or representative of the operator or owner of the mine in the 
discharge of the dnt'es required of said mine foreman by this act. 

Sec. 8. Section 21 of sitid act [shall] be amended by striking out the follow- 
ing words at the end of said section: "Provided, The said gas boss shall not 
be subject to the control of the owner or operator in the discharge of any of 
the duties required of said gas boss by this act," and said gas bofis is hereby 
expressly declared to be the agent or representative of the ojierator or ownw 
of the mine in the discharge of the duties required of said gas boss by this act 

Approved April 15, 1007. 

Chapter 541. — Intelligence offleen. 

Section 4. Each vocation, occupation, and business hereinafter named in 
•this st'f'tlon Ih hereby declared to be a privilege, and the rate of taxation oo 
such privilege shall be as herelnnfter fixed, which privilege tax shall be paid 
to the county court clerk as provided by law for the collection of revenue. 
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i:iTEIXJGENCE OFFICES AND EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES/ 

Each office, per annum . I{:10. 00 

Approved Aiiril 15, 1907. 

Chapteb 593. — Puhlic printing to be done icithin the State. 

Section 1. Whatever printing is done by order of the legislature, or in pur- 
suance of a law, for the State, is public printing, such as the printing of the 
Journals and acts of the legislature, or whether it be in the shape of job 
work, [and] shall be done within the boundaries of the State: Provided, The 
printing can be contracted for and done in Tennessee as cheaply as elsewhere. 

Approved April 15, 1907. 

TEXAS. 

ACTS OF 1907. 
Chapteb 32. — Railroads — Headlights for locomotives. 

Section 1. It shall be the dutj- of every railroad corporation or receiver or 
lessee thereof, operating any Ihie of railroad in this State, within six months 
after the passage of this act, or within such additional time as may be pre- 
scribed by order of the railroad comuiission of Texas, after a proi)er slu)wing 
of their inability to comply by the railroad has been made, to equip all loco- 
motive engines used in the transportation of trains over said railroad w^ith 
electric lieadllghts of not less than 1500 candlei)ower, measured without the 
aid of a reflector, or other headlights of not loss than l.jOO candlepower, 
measured without the aid of a reflector : Provided, That this act shall not apply 
to locomotive eng^^es regularly used in the switching of cars or trains. 

Sec. 2. Any railroad company or the receiver or lessee thereof » doing business 
in the State of Texas, which shall violate the provisions of this act, shall be 
liable to the State of Texas for a penalty of not loss than one hundred dollars, 
nor more than one thousand dollars for each offense, ♦ ♦ ♦ . 

Approved March 20, 1007. 

Chapter 41. — Sufflcivnt ercio rrquirrd for railroad trains, 

SncTioN 1. It shall be unlawful for any railroad comimny doing business in the 
State of Texas to run over its road, or jjart of its road outside of the yard 
limits, any passenger train with less than a full passenger crew, consisting of 
four i)erson8, one engineer, one fireman, one conductor and one brakeman. 

Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for any niilroad comi)any doing business in the 
State of Texas to run over its road, or part of its road, outside the yard limits, 
any freight train, gravel train or construction train with less than a full crew» 
consisting of five persons, one engineer, one fireman, one conductor and two 
brakemen. 

Sec 3. It shall be unlawful for any railroad company doing business in the 
State of Texas to run over its road, or i)art of its road, outside of the yard 
limits, any light engine without a full train crew, consisting of three pers<ms, 
one engineer, one fireman and one conductor: Provided, That nothing in this 
act shall be construed as applying in the case of disability of one or more of 
any train crew while out on the road between divisitm terminals, or to switch- 
ing crews in charge of yard engines or which may be required to push trains out 
of yard limits. 

Sec._4. Any railroad company doing business in the State of Texas which 
sball violate any of the provisions of this act shall bo liable to the State of 
Texas for a penalty of not less than one hundred dollars or more than one 
thousand dollars for each offense, * * * . 

Approved March 25, 1007. 

CiiAPTKR 51. — Hours of labor of cniijloi/crs on railroads. 

Section 1. It shall h«Teafter be unlawful for any eorporatlon or receiver 
oiteratlng any line of railroad in whole or in part in this State, or any officer^ 
agent or reiiresentatlve of such cori)oratlon or rtH.»elv€»r to reciuire or knowingly 
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permit any conductor, engineer, fireman, brakeman, train difipatcber or tele- 
graph operator, wlio has been on duty for fourteen consecutive hour^ to per- 
form any work until he has had at least eight hours off duty, except in cases 
where such fourteen hours expires while a train is between stations or at a 
station where there are no facilities for sidetracking such train, in either of 
which events the conductor, engineer, fireman, or brakeman, or all of them, may 
be porniitted to proceed with such train to the first station where such facilities 
can be had, but no further: Provided, however. That In case said fonrteen 
hours sliall expire when a train is within twenty miles of a terminal toward 
which it is going, or within twenty miles of its destination, the aforementioiied 
employees oi)erating such train may be permitted to proceed to such termftui 
or destination, but in such case shall not be required to do any switching er 
other work which would in any manner retard them in speedily reaching socli 
terminal or destination : Provided further. That this act shall not apply in 
case of casualty upon such railroad, directly affecting such employee, nor sball 
it apply to sleeping car companies. 

Sec. 2. It shall hereafter be unlawful for any corporation or receiver oper- 
ating any line of railroad in whole or In part in this State, or any otficer. 
agent, or representative of such corporation or receiver to require or knowingly 
permit any conductor, engineer, fireman, brakeman, train disi>atcher or tele- 
graph operator, who has been on duty for fourteen consecutive hours and wUo 
has gone off duty, to again go on duty or perform any work for such corpora- 
tion or receiver until he has had at least eight hours off duty. 

Sec. 3. Any coriwratlon or receiver operating a line of railroad In whole or 
In part within this State, who shall violate any of the provisions of this act 
shall be liable to the State of Texas In a penalty of not less than two hundred 
dollars nor more than one thousand dollars for each offense, and snrh penalties 
shall be recovered and suit therefor shall be brought in the name of the State 
of Texas in any court having jurisdiction of the amount in TrarJs County, 
Texa.s, or in any county into or through which said railroad may paw. 
Such suit or suits may be brought either by the attorney-general or nnder bis 
dfrectlon or by the county attorney or district attorney of any county or judicial 
district into or through which said railroad may pass, and such attorney brlnjs- 
ing any action under this act shall be entitled to a compensation of one-third 
of the total amount of penalties recovered. 

Sec 4. Any officer, agent or representative of any corporation or receiver 
oi)eratlug any line of railroad in whole or In part within this State, who shall 
violate any of the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction therefor shall be punished by a flue of not less 
than one hundred dollars, nor more than five hundred dollars for eacli offense, 
or by confinement in the county Jail for not less than ten or more than sixty 
days, or by both such fine and Imprisonment, and such person so offending may 
be pix)secuted under this section, either In the county where such person may 
be at the time of the commission of the offense, or In any county where such 
employee has been permitted or required to work in violation of this act. 

Approved April 1, 1007. 

CiiAPTEB G7. — Blachlisiings 

Section 1. Either or any of the following acts shall constitute a dlscrimlDi- 
tloa against lerFons sivking employment; 

(1) Where any cori)oratiou or receiver of same, doing business in this State, 
or any agent or officer of any such coriwratlou or receiver, shall blacklist pre- 
vent, or attempt to i)revent, by word, writing, slgnl,] list or other means, di- 
rectly or Indirectly, any discharged employee, or any employee who may have 
vol until rily left said con^oratlon's service, from obtaining employment with aay 
other i)ers<in, companj' or corporation, excei)t by truthfully stating in writing o» 
request of such former employee, the resisou why such employee was discharge* 
or his relationship to such company coaf-xnl. 

(2) Where any corporation or receiver of same, doing business In this State, 
or any officer or apent of such corporation or receiver, shall by any means, 
directly or indirectly communicate to any other person or corporation any in- 
formation in regard to a i>erson who may sel^k employment of such person or 
corporation, and fails to give such perFon, In regard to whom the commuaica- 
tlou may be made, within ton days after demand therefor, a coraplefre copy of 
such communication. If In writing, and a true statement of such communlcatkm 
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if by sign, or other means, and the names and addresses of all persons or cor- 
porations to whom said communications shali have l)eeu made. 

(3) Where any corx)oration or receiver of same, doing business in this State, 
or any agent or employee of such coriwration or receiver, shali have discharged 
an employee, and such discharged employee demands a statement in writing, 
of the cause of his discharge, and such corporation, receiver, agent or em- 
ployee thereof fhils to furnish a true statement of same to such employee within 
ten days after such demand : Provided, That such demand by the employee for 
fiUd statement shall be made In writing. 

(4) Where any corporation or receiver of same, doing business in this State, 
or any agent or officer of same, shall have received any request, notice or com- 
munication, either In writing or by sign, word, list or otherwise, from any iier- 
son, company or corporation, preventing or attempting or calculated to prevent 
the employment of a person seeking employment, and shall fail to furnish to 
loch person seeking employment within ten days after a demand in writing 
therefor, a true statement of such request, notice or communication, and If in 
writing a copy of same, and if a sign, the interpretation thereof, and the names 
and addresses of the person, company or corporation furnishing the same. 

(5) Where any corporation or receiver of same, doing business in this State, 
or any officer or agent of such corporation or receiver discharging such employee 
shall have failed to give a discharged employee a true statement of the causes 
of his discharge within ten days after a demand in writing therefor, and shall 
thereafter furnish any other person or corporation any statement or communica- 
tion In regard to such discharge, unless at the request of such discharged 
employee. 

(U) Where any corporation or receiver of same, doing business in this State, 
or any officer or agent of such corporation or receiver shall discriminate against 
any person seeking employment on account of his having participated in a strike 
against another corporation. 

(7) Where any corporation or receiver of same doing business in this State, 
or any officer or agent of such corporation or receiver, shall give any informa- 
tiOQ or communication In regard to a person seeking employment having par- 
ticipated in any strike, unless such person seeking employment violated the law 
during his participation In said strike or in connection therewith, and unless 
snch information is given in compliance with subdivision 1 of section 1 of this 
act. 

Sec. 2. Any and all discriminations against persons seeking employment as 
herein defined, are hereby prohibited and are declared to be illegal. 

Sec. 3. Every foreign corporation violating any of the provisions of this act 
Is hereby denied the right, and is prohibited from doing any business within 
this State, and It shall be the duty of the attorney-general to enforce this pro- 
vision by Injunction or other proceeding in the district court of Travis County 
hi the name of the State of Texas. 

Sec. 4. Each and every person, company or corporation, who shall in any 
manner violate any of the provisions of this act shall for each and every offense 
committed forfeit and pay the sum of one thousand ($1,000) dollars, which 
may be recovered in the name of the State of Texas, In any county where the 
offense was committed, or where the offender resides, or in Travis County, and 
it shall be the duty of the attorney-general or the district or county attorney 
mider the direction of the attorney -general to prosecute for the recovery of the 
same, and the fees of the prosecuting attorney for representing the State in 
proceedings under this act shall be over and above the fees allowed him under 
the general fee bill. 

Rmc. 5, In addition to the i)enaltles and forfeiture herein provided for, every 
person violating any of the provisions of this act shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and ui)on conviction shall be punished by imprisonment in the county 
jail for not Icfs than ono month nor more tlian one year. 

Sec. 6. In prosecution for the violation of any of the provisions of this act, 
evidence that any [)erson has acted as the agent of a corporation in the transac- 
tion of its business In this State shall be received as prima facie proof that his 
act in the name, behalf or Interest of the corporation of which he was acting 
at the agent, was the act of the corporation. 

Sec. 7. Upon the application of the attorney-general or of any district or 
«onnty attorney made to any justice of the peace in this State, and stating that 
be has reason to believe that a witness, who is to be found in the county of 
which such justice of the peace Is an officer, knows of a violation of any of the 
provisions of this act, it shall be the duty of the justice of the peace to whom 
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such application is made, to have summoned and to have examined such witness 
in relation to violations of any of the provisions of this act, said witness to be 
summoned as provided for in criminal cases. The said witness shall be duly 
sworn, and the Justice of the peace shall cause the statements of the witness to be 
reduced to writing and signed and sworn to before him, and such sworn statement 
shall be delivered to the attorney-general, district or county attorney upon whose 
application the witness was summoned. Should the witness summoned ai 
aforesaid fail to appear or to make statements of the facts within his knowt 
edge under oath, or to sign the same after it has been reduced to writiug, be 
shall be guilty of contempt of court and may be fined not exceeding one hundred 
dollars, and may be attached and imprisoned in the county jail until he shall 
make a full statement of all the facts within his knowledge with reference to 
the matter inquired about. Any person so summoned and examined shall not 
be liable to prosecution for any violation of the provisions of this act about 
which he may testify fully and without reserve. 

Sec. 8. Said written cause of discharge, if true, when so made by such agent, 
company or corporation, shall never be used as the cause for an action for libel, 
either civil or criminal, against the agent, company or corporation so fumlsliing 
same. 

Approved April 5, 1907. 

CriAPTEB 122. — Hours of labor of telegraph operators^ clc, on railroadt. 

Section 1. It phall be imlawful for any person, corporation or association op- 
erating a railroad within this State to permit any telegraph or telephone oper- 
ator who spaces trains by the use of the telegraph or telephone under what Is 
known and termed ** block system " defined as follows : Reporting trains to an- 
other office or offices, or to. a train dlsi>atcher operating one or more trains under 
signals, and telegraph or telephone levermen who manipulate interlocking ma- 
chines In railroad yards or on main tracks out on the lines connecting aide 
tracks or switches, or train dispatchers in its service whose duties substantlallyi 
as hereinbefore spt forth, pertain to the movement of cars, engines or trains oa 
its railroad by the use of the telegraph or telephone in dispatching or reporting 
or receiving or transmitting train orders as interpreted in this section, to be on 
duty for more than eight hours In any twenty-four consecutive hours : Provided, 
That the provisions of this act shall not apply to railroad, telegraph or telephone 
operators at stations where the services of only one operator Is needed. 

Sec. 2. Any person, corporation or association that shall violate section 1 of 
this act shall pay a fine of one hundred dollars for each violation of this act 

Sec 3. It shall be unlawful for any railroad, telegraph or telephone operator 
to work more than eight hours In twenty-four consecutive hours at such occu- 
pation, and any such operator violating this section shall pay a fine in any sum 
not less than twenty-five dollars nor more than one hundred dollars: Provided, 
That In case of an emergency any operator may remain on duty for an addi- 
tional two hours. 

Approved April 10, 1907. 

Chapter 129. — Aetions for personal injuries — Notice. 

Section 1. ♦ ♦ ♦ no stipulation in any contract between a person, corpo- 
ration or receiver operating railroad or street railway or Interurbau railroad 
and an employee or servant requiring notice of a claim by an employee or 
servant for damages for injury received to the |)erson, or by a husband, wife, 
father, mother, child or children of a deceasetl employee for his oi; her 
death, caused by negligence as a condition precedent to liability, shall ever be 
valid. • • ♦ 

Approved April 18, 1907. 

Chapteb 138. — Employment of women and miners in Baloona, 

Section 19. Every retail liquor dealer or malt liquor dealer, • ♦ • who 
shall have in his emi)loy about his place of business, • • • any minor 
• ♦ * shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and uiwn conviction therefor sh:ill 
be punished by a fine of not less than ten dollars nor more than two hundred 
dollars, or by imprisonment In the county jail for not longer than sixty daya* or 
by both such fine and imprisonment 
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Sec. 25. No retail liquor dealer or retail malt dealer shall employ or suffer 
to be employed, any female as a servant, burteuder or waitress, other than a 
ueniber of his own family, in his place of business, * * * and any i^erson 
violating the provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction shall be i)unlshed by imprisonment in the county Jail for 
not more than twelve months or by a fine of not exceeding five hundred dollars^ 
or both such fine and imprisonment. 

Approved April 18, 1907. 

Chafteb 141. — Examination, etc, of barhers. 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any person to follow the occupation of 
barber in this State unless he shall first have obtained a certificate of registra- 
tion as i>rovided for in this act : Provided^ however, That nothing contained in 
this act shall apply to or affect any person who is now actually engaged in such 
occupation, except as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. A l>oard of examiners to consist of three i)ersons is hereby created 
to carry out and enforce the provisions of this act. Said board shall be ap- 
pointed by the governor and shall consist of practical barbers who have been 
for at least five years prior to their appointment engaged in the occupation of 
barber in this State. Each member of said l>oard shall serve a term of two 
years and until his successor is api)ointed and qualified, and shall take the oath 
provided for public officers. Vacancies shall be filled by the governor for the 
unexpired portion of this term. 

Sec. 3. Said board shall elect a president, secretary and treasurer, shall have 
a c<»mmon seal and shall have the iwwer to administer oaths. The office of sec- 
retary and treasurer may be filled by the same person. In the discretion of the 
board of examiners. The secretary and treasurer shall each give a bond with 
two or more good and sufficient sureties, payable to and to be approved by the 
secretary of state In the sum of one thousand ($1,000) dollars, conditions [con- 
ditioned] that they will each of them faithfully perform the duties of their 
resi^ective offices. 

Sec. 4. Each member of said board shall receive a com|)ensatlon of three ($3) 
dollars per day and actual exi)enses for actual service, and three (3) cents per 
mile for each mile actually traveled in attending the meetings of the board, 
which compensation shall be paid out of any moneys In the hands of the treas- 
urc*r of Haul board: Provltlrd, That said eomi)ensaitlon and mileage shall In no 
event be paid out of the state treasury. Said board shall present annually to 
the governor, in the month of July, a detailed statement of the receipts and 
disbursements of the board during the preceding year. 

Sec. 5. Said examining board shall hold practical examinations at least four 
times each year, said examinations to be held In cities in different parts of the 
State, distributed as evenly as iM)sslble, for the convenience of applicants, and 
such other examinations at such times and places as the examining board may 
from time to time determine. Whenever complaint is made to the board of 
examiners or to the state health officer that any barber shoj) within this State 
is Isept In an unsanitary condition, or that a contagious disease has l)een im- 
parted to any customer of such shop, a member of the board of examiners shall 
^isit and insi)ect such shoi), and if he finds such shop to be in an unsanitary 
condition, or finds that a contagious disease has been imparted to a customer of 
such shop, he shall proceed as [)rovided In section 12 of this act. 

Sec. 6. Every person now engaged as a barber In this State, shall within 
ninety (IK)) days after the approval of this act, file with the secretary of the 
board of examiners an affidavit setting forth his name, residence and length of 
time during which, and the place in which he has practiced such occupation, 
and shall pay to the treasurer of said board two ($2) dollars, and a certificate 
of registration entitling him to practice said occupation in this State shall be 
iRsued to him subject to the provisions of this act. 

Skc. 7. Any i)erson not engaged as barber at the time of the passage of this 
act desiring to obtain a certificate of registration under this act shall make ap- 
plication to the board of examiners, therefor, pay to the treasurer of said board 
an examination fee of two ($2) dollars, presenting himself at the next regular 
meeting of the board for the examination of ai^pllcanta, and if he shows that he 
has studied the trade for two years as an apprentice under one or more prac- 
ticing barbers, or practiced the trade for at least two years in this State or 
some other State in the Tnlted States, and he is iK»SHesse<l of the requisite skill 
in such trade to proi>erly perform all the duties thereof, including his ability in 
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preparation of the tools, shavini;, hair cutting and all the diitlea and aervicef 
Incident thereto, and of sufficient knowledge concerning the common diseases of 
the face and skin to avoid the aggravation and spreading thereof In the practice 
of said trade, his name shall be entered by the board on the register hereafter 
provided for and a certificate of registration shall be issued to him anthorizing 
him to practice said trade in this State subject to the proyislons of this act 

Sec. 8. Nothing In this act shall prohibit any person from serving as a barber 
apprentice under a barber authorized to practice his trade under this act: Fro- 
videdf That any person desiring to so work as an apprentice, must apply to said 
board to have his name entered in a register kept by the 1>oard for such pur- 
pose, giving the date of his apprenticeship, and after serving two (2) years In 
the trade, he wiil then be eligible to become a registered barber, by complying 
with the provisions of section 7 of thla act : Provided^ That nothing In this act 
shall apply to the students of the State T^'nlversity or other schools of the State 
who are or may be making their way through school by serving as barber, or 
those serving as barber in any of the eleemosynary Institntions of the State; 
nor shall the provisions of this section apply to persons serving as barber la 
towns of 1,000 Inhabitants or less. 

Sec. 9. Said examining board shall furnish to eadti person to whom a certifi- 
cate of registration is issued, a card or insignia bearing the seal of the board and 
the signature of Its president and secretary, certifying that the holder thereof is 
entitled to practice the occupation of barber In this State, and It shall be the 
duty of the holder of such card or Insignia to post the same In a conspicnons 
place in front of his working chair where it may be seen by all persons whom 
he may ser^^e. 

Sec. 10. The examining (>oard shall keep a record of all Its proceedings; 
shall also show what action was had on all applications, whether the applicant 
was registered or rejected by examination or otherwise, and such books shall 
be prima fade evidence of all matters required to be kept therein. The exam- 
ining lK)ard shall have power to adopt rules and regulations prescribing the 
sanitary requirements of barber shops; subject to the approval of the state 
health officer, and shall have said rules and regulations printed and tranamit 
a copy to each proprietor of a barber shop In the State. The failure of the 
proprietor of any barber shop In the State to comply with said sanitary mlcs 
and regulations shall be sufficient cause for the revocation of his certliicate 
of registration ; subject to the provisions of section 12 of this act. 

Sec. 11. Said board shall keep a register in which shall be entered the names 
of all persons to whom certificates are issued under this act, and said register 
shall at all times be open to public Inspection. 

Sec. 12. If any shop be found in an unsanitary condition, or If the holder of 
any oertlfloate be charged with imparting any infections disease, the board of 
examiners shall Immediately notify the local health officer thereof, and fmch 
shop may be quarantined and the barber so charged shall not practice Wa 
occupation until such quarantine shall be removed by the health officer. 

Sec. 13. To shave or trim the beard or cut the hair of any person for hire 
or pay to the person performing such service or any other person, shall be 
construed as practicing the occ\ipatlon of barber within the meaning of this 
act. 

Sec. 14. Any person practicing the occupation of barter In this State, with- 
out having obtained a certificate of registration, as provided for In this act, or 
employing a barber who has not such a certificate, or falsely pretending to be 
qualified to practice such occupation under this act, or violation of any of the 
provisions of this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof, shall be punished by a fine not less than ten (?10) dollars nor more 
than twenty -five ($25) dollars. 

Approved April 18, 1907. 

Chapter 178. — Mine regulutionf. 

Section 1. (a) Any shaft In process of sinking and any opening projeftad 
for the purpose of mining coal of all kinds shall be subjected to the provisiona 
of this act. 

(b) At the bottom of every shaft and every caging place therein a safe com- 
modious passageway must be cut around said landing place, to serve aa t 
traveling way by which employees shall pass from one side of the shaft to the 
other without passing under or on the cage. 
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(c> Tbe upper and lower landings at tbe top of each Bhaft, and the opeuinpi 
of eacli fnterniedfate aeam from or to the shaft shall be clenr and free from 
looBe materials and fshall be securely fenced with automatic or other gates or 
bars 00 as to prevent either men or materials from falling into the shaft. 

(d) Bvery hoisting shaft must be equipped with substantial cttges fitted to 
guide rails running from the top to the t>ottom. 8aid cages must be safely 
constructed, they must be furnished with suitable boiler iron covers to protect 
persons riding thereon from falling objects, and they must be equipped with 
safety catches. E%'ery cage on which people are carried must l>e fitted with iron 
bars, rings, or chains in proper place and in sufficient number to furnish a sectire 
handhold for every person permitted to ride thereon. At the top landing, cage 
sepiwrts, where necessary, must be carefully set and adjusted so as to worlc 
properly and securely hold the cages when at rest. 

In all caf>es where the human voice cnn not be distinctly heard thew shall 
l»e provided a metal tube or telephone from the top to the bottom of the shaft 
or slope through whldii conversation may be held between iiersons at the bot- 
tom and to|) of such shaft or slofie, snd that there shall also be maintained an 
HBclecit system of signaling to and from the top of the shaft or slope and each 
seam or opening. 

Every underground place on which {tersous travel, worked by self-acting 
engines, windlasses or machinery of any description shall be provided with 
practical means of signaling between the stoiH)lng places and tbe ends of the 
pisne, and shall further be provided, at Intervals of not more than sixty feet, 
with sufficient manholes for places of refuge. 

Every mine shall be supplied with props and timbers of suitable length and 
tfae, aad if from any cause the timbers are not supplied when required, the 
rnlnn^ shall vacate any and all such wor Icing places until siipplled with timber 



All openings worked out or abandoned portions of every operated mine likely 
to accumulate explosive gases or dangerous conditions shall l>e securely gobbed 
and blocked off from ttie operated iiortions thereof so as to protect ever)* Tierson 
working In such mines from all danger that may be caused or produced by such 
worked out portions of such mines. 

Sec 2. (a ) Throughout every mine there shall be maintained currants of fresh 
tli^ sufficient for the health and safety of all men and animals employed therein, 
and such ventilation shall t>e produced by a fan or some other artificial means: 
Provided, A furnace shall not be used for ventilating any mine in which ex- 
plosive gases are generated. 

(b) The quantity of air required to be kept in circulation and iiasshig a given 
point diall be not less than one hundred cubic feet per minute' f(»r each |)erson 
and not less than three hundred cubic feet iter minute for each animal In the 
mine, measured at the foot of tlie downcast, and this quantity may be Increa^ied 
at the discretion of the inspector whenever in his Judgment unusual conditions 
make a stronger current necessary. Said current shall be forcett into every 
working place throughout the mine so that all parts of the bame shall be rt^nson- 
ably free from standing powder smoke and deleterious air of any kind. 

(c) Tbe mensurcHnent of the current of nir shall be taken with an anemome- 
ter at the foot of the downcast, at the ftwt of the ui»cast and at the w<»rklng 
face of each division or split of the air current. 

<d) The main current of air shall be si>llt or subdivideil [so] as to provide a 
separate current of reasonably pure air to every one hundml men at work, and 
tlie Inspector shall have authority to order seimrate currents for HmalU»r groui>s 
of men If in his Judgment special conditions make it necessary. 

(e) The air curi-ent for ventilating the stable shall not pass into thi» intake 
air current for ventilating the working parts of the mine. 

(f ) Whenever the ln8i)ector shall find men working without stifllclent air he 
Aall at once give the mine manager or c>i)erator notice and a reasonable time 
in which to restore the current, and ui)on his or their refusal or neglect to act 
promiHly the in«i)ector may order the endangered men out of the mine. 

Hrc. 3. Immediate notice must be cmiveyt^ by the miner or mine owner to the 
Inspector upon the appearance of any large body of fire damp in any mine, 
whether accompanied by any explosion or not, and uiK>n the concurrence 
[occurrence J of any serious fire within the mine or on the surface. 

Hec. 4L Cages on which men are riding shall not be llft(»d or lowered at a rate 
jreiter than six hundred feet per minute, exceiit with the written consent of the 
Inspector. No person shall carry any t<K>ls or material with him on a cage in 
motion, except for use in making repairs, and no one shall ride on a cage while 
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the otiier cage contains a loaded car. No cage having an unstable or ndf- 
dumping platform shall be used for the carriage of men or materials unless the 
same is ])rovidcd with some convenient device by which said platform can be 
securely locked, and unless it is so lodged whenever men or material are being 
conveyed thereon. 

, Sec. 5. No miner or other person shall carry iwwder into the mine except in 
the original keg or in a regulation powder can securely fastened, and the can in 
otherwise air-tight condition. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the mine foreman to see that proper cut 
throughs lire made in all the pillars at such distances as in the judgment of 
the mine inspector may be deemed requisite, not more than twenty yards nor 
less than ten yards apart, for the purpose of ventilation and the ventilation 
shall be conducted through said cut throughs into the rooms and entries by 
means of check doors made of canvas or other material, placed on the entries 
or in other suitable places, and he shall not permit any room to be opaied in 
advance of the ventilating current. Should the miue insjiector discover any 
room, air way or other working place being driven in advance of the air current 
contrary to the requirements of this section he shall order the workmen In 
such places to cease at once until the law is complied with. 

Sec. 7. At any mine where the inspector shall find fire damp is being genet- 
ated so as to retiuire the use of a safety lanii) in any part tlieroof, the oi^erator 
of such mine u[)on receiving notice from the Inspector that one or more sucli 
lamps are necessary for the safety of the men in the mines, shall at once pro- 
cure and keep for use such number of safety lamps as may be necessary. 

Sec 8. It shall be unlawful for any miner, workman or other person know- 
ingly or carelessly to injure any shaft, safety lamp, instrument, air course or 
brattice, or to obstruct or throw open an air way, or to carry any oiien lamp 
or lighted pli>e or fire in any form into a place worked by the light of safety 
lamps or within three feet of any open powder, or to handle or disturb any iwrt 
of the hoisting machinery, or to enter any part of the mine against caution, or 
to do any willful act whereby the lives or health of persons working in mines or 
the security of the mine machinery thereof is endangered. 

Sec. D. It shall be the duty of every operator to post on the engine house and 
at the pit top of his mine. In such manner that the employees of the mine can 
read them, rules not Inconsistent with this act, plainly printed in the English 
language, which shall govern all persons working in the mine. And the posting 
of such notice, as provided, shall charge all employees of such mine with legal 
notice of the contents thereof. 

Sec. 10. The owner or operator of every mine shall provide adequate and 
accurate scales for weighing coal, and It shall be the duty of the mine iusiiector 
to examine such scales and If same are not found to be accurate he shall notify 
the owner to repair same, and If such owner falls or refuses to repair same 
within a reasonahle time said Inspector shall institute proceedings under the 
law against the proper parties. 

Sec. 11. The euii)loyee8 In any mine In this State shall have the right to em- 
ploy a check welghman at their own option and their own exi)ense. • 

Sec 12. No miner or other person employed in a mine shall use any kind of 
oil other than a good quality of lard oil for lighting purposes, except when 
repairing downcast or upcast shafts. 

Sec. 13. Any person who shall willfully violate any of the provisions of this 
act shall Ik» dcenuHl guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars, or imprisonment in the county 
jail for a i)erlod not exceeding six months. 

Sec 14. For the purpose of securing efficiency In the mine In8i)ection service 
a board of examiners, to be known as the state mining board, whose duty It 
shall 1)0 to make formal inquiry into and pass upon the practical and technical 
qualifications and personal fitness of i)ersons seeking api)ointments as state 
In.spector of mines, shall be api>plnteil by the governor. 

Sec 15. Said board shall be comiK)sed of seven members, three of whom shall 
he practical miners, three shall be mine operators, and it shall be the first duty 
of the six members thus appointed to nominate to the governor the seventh 
member of said board : Provided, That if the six members aforesaid shall fail 
for a i>erlod of ten days after their npiHilntujent to so nominate the seventh 
member, the same shall be apix)inted by the gtnernor. Such t>oard shall be 
appointed by the governor within ninety days after the passage of this act 
Said board shall liold offic<» for a i)eriod of two years and until their successors 
have been &pi)oluted and qualified. 
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Sec. 16. The board shall meet in the capitol bnildiug at Austin, within thirty 
days after its appointment and biennially thereafter, for the purpose of hearing 
applications for the office of state mining inBi)ector. It shall be the duty of 
the board to thoroughly examine all applicants who may come before it, and 
to select from among such applicants the person who in its opinion is best quali- 
fied to perform the duties of state mining inspector, and upon the nomination 
of said board the governor shall appoint the person so recommended. 

Sec. 17. The state mine insi)ector shall be a citizen of the United States, and 
shall have resided in the State of Texas for one year, of temperate habits, of 
good repute, a man of personal integrity, shall have attained the age of thirty 
years, and shall have had at least five years experience working in and around 
coal mines, and shall not have any pecuniary interest whatever in any mine In 
this State. He shall hold office for a period of two years unless sooner removed 
as provided herein. 

Sec. 18. It shall be the duty of the state mining board to exercise supervision 
over the acts of the state mine inspector, and in the event of his Inconiiieteucy 
or the neglect of his duty being proved to the board, said board shall recom- 
mend to the governor that he be removed from office and his successor shall be 
chosen as herein provided. 

Sec. 19. The state mining board shall meet twice each year and at such time 
and place as the majority may select for the purpose of receiving reports from 
the inspector and instructing him in the performance of his duty. 

Sec. 20. The members of the state mining board shall receive as compensation 
for their services the sum of five dollars per day for a period not exceeding 
thirty days in any one year and traveling expenses in going to and returning 
from board meetings. 

Sec. 21. It shall be the duty of the state mine lnsi)ector to enforce the pro- 
Tisions of this act under the instruction of the state mining board, and to make 
rei)ort to said board at its semiannual meetings and oftener if require<i. He 
shall receive for his services the sum of fifteen hundred dollars per year, and 
actual traveling expenses incurred in the discharge of his duty: /'rorirfcd, 
That his traveling expenses shall not in any one year exceed the sum of $500. 

Approved April 30, 1907. 

UTAH. 

ACTS OF 1007. 
Chapter 33. — Mine rrgulations — Care of injured persons. 

Section 1. At all mines in the State of T'tah where ten or more men are em- 
ployed, it shall be the duty of the operator or owners thereof to keep readily 
accessible a proiierly constructed stretcher, a woolen blanket, a waterproof 
blanket and a supply of linseed oil, antiseptic gauze, carbolated vaseline, 
sponges, soap, liniment, carbolic acid, rubber bandages, suitable towels and wash 
bashis, all for the comfort and treatment of anyone injured in such mine. 

Sec 2. Any willful neglect, refusal or failure to do the things required to be 
done by the preceding section, or any attempt to obstruct or interfere with the 
complying with the provisions of this act, shall be deemed a misdemeanor pun- 
ishable by a fine in any sum less than three hundreti dollars, or, by Imiirlson- 
nient in the county jail not to exceed six months, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

Approved this 11th day of March, 1007. 

(Miapter 70. — Interfercnee icHh employment. 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any person, i)ersons, association of per- 
sons, combination of persons, or body of iiersons to interfere with the rights 
"f any Individual engaged in labor, to exercise his full privileges unde** the 
Constitution of this State or of the T'nlted States, as to where he shall be em- 
ployed, by whom he shall be employed and at what compensation he shall be 
^mployetl. 

Sec. 2. Anyone violating the provisions of this act shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 

Approved this 14th day of March, 1907. 
63675— Xo. 79—09 23 
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Chapter 131. — Bureau of ntatistics. 

Section 1. Section 1, chapter 55 Laws of Utah 1901 is hereby amended to 
reed as follows: 

Section 1. A state bureau of statistics is hereby created and established and 
the said bureau shall be under the control of the state auditor. The state 
auditor shall be ex otBcio the commissioner of said state bureau of statistics. 

Sec. 3w The state auditor who by this act is made ex officio the commlsffioocr 
of the state bureau of statistics shall appoint a chief clerk or deputy commis- 
sioner who shall receive such compoksation as [is] prorided by law. 

Approved this 23d day of March, 1907. 

Chapter 154. — Examination, etc., of barbers. 

Section 1. Sections 1, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 13 and 14 of chapter 137, I^ws of Utah, 
190:5, are hereby amended to read as follows: 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any person to follow the occupation of a 
barber, barber's apprentice or to conduct a barber shop, barber school or barber 
college In this State unless he shall have first obtained a certificate of registration 
as provided in this act. A iierson so engaged less than six months shall be con- 
sidered an apprentice and at the expiration of six months of such employment 
shall be subject to the provisions of this act as hereinafter provided- No person 
practicing the occupation of a barl)er in any barber school or college in this State 
shall serve a person afflicted with erysipelas^ eczema, impetigo, sycosis, tubercu- 
losis, or any other contagious or infectious disease. Any person so afflicted is 
hereby prohibited from being barbered in any barber shop, barber school or col- 
lege in this State. 

Any violation of this section will be considered a misdemeanor as provided for 
in this act. 

Sec. 5. Such board shall have power to adopt reasonable rules and regulations 
prescribing the »initary requirements of a barber shop, barber school or college, 
subject to the approval of the state board of health and to cause the rules and 
regulations 80 approved to be printed in a suitable form and to transmit a 
copy thereof to the proprietor of each barber shop, barber school or college in 
this State. 

It shall be the duty of every proprietor or person operating a barber shoiv 
barber school or college in this State to keep posted in a conspicuous place in his 
shoj), school or college, so as to be easily read by his customers a copy of sach 
rules and regulations. A failure of any such proprietor or manager to keep such 
rules so iK)sted, or to observe the requirements thereof, shall be sufficleot 
grounds for the revocation of his license, but no license shall be revoked without 
a reasonable opportunity being offered to such propriet(H* or manager to be 
heard in his defense. Any member of said board shall have power to enter and 
make examination of any barber shop, barber school or college in this State 
during business houra for the purpose of ascertaining the sanitary couditioii 
thereof. Any barber shop, burber school or college in this State in which tools* 
appliances ami furnishings in use therein are kept in an unclean or insanitary 
condition so as to endanger health, is hereby declared to be a public nuisance 
and the proprietor thereof shall be subject to prosecution and punishment there- 
for. Each member of said board shall have i)ower to administer oaths, and the 
boiird may at its discretion ai)polut dei)uties who shall exercise the powers 
herein granted to said board, said deputies to serve without pay. 

Sec. (i. Each member of said board shall receive a compensation of four dol- 
lars per day for actual service, and ten cents for each mile actually traveled la 
attending tVie duties of the board, which compensation shall be paid out of any 
moneys in the hands of the treasurer of said board, after an allowance thwoof 
by the board upon an Itemized and verified claim thereof being filed with the 
secretary by the member claiming the same, but hi no e\'ent shall any iwrt of 
the expeuF'o of the board or any member thereof be paid out of the state 
treasury. 

Sec. S). Every iK»rsou now engaged In the (K-cuimtlon of a barber in this State 
shall, within IK) days after the approval of this act, file with the secretary of 
said board an affidavit slotting forth his name, residence and the length of time 
during whleh. and the place where he has practiced such occupation, and shall 
pay to the treasurer of said board one dollar, and a certificate of registration 
entitling him to practice vixld occui)atlon thereupon shall be issued to him. 
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Sec IOl Any person other than those mentioned in section 9 desiring to ob- 
tain a certificate of registration under this act shall make application to said 
boird therefor, and shall pay to the treasurer of said board an examination fee 
of 15.00, and shall present himself at the next regular meeting of the board for 
tbe examination of applicants, whereupon said l>oard sliall proceed to examine 
nid person, and being satisfied that he is above the age of 16 years, of good 
moral character, free from contagious or infectious diseases ; that be had either 
studied the occupation for six months as an apprentice under a qualified prac- 
ticing barber, or that he has studied the occupation in a barl>er school or college 
as defined by this act, for six months or has practiced the occupation for at 
least six months and is possessed of a reqnisite skill in said occupation to 
properly perform all the duties thereof, including his ability in the preparation 
of tools, sliaving, hair cutting and a thorough knowledge of the sanitary re- 
quirements of a barber shop, barber school or college, and all the duties and 
senices incident thereto, his name sliall then be entered by the board in the 
register hereinafter provided for, and a certificate of registration shall be issued 
to him authorizing him to practice said occupation in this State: Provided, 
That whenever it api^ears that the applicant has insufficient knowledge of the 
sanitary requirements of a barber shop, school or college to prevent the spread 
of disease, the board may withhold from him a qualified barber certificate if it 
shall appear that he is not qualified to practice the said occupation. 

Sec. 11. A barber school or college is hereby declared to be a school or college 
cmdncted by suitable persons who are authorized to practice the occupation of 
a barber In this State, and in which all instruction is given by competent per- 
S0O8 so authorized and In which the course and period of training shall comply 
with the rules and regulations of said board specifically adopted for the gov- 
ernment of barber schools or colleges. 

Sec. 13. Every approitice, in order to avail himself of the provisions of this 
act, must file with the secretary of the board a statement in writing showing 
the name and place of business of his employer, the date of commencement of 
employment with him, and the full name and age of said apprentice, and shall 
pay to tbe treasurer of said board a fee of one dollar. 

Sec. 14. Said board shall furnish to each person to whom a certificate of 
registratioa is issued and to each registered apprentice a card or insignia bear- 
hig the seal of the board and the signature of Its president and secretary, 
certifying that the holder thereof is entitled to practice the occupation of a 
barber's apprentice in this State, and it shall be the duty of the holder of 
nch card or insignia to post the same in a conspicuous place in front of his 
working chair, where it may readily be seen by all persons whom he may serve. 
Said card or insignia shall be renewed on or before the first day of July of 
each year and the holder of said certificate of registration or apprentice card 
shall pay to the secretary of said board the sum of one dollar for such renewal 
card or insignia. V\xm the failure of any holder of a certificate of rogistrn- 
fion oi* apprentice card to apply for a renewal of his card or insignia on or 
before the first day of July in each year, his said certificate or appreiitlci* 
card may be revoked by said board, subject to the provisions of section 16 of 
this act. 

Approved this 25th day of March, 1007. 

WASHINGTON'. 

ACTS OF 1907. 

Chapter 20. — Hours of labor of cmploifccs on railroadft. 

Sbctioh 1. It shall be unlawful for any common carrier by railroad or any 
^ Its officers or agents, to require or i)ermit any employee engaged in or con- 
hected with the movement of any train to remain on duty more than sixteen 
^Wttecutlve hours, except when by casualty occurring after such employee has 
•ttrted on his trip; or, except by accident or unavoidable delay of trains sohed- 
■led to make connection with the train on which such employee Is serving, he 
ta prevented from reaching his terminal; or, to require or i>emiit any such 
•fflployee who has been on duty slxtoen consecutive hours to go on duty withoiit 
biving had at least ten hours ofl* duty ; or. to require or permit any such em- 
ployee who has been on duty sixteen hours in the aggregate in any twenty-four 
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hour iwrlod to continue on diitj' without having had at leaist eight hours off duty 
within the twenty-four hour i)eriod. . 

Sec. 2. That any such common carrier, or any of its officers or agents viola tiag 
any of the provisions of this act is hereby declared to be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be liable to a penalty of not less than one hun- 
dred or more than one thousand dollars for each and every such violation to be 
recovered in a suit or suits to be brought by the attorney -general 1 ; and it shall 
be the duty of the attorney-general to bring such suits uiK>n duly verified In- 
formation being lodged with him of such violation having occurred, in any 
8Ui)erior court ; and it shall also be the duty of the railroad comniission to fully 
investigate all cases of the violation of this act, and to lodge with the attorney- 
general information of any such violation as may come to its knowledge. 

Approved by the governor February 18, 1907. 

Chafteb 128. — Employment of children — Age Umit, 

[See nullctin No. 73, p. 800.1 

Chapter 1.38. — Railroads — Blocking frogs^ etc. 

Section 1. Section 1 of an act ♦ ♦ ♦ approved March 6th, IS&O, Is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

Section 1. Any person or persons, railroad comimnies or corporations, owuio; 
or oi)erating a railroad or railroads in this State, shall be and are hereby 
required on or before the first day of October, 1809, to so adjust, fill, block and 
securely guard the frogs, switches and guard rails on their roads as to protect 
and prevent the feet of employees and other persons from being caught therein. 
Any railroad oi)eratlng within this State, shall not employ or use as flagman any 
l)erson or i»ers<)ns who can not rend, write and siieak the English language. 

Approved by the governor March 12th, 1907. 

Chapter 175. — 8aio guards in shingle mills. 

Section 1. An act entitled "An act for the purpose of protecting knot sawyew 
in shingle mills, and requiring owners and oi)erators of shingle mills to protect 
knot saws with metallic saw guards, imposing penalties for failure to do so. and 
declaring the law of negligence In cases where any iierson is injured by any knot 
saw not protected by metallic saw guard," approved March 1st, 1^5, is hereby 
rei)ealeil. 

Approved by the governor March 15, 1907. 

Chapter 200. — Inspection of steam vessels. 

Section 1. The commissioner of labor shall be charge<l with the administra- 
tion of the provisions of this act, shall employ the necessary Inspectors to 
enable him to carry said provisions into effect, and shall exercise supervision 
over them in the iwrformance of their duties. 

Sec. 2. The commissioner of labor shall annually, or oftener if he has good 
cause to l)elieve it reasonable. Inspect, or cause to be inspected, every steam 
vessel or other vessel operatetl by machinery engaged in carrying passengers for 
hire or towing for hire, excepting vessels which are subject to Inspection under 
the laws of the Vnitod States, examine carefully her hull, boats and other equip- 
ment, examine her engine and boilers, ascertain how long it will be safe to use 
the same, determine the pressure of steam to be allowed and so regulate tlie 
fusible plugs, safety valves and steam cocks as to insure safety, and be may 
require such changes, repairs and improvements to be adopted and used as he 
may deem expedient for the contemplated route. He shall also fix the number 
of passeng(»rs that may be transported. lie shall also, whenever he deems It 
expedient, visit any vessel licensed under this act and examine into her condition 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not any party thereon having a 
(ertiflcate from him has conformed to and obeyed the conditions of such cer 
tificate and the provisions of this act. The owner, master, pilot, captain of 
engineer of such vessel shall answer all reasonable questions, and shall gU'e a/i 
the information in his or their iK)wer, in regard to said vessel, her machinery 
and the manner of managing the same. lu case of damage by fire or by ex()lo- 
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Men or by means of an electrical apparatus, he may Investigate the cause thereof, 
und if found by him to have been occasioned by a violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this act, or of the orders, regulations and requirements issued by 
bim, he shall so certify to the prosecuting attorney of the county where such 
violation occurred, together with the names of the persons guilty thereof and of 
the witnesses. 

Sec. 3. The commissioner shall also test the boilers of all steam vessels, 
before the same shall be used, and at least once in every year thereafter. In 
subjecting to the hydrostatic test, boilers called and usually known under the 
designation of high pressure boilers, the hydrostatic pressure applied must be in 
proportion of one hundred and fifty pounds to the square inch to one hundred 
pounds to the square inch of the steam pressure allowed. And in subjecting to 
the hydrostatic test, that class of boilers usually designated ond known as low 
pressure boilers, the commissioner shoU allow as the working power of each 
new boiler, a pressure of only three-fourths the number of pounds to the square 
inch, to which k shall have been subjected by the hydrostatic test, and found to 
be sufficient therefor; but should said commissioner be of the opinion that such 
lK>iler, by reason of its construction or material will not safely allow so high a 
working i)ressure he may, for reasons specifically stated in his certificate, fix the 
working i)ressure of such boiler at less than three-fourths of said test pressure; 
sad no boiler or pii^e, or any of the connections therewith, shall be ai)proved, 
which is made in whole or in part, of bad material, or is unsafe in its form, 
or dangerous from defective workmanship, age, use or other cause. In addi- 
tion to the hydrostatic test as herein provided, the commissioner may cause a 
hammer test to be made and an internal examination of such boiler or boilers 
80 tested, whenever deemed necessary. Any boiler having been in use ten years 
or more may be drilled at the bottom of shell or boiler, and also at such other 
points as the inspectors may direct to determine the thickness of such material 
at those points, and the general condition of such boiler or boilers at the time 
of insi)ection and the steam pressure allowed shall be determined by such ascer- 
tained thickness and general condition of the l)oiler. He shall also see that all 
connections to the said boiler or engines are of suitable material, size and cim- 
struction ; and that the boiler, machinery and appurtenances are such as may 
be employed with safety in the service to be performed. He shall also satisfy 
himself that the safety valves are of suitable dimensions and that the weights 
of the same are properly adjusted, so as to allow no greater pressure than the 
maximum amount prescribed by him; and that there is a sufiicient number of 
gauge cocks, proi>erly attached to the boiler, so as to indicate the quantity of 
water therein ; and suitable steam gauges to correctly show the amount of steam 
carried; and as to any other matter coimected witli such steam vessel or the 
machinery thereof, that to said commissioner shall seem necessary to the safety 
of her passengers and crew. And he shall make such insi)ectiou, examination 
and test of naphtha launches and electric launches and their apparatus and 
machinery, as will enable him to determine whether they can be safely used in 
navigation. 

Sec. 4. The commissioner, if satisfied that such vessel Is In all resiiects safe 
and conforms to the requirements of this act, shall make and subscribe dupli- 
cate certificates, setting forth the age of the vessel, the date of insi)ection, the 
name of the vessel, the name of the owner, the master, the number of licensed 
officers and crew which he deems necessary to manage the vessel with sjifety, 
the number of boats and life-preservers requlreil. and the number of iwissengers 
timt she can safely carry, and if a steam vessel, the age of the boiler, and the 
pressure of steam she Is authorized to carry. One of such certificates shall be 
kept posted in some conspicuous place on the vessel to be designated by the 
commissioner in the certificate and the other copy shall be kept by the com- 
missioner and by him recorded In a book to be kept for that purix)se. If the 
commissioner refuses to grant a certificate of approval, he shall make a state- 
ment in writing, giving his reasons for such refusal, and deliver the same to 
the owner or master of the vessel. 

Sec 6. All steamboats and other vessels to which this act Is applicable, shall 
hereafter be so constructe<l that the wootlwork about the boilers, chimneys, fire 
boxes, cook houses, stove and steam pipes, or any machinery or apparatus In- 
volving danger of fire, where such wo<Hlwork is exposed to Ignition, shall be so 
Rhlelded by some Incombustible material, that the air may circulate freely 
I»etween such material and woodwork or other Ignltlble substances, and before 
panting a certificate of insi)ection, the commissioner shall nMjuire that all other 
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necessary provisions be made throughout such vessel, as he may Judge ex- 
X)edient to guard against loss or damage by Are. 

Sec. 13. Whoever intentionally loads or obstructs, or causes to be loaded or 
obstructed, in any way, the safety valve of the boiler, or employs any other 
means or device whereby the boiler may be subjected to a greater pressure than 
the amount allowed by the commissioner's certificate, or intentionally deraniTes 
or hinders the operation of any machinery or device employed to denote the 
stage of the water or steam in any boiler, or to give warning of any approach- 
ing danger, or intentionally permits the water to fall below the prescribed low 
water limit of the boiler, shall forfeit to the State of Washington the sum of 
five hundred dollars for each violation. 

Sec. 14. Every person employed as master, pilot or engineer on board of a 
steam vessel or a vessel propelled by machinery, carrying passengers for hire 
or towing for hire, shall be examined by the commissioner as to his qualifica- 
tions, and if satisfied therewith he shall grant him a license for the term of one 
year for such boat, boats or cluss of boats as said commissioner may specify in 
such license. In a proi>er case, the license may permit and specify that tlie 
master may act as pilot, and in case of small vessels also as engineer and pilot. 
The license shall be framed under glass, and posted in some conspicuous place 
on the veHsel on which he may act. Whoever acts as master, pilot or engineer, 
without having first received such license, or upon a boat or class of boats not 
specified in his license, shall be liable to a i)enalty of fifty dollars for each dar 
that he so acts, except as in this act otherwise specified, and sach license may 
be revoked by the commissioner for intemi>erance, incompetency or willfnl viola- 
tion of duty. 

Skc. 20. No master, engineer or other person having charge of the boiler or 
apparatus for the generation of steam of any steamboat or vessel hIuiII create, 
or allow to be created any undue or unsafe quantity of steam iu order to in- 
crease the speed of such boat or to excel another boat in speed. Any ^lerson vio- 
lating provisions of this section shall forfeit to the State of Washington tbe 
sum of five dollars for every such violation. 

Sec. 21. Every master of a steamboat or vessel who shall violate any of the 
prectHllng sections of this act shall, for every such violation, forfeit to the State 
of Washington the sum of two hundred and fifty dollars, unless a different 
penalty is prescribed. 

Sec. 23. The master of every vessel shall keep a copy of the preceding sections 
of this act posted in a conspicuous place on such vessel for the inspection of all 
persons on board thereof. Every master violating the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall forfeit to the State of Washington, twenty-five dollars, and the addi- 
tional sum of twenty-five dollars for each month while such violation continues. 

Sec. 24. The commissioner shall on or before the first day of January In each 
year, make a verified rei>ort to the governor, containing a detailed statement of 
the names and number of vessels examlneil and licensed, the names and number 
of vessels to which licenses were refused and stating the reasons for the refusal, 
the names and number of persons examined aud licensed, the names and number 
to whom licenses were refused and stating the reasons therefor, aud may hi- 
clude in such report any other luforniatlon he may deem desirable. 

Sec. 26. For each insixjction provided for in sections two and three of this act 
the owner or master of each vessel shall pay the commissioner of labor an in- 
spection fee, which shall not be less than five dollars, nor more than twenty 
dollars, to be fixed by the commissioner of labor with reference to the slase of tbe 
vesst^l InspecttHl. For each license Issuoil under section eighteen of this act the 
person so licensed shall pay to the commissioner of labor the sum of five dollars 
All of the fe<»s received from this source shall be accounted for by the commia- 
sloner of labor to the state treasurer, and credited to the general fund. 

Sec. 27. The insi)ectors provided for in this act shall receive seven dollars pt'r 
diem for the time actually engaged in making the insiiectlons and examinations 
provldwl for herein, and shall be paid nec^essary traveling expenses when mak- 
ing such insiHX'tlous aud conducting such examinations at other than the domi- 
cile of said inspwtors. 

Sec. 28. Any liisi^ector duly employed by the commissioner of labor for tbe 
execution of any of the provisions of this act, shall be deemed to be a deputy 
of dixUl commissioner for the puriioses hereof, and may perform any act and 
exercise any authority herein prescrilMHl for the commissioner of labor. 

Approved by the governor March loth, 11K)7. 
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CoAPTEB 205. — Inspection of factories, etc, 

[See Bulletin No. 73, pp. 909 to 972.] 

Chapteb 224. — Railroad employees — Purchase of uniforms. 

Section 1. It shall be tinl awful for any railroad or other transport}) t ion com- 
pany doing business in the State of Washington, or of any otiicer, agent or 
servant of such railroad or other transportation company, to require any con- 
ductor, engineer, bra Iceman, fireman, purser, or other employee, as a condition 
of his continued employment, or otherwise to require or compel, or attempt to 
require or compel, any such employees to purchase of any such railroad or other 
transportation company or of any particular person, firm or corporation or at 
any particular place or places, any uniform or other clothing or apparel, re- 
quired by any such railroad or other transportation company to be used by any 
such employee in the performance of his duties as such ; and any such railroad 
or transportation company or any officer, agent or servant thereof, who shall 
order or require any conductor, engineer, brakeman, fireman, purser, or other 
person in its employ, to purchase any uniform or other clothing or apparel as 
aforesaid, shall be deemed to have required such purchase as a condition of 
such employee's continued employment. 

Sec. 2. Any railroad or other transportation company doing business in the 
State of Washington, or any officer, agent or servant thereof, violating any of 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine in any sum not less than one 
hundred dollars ($100) nor more than five hundred dollars (loOO), or by im- 
prisonment in the county Jail of the county where the misdemeanor is com- 
mitted, not exceeding six months. 

Approved by the governor March 16th, 1907. 

Chapter 220. — Railroads — Accidents — Safety appliances. 

Sectioit 10. There shall be added to said act [chapter 81, Acts of 19051 to be 
designated as section 28 the following: 

Section 28. The [railroad] commission is hereby authorized and directed to in- 
vestigate all accidents that may occur ui>on any railroad oi)erating in this State 
resulting in loss of life to any imssenger or employee. Said commission is 
hereby anthorlKed to administer oaths and examine such witnesses as it may 
deem necessary and projier to thoroughly ascertain the cause and for the pur- 
pose of fixing the resimnsibility therefor. Such examination and investigation 
may be made by the commission or any one of the commissioners, or the same 
may be made by Its Insiieotor of tracks and equipment, and such inspector shall 
have tile right to administer oaths and examine witnesses in case the investi- 
gation Is made by him. The commission shall report to the governor from 
time to time the result of all such investigations. 

Sec. 13. There shall be added to said act to lye designated as section 31 the 
following: 

See. 31. It shall be unlawful for any railroad or railway corporation or com- 
pany owning and oi>eratlng, or operating, or that may hereafter own or oi)erate, 
a railroad in whole or in part in this State to knowingly or negligently use or 
operate any car, tender or locomotive, that is defective, or any car or locomo- 
tive upon which the machinery or attachments thereto belonging are in any 
manner defective, or to knowingly operate its train over any defective or dan- 
gerous track, bridge or structure. 

Sec. 14. There shall bo added to said act to be designated as section 32 the 
following : 

Sec. 32. Every railroad cori)oration owning or operating a railroad or pnrt of 
a railroad in this State shall on or before the first day of January, 1(K)S, e<iuii) 
and furnish all cars owned or leased and used by it in its service in this Slate 
with automatic couplers, coui>ling automatically, which can be coupletl and un- 
coupled without the necessity of men going between the ends of the cars, and 
shall equip, furnish and oi)erate all cars in Its i)assenccr service, and nt»t less 
than 80 per cent, of such cars in its freight service with i»erfei*tly acting air 
brakes, and alFO with good and sufficient hand brakes, and in such a manner 
as to enable the engip'»cr under ordinary conditions to control the si>etHl of the 
train without the use ^f linnd brakes, and no freight train shall after such date 
be run by any such rnilroad coriwration over any i>nrt of its road lyiin? within 
this State, unless the cars composing such freight train are so furnished and 
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equipped. All freight cat's shall be equlpiied and provided with proper grab 
irons, ladders aud stirrups, securely bolted on so as to enable the employees to 
climb upon aud off such cars with safety : Provided, hotccver, Tliat this secti(m 
shall not apply to boarding and outfit cars when moved as work trains, or to 
trains consisting wholly of logging trucks and a passenger car or caboose, or 
to freight trains consisting of not to exceed fifty per cent, of logging trucks. 

Sec. 15. There shall be added to said act to be designated as section 33 the 
following : 

Sec. 33. An inspector of safety appliances and tracks, bridges aud structures 
shall be api)oint(Hl b^- the railroad commission of Washington, at a salary of 
not to exceed two thousand dollars per annum. Such inspector sluill not be an 
officer of any railroad operating in this State, nor shall he he interested, directly 
or indirectly, in the stock or bonds of any railroad company, and he shall have 
had at least seven years actual experience in the operating department of some 
railroad. Before entering on his duties, the said inspector shall give a bond 
to the State of Washington in the sum of five thousand dollars secured by a 
bond and security company acceptable to the railroad commission conditioned 
for the faithful performance of his duties, and shall make aud file an affidavit 
that he is not an officer or director of any railroad company, aud is not directly 
or indirectly interested in the stock or bonds of any railroad company, and 
such other facts as are required of employees of the State. 

Sec. 16. There shall be added to said act to be designated as section 34 the 
following: 

Sec. 34. It shall he the duty of the insi>ector to ins[)ect the couplers, air brakes 
and automatic ])ower brakes found on the cars and engines, and the grab 
irons, ladders, stirru])s and hand brakes on all freight cars of any railroad in 
Washington, and make such rei)ort of his insi)ection to the railroad commissioD 
as it may order and i*equire, rei)orting all cars, tenders and engines, giving the 
number of the same, the road on which they are found and the road owning 
same If known which is found to have a defective coupler, brake or other 
defect rendering the operation thereof in any way dangerous, particularly 
describing such defects. lie shall on discovering a defective coupler, brake or 
other defect rendering the use of such car, tender or engine dangerous im- 
mediately reiK)rt the same to the superintendent of the road on which It is 
found and to the agent thereof at the nearest station, describing the defect. 
Such inspector may, on the discovery of the defective coupler, brake or other 
defect rendering the use of such car, tender or engine dangerous condemn such 
car, tender or engine, and order the same out of service until repaired and put 
in good working order. He shall in addition thereto insi)ect the tracks, bridgea* 
and structures of all lines of railroad oi)eratiug in this State, and la case be 
finds such track, bridge or structure defective or unsafe in any particular, he 
shall reiiort such condition to the railroad commission and in addition thereto 
shall rei>ort the same to the divisional sui)erintendent of such railroad. In 
case any truck is foiuid so defective as to be dangerous to the employees or 
traveling public for a train or trains to be oi»erated over the same, the inspector 
is hereby authorized to condemn such track, bridge, or structure and notify the 
railroad ('oniniission nnd the railroad divisional superintendent of such road of 
his action concerning the same, reporting in detail the defects complained of, 
and the work and improvements necessary to be done to reimir such defects 
He shall also rei)ort to the railroad commission of Washington the violation of 
any law governing, controlling or affecting the conduct of railroads within this 
State. Such insi>ector shall have the right and privilege of riding upon any 
engine either on pasttenger or freight trains, or on caboose of freight train for 
the puri)ose of insiiecting the track of any road In this State : Provided^ That 
the engineer or conductor In charge of any such engine or caboose may require 
such ln8i)ec*tc>r to produce his authority under the seal of the railroad commis- 
sion of Washington showing that he is such lnsi)ector. The inspector shall be 
an enu)loyee of the railroad commission of Washington, and he shall perform 
in addition to the duties above described such other and further duties as the 
commission may require of him. 

Sec. 17. There shall be added to said act to be designated as section 35 the 
following: 

Sec. 35. Whenever the railroad commission of Washington has reasonaWe 
grounds to believe either on complaint made to it or otherwise that any of the 
tracks, bridges or other structures of any railroads in this State, or the 
couplers, air bnikes, or automatic ptiwer brakes of any cars, tenders and 
engines, or the grao Irons, ItidderF, and stirrups of any freight car used in this 
State are In a condition which renders them or any of them dangerous or unfit 
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for the transportation of passengers or the carrying of freight, it shall forth- 
with cause the same to be inspected and exaniineil, and If on such examination 
of said commission or its insi>ector or agents it is of the opinion that any such 
tracks, bridges, structures, cars, tenders or engines are mifit for the tran8ix>rta- 
tion of passengers and freight with safety, it shall immediately give to the 
superintendent or other executive officer of the company operating such road 
notice of the condition thereof and of the repairs or reconstruction necessary 
to place the same in a safe condition, and it may also prescribe the rate of 
speed for trains passing over such dangerous or defective track, bridge or 
other structure until the repairs or reconstruction required are made, and 
may also prescribe the time within which such repairs or reconstructions must 
be made, or if in its opinion it is needful or proi)er, it may forbid the running 
of passenger trains over such defective track, bridge or structure until such 
repairs are made. If any superintendent or other executive officer receiving 
such notice and order neglects for two days after receiving the same to direct 
the pro|)er subordinate officer to run the trains over such defective track, bridge 
or other structure at a speed not greater than that so prescribed, or if the 
running of such trains is forbidden, then to stop running trains over the same, 
or if any engineer, conductor or other employee knowingly disobeys such order, 
every superintendent, officer, engineer, conductor or emploj-ee so offending 
slrnll be fined in any sum not exceeding five hundred dollars, or be imprisoned 
for any iieriod not exceeding one year, or both, at the discretion of the court ; 
and the company operating such road, if it neglects or without good cause 
fails to make the repairs or reconstruction prescribed by the commission in 
the time limited shall for each day that such repair or reconstruction is 
delayed beyond the time prescribed, forfeit and imy to the State the sum of 
one hundred dollars. ♦ ♦ • 

Sec. 18. There shall be added to said act to be designated as section 36 the 
following : 

Sec. 36. Any railroad whose superintendent, officer or agent shall recei\-e 
such notice of a defective coupler, brake or other defect rendering the use of 
such car, tender or engine dangerous shall cause the same to be immediately re- 
paired. On receiving from the insi)ector an order condemning any car, tender or 
engine, the employees of the road in charge of said car, tender or engine shall 
put the same out of service at the first freight divisional terminal, or, in case the 
inspector so orders, at the first station reached. Any railroad whose superin- 
tendent, officer or agent shall receive notice of a defei't in the track, or any 
bridge or other structure, shall cause the same to be inimeiliately repaired and 
on receiving from the commission an order condemning the track, bridge or 
structure, no train excepting for the puriwse of repairing shall be run over the 
wrnie until the defects ])ointed out are remedied and repaired. 

Sec. 19. There shall be added to said act to be designated as section 37 the 
following : 

Sec. 37. It shall be the duty of the general manager, sui)erintendent or other 
proper officer of every railroad operating in this State to make to the railroad 
commission of Washington at its office a monthly report under oath of all the 
collisions of trains, or where any train or imrt of a train accidentally leaves 
the track, and of all accidents which may occur to its passengers or employees 
Willie In the service of such road and actually on duty, which reiwrt shall state 
the nature and cause thereof and the circumstances conue^^ted therewith: Pro- 
vided, however^ That neither said reiwrt nor any i>art thereof shall be admitted 
as evidence or used for any puri)ose against such railroad so making such reiM)rt 
in any suit or action for damages growing out of any matter mentioned in said 
report; that the railroad commission of Washington is herel)y authorized to 
prescribe for such railroad a method and form of making the report in this 
section provided. 

Sec. 20. There shall be added to said act to be designated as section 38 tlie 
following : 

Sec. 38. Any railroad, divisional superintendent, agent, officer or employee of 
any railroad operating in this Stote who shall willfully and knowingly violate 
any of the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mlstlemeanor and 
on conviction thereof shall be fined In any sum not exwHMlIng five hundred 
dollarB. 

Approved by the governor March 16th, 1907. 

Chapteb 231. — Employment of childmi — School attendance, 

[See Bulletin No. 73, p. 800.] 
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Chapteb 59. — Hours of labor of telegraph operators, etc, on railroads. 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any person, corporation or association, 
operating a railroad within this State to permit any person employed by them, 
or on their railroad, in the capacity of telephone or telegraph operator, whose 
duty it is to space or block trains or engines, or handle train orders governing 
the movement of trains or engines, or handling interlocking switches governing 
the movement of trains or engines, to permit such telephone or telegraph oper- 
ator so employed to be on duty more than eight hours In any twenty-four con- 
secutive hours: Provided, That the provisions of this act shall apply only to 
such parts of a railroad where three or more passenger trains pass each way in 
twenty-four consecutive hours, or where ten or more freight trains pass each 
way in twenty-four consecutive hours, or at any office where said telegraph or 
telephone operators are employed twenty or more hours In twenty-four consecu- 
tive hours : And provided further. That in case of necessity caused by the sick- 
ness of any such operators or by an accident on such railroad, such telephone 
and telegraph operators may be permitted to be on duty for a period of twelve 
consecutive hours in any twenty-four consecutive hours, but such extension 
of time shall extend only for a period long enough to enable such railroad com- 
pany to supply the required number of operators at such office, and shall In no 
case extend over a period of more than two days, nor under this provision shall 
it be lawful for any telegraph or telephone operator to be on duty tn-elve con- 
secutive hours in any twenty-four consecutive hours for more than three times 
in any calendar month ; but nothing in this act shall prevent any such company 
and oi)erator agreeing to a longer day than eight hours, but in no case shall 
any such operator be permitted to be on duty longer than twelve consecutive 
hours in any twenty-four consecutive hours under such agreement. 

Sec. 2. Any person, corporation or association convicted of violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and pay a fine of one hun- 
dred dollars for the first offense, and for each offense committed after the first 
conviction hereunder, pay a fine of three hundred dollars. 

Approved by the governor February 25, 1907. 

Chapter 78. — Mine regulations. 

Section 1. There is herel>y created an executive department to be known 
as the " dei)artment of mines " which shall have for Its purpose the supervision 
of the execution and enforcement of all State laws pertaining to the inspection 
of mines, heretofore and lieroafter enacted for the ssifety of persons employed 
within or at the mines within this State, and the protection of mine property 
and other property used In and In connection therewith; and the said depart- 
ment of mines shall be In charge of an official to be known as the chief of the 
department of mines, who shall have full charge of said department, and who 
shall superintend and direct the Inspection of mines ns herein provided and as 
provided by any other State law not in conflict with this act. 

The chief of the department of mines shall keep a record of all Inspectlmis 
made by himself and the district mine inspectors, which shall be a permanent 
record properly Indexed; the record of the department of mines shall at all 
times be oi»en to inspection by any citizen of this State, and upon the request 
of the governor of the State the chief of the department of mines slnili lay 
said nH'ords before said officer, also maps of mines furnished the chief of the 
department of mines by tlie district mine insi>ectors; any chief of the depart- 
ment of mines who shall violate any of the provisions of this act shall, upon 
conviction, be fined not loss than tweuty-flve nor more than two hundred dol- 
lars, and may In the discretion of the court be imprisoned in the county Jail 
not exceeding one year. 

The chief of the department of mines shall be a male citizen of West Vir- 
ginia, and shall l>e a competent person, having had at least eight years' experi- 
ence In the working, voiitilation and drainage of conl mines in this State, and 
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baring a practical and scientific knowledge of all noxious and danj,-erous gases 
found In such mines, and to enable the said chief of the deiwirtnient of mines 
to perform his duties he shall have the same authority to visit, enter and 
examine, the mines as Is conferred upon the district mine lnai)ector, and he 
shall have the authority to call the assistance of any one of the district mine 
Inspectors to any district in the State. 

The present chief mine Inspector of this State, who according to this act, Is 
designated as chief of the department of mines, shall continue In ofllce under 
the title of chief of the department of mines until July one, one thousand nine 
hundred and nine, the expiration of the term for which he was api)ointed as 
chief mine insi)ector, or until his successor shall be duly appointed and quali- 
fied, nnless sooner removed as provided by law ; and the governor of this State, 
shall with the consent of the senate, appoint a chief orf the department of 
mines whose term of office shall begin July one, one thousand nine hundred 
and nine, and shall be for four years, or until his successor shall be duly 
appointed and qualified; and the governor, with the consent of the senate, shall 
each four years thereafter, apiwlnt a chief of the department of mines for the 
term of four years or until his successor be appointed and qualified. 

The salary of the chief of the department of mines shall be twenty-four 
hundred dollars, and traveling expenses, which shall be paid monthly out of 
the state treasury upon a requisition upon the state auditor, properly certi- 
fied by the chief of the department of mines. 

Sec 2. Within thirty days after this act becomes a law the chief of the 
department off mines shall appoint such an additional number of district mine 
tospectors, which with those now In office, shall give one Inspector for each 
mining district within the State, as hereinafter provided, whose term of office 
shall expire the first day of July, one thousand nine hundred and nine, or when 
their successors be appointed and qualified, unless sooner removed as provided 
by law, and he shall direct or prescribe In which of said districts each of said 
tospectors shall ser^'e; and he shall each four years thereafter appoint one 
hwpector for each of said districts. 

The salary of each district mine Inspector shall be eighteen hundred dollars 
per annum, and actual expenses; such salary and expenses shall be paid monthly 
out of the state treasury upon the approval of the chief of the department of 
mines: Provided, That before payment of such exi^enses shall be made to the 
taspector he shall file an account of such expenses, verified by his affidavit, 
showing that they accrued In the discharge of his official duties; every i)erson 
80 appointed district mine insi)ector must be a citizen of West Virginia, having 
a practical knowledge of mining and the proper ventilation and drainage of 
mines and a knowledge of the gases met with in coal mines, and must be a 
miner of at least six years' exiierience In coal mines, or having otherwise been 
ffigaged as an employee for six years within coal mines, and he shall not while 
In office, be interested as owner, operator, agent, stockholder, sujierlntendent or 
engineer of any coal mine, and he shall be of good moral character and tem- 
perate habits. An lnsi)ector of mines shall be removed from office by the chief 
ot the department of mines of this State for Incompetency, neglect of duty, 
drunkenness, malfeasance and for other good causes. 

Each of the district mine Inspectors shall report In writing monthly to the 
chief of the department of mines the number and condition of all mines Inspected 
by him during each month and shall deliver to the operator or oijenitors of each 
mine Inspectetl a certificate of Inspection, and shall post a duplicate certificate 
*t a prominent place of the operating company where it may be conveniently 
'^•d by any of the mine employees; said duplicate certificate shall remain 
posted until a subsequent certificate is Issued by the district mine InsiK^ctor. and 
be shall visit each mine in his district at least once In every three months, or 
oftener if called upon in writing by ten men engaged in any one mine, or the 
owner, operator or superintendent of such mine and make a personal examina- 
tion of the interior of all mines, and outside of the mine where any danger may 
^Ist to the workmen in their resiiective districts, and shall particularly examine 
into the condition of the mines as to ventilation, drainage and general safety 
ond shall make a report of such examinations, and he shall see that all the 
Provisions of the mining statutes are strictly carried out; and It shall be unlaw- 
"il for any district mine Inspector to appoint any deputy or other i)erson to do 
and perform any work required of such insi)ector; any mine inspector failing to 
conaply with the requirements of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
npon conviction thereof shall be fined not lens than one hundred dollars nor 
more tlian five hundred dollars and be dismissed from office ; the chief of the 
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department of mines ami the district mine Inspectors shall each before enterhig 
upon the discharge of his duties take oath of olttce prescribed by the constitu- 
tion and shall furnish bond In the sum of two thousand dollars, with security 
to be approved by the governor, conditioned uiion the faithful discharge of his 
fluty, a certificate of which oath and bond shall be filed in the oflice of the 
secretary of state. Vacancies in the oflice of the department of mines or district 
mine inspector shall be filled by appointment for the unexpired term. ^ 

Sec. 3. Each district mine insi)ector shall, for each year ending the thirtieth 
day of June, make a written report to the chief of the department of nilBes of 
his proceedings, stating therein the number of mines in his district, the Improve- 
ments made in and at the mines, the extent to which this act is obeyed or vio- 
lated, and such other information in relation to mines and mining as lie may 
deem of public interest, or as may be required of him by the chief of the de- 
partment of mines ; he shall also suggest or recommend such legislation on the 
subject of mining as he may think necessary ; such Te\x>rt shall be filed with the 
chief of the department of mines on or before the thirtieth day of September 
next succeeding the year for which it was made ; the chief of the department of 
mines shall annually make a full and com[)lete written report of his proceed- 
ings to the governor of the State for the year ending the thirtieth of June; such 
report shall include the rei)orts of the district mine inspectors, the number of 
visits and Inspections made in the State by the district inspectors, the quantity 
of coal and coke produced In the State, the number of men employed, number 
of mines qi)erated, ovens in and out of blast, improvements made, prosecutions, 
etc., and such other information in relation to the subject of mines, mining In- 
spection and needed legislation as he may deem of public interest and beneficial 
to the mining interests of the State; such reix)rt shall be filed w^ith the gOT- 
ernor on or before the thirtieth day of December next succeeding the year for 
which it was made, and such reiwrt shall be printed upon the requisition of the 
governor and in order that the reiwrt shall be annually printed and distributed 
among the operators, miners and citizens of the State, the sum of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars annually is hereby appropriated out of the state treasury for this 
special pur|>ose. • 

Sec. 4. The chief of the department of mines, by and with the approval of the 
governor, shall within thirty days after this act becomes a law, divide the State 
into twelve mining districts in such a manner as to equalize as far as iHractlcii- 
ble the work of each district inspector. * 

Sec. 5. The operator or agent of every coal mine shall, within six months 
after the passage of this act, make or cause to be made, unless already made 
and filed, an accurate map or plan of such mine, on a scale to be stated thereon, 
of one hundred or two hundred feet to the inch ; such map or plan shall show 
the openings or excavations, the shafts, slopes, entries, air ways with durts or 
arrows showing direction of air currents, headings, rooms, pillars, etc., and 
such portions of such mine or mines as may have been abandoned, the general 
inclination of the coal strata, and so much of the property lines and the out- 
crop of the coal seam of the tract of land on which said mine is located, as 
may be within one thousand feet of any part of the workings of such mine; 
a true copy of such map or plan, shall within the six months aforesaid be 
delivered by such operator to the inspector of his district, to be preserved 
among the records of his oflice and turned over to his successor In ofllcc; but 
it is provided that in no case shall any copy of the same be made without the 
consent of the operator or his agent; and the original map, or a true copy 
thereof, shall be kept by such oix^rator at the ofiice of the mine, and open at 
all reasonable times for the examination and use of the iusiiector, and such 
oiK»rator shall, twice within every twelve months, ahd not more than seven 
mouths apart, while the mine is In operation, cause such mine to be surveyed 
and the map thereof extended so as to accurately show the progress of the 
workings, the property lines and outcrop as above provided; and he shall 
immediately thereafter notify the inspector of his district who shall forward 
to the said operator, or his engineer the maps held by such insi)ector to be 
extended as al)ove required. 

Sec. 6. If the operator or agent of any coal mine shall neglect or fail to 
furnish to the mine inspector of his district any copy of map or extension 
thereof as provided in preceding section of this act, the mine insiiector is 
hereby authorized to cause a correct survey and map or plan of said coal mine 
or the extension thereof to be made at the exiiense of the operator of such 
mine, the cost of which shall be recoverable from s:ild oi)erator as other debts 
are recoverable by law, and if at any time the chief of the dei)artment of 
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mines have reason to believe that such map or plan or extension thereof fur- 
Dished in pursuance of the preceding section, be materially incorrect such as 
will not serve the purpose for which it was intended, he may have survey and 
map or plan or the extension thereof made or corrected and the expense of 
making such survey and map or plan or extension thereof under the direction 
of said chief of the department of mines, shall be paid by the operator and 
the same may be collected as other debts are recoverable by law ; and if found 
correct the expense thereof to be paid by the State. 

Sec. 7. After the passage of this act, each operator of a coal mine, before 
making any additional mine openings, shall furnish the district mine inspector 
of the district in which the mine is located, a plan of the proposed openings and 
mine development. 

Sec. 8. After six months from and after the passage of this act, it shall be 
tbe duty of the mine foreman or the assistant mine foreman of every coal 
mine in this State to see that every person employed to work in such mine 
Bball, before beginning to work therein, be instructed as to the particular 
danger. Incident to his work in such mine, and furnished a copy of the mining 
law and rules of such mine. 

Every inexperienced person so employed shall work under the direction of the 
mine foreman, his assistant or such other experienced worker as may be desig- 
nated by the mine foreman or assistant until he is familiar with the danger. 
Incident to his work, and it shall be unlawful for the operator, agent or mine 
foreman of any coal mine, to employ any person to work in said mine, or per- 
mit any persons to be in said mine for the purpose of working therein, unless 
thf^ are in communication with at least two openings or outlets, separated 
by natural strata, of not less than one hundred feet in breadth, if the mine be 
worked by shaft, and of not less than fifty feet in breadth at the outlets, if 
worked by sloi)e or drift; to each of said outlets there shall be provided from 
the interior of the mine, a safe and available roadway proi)erly drained, which 
Bhall at all times, while the mine is in operation, be kept free from all obstruc- 
tions that might prevent travel thereon in case of an emergency, and if either 
of said outlets be by shaft, it shall be fitted with safe and available appliances, 
laich as stairs or hoisting machinery, which shall at all times, when the mine 
is in oiieration, be kept in order and ready for immediate use, whereby persons 
eniploj-ed in the mine may readily escape in case of an accident. 

This section shall not apply to any mine while work is being prosecuted with 
reasonable diligence in making communication between said outlets, necessary 
reiiairtt and removing obstructions, so long as not more than twenty persons are 
employed nt any one time in said mine ; neither shall it apply to any mine, or 
part of a mine, in which a second outlet has been rendered unavailable by 
reason of the final robbing of pillars, preparatory to abandonment; so long 
as not more than twenty persons are employed therein at any one time. 

For violation of this section the operator, agent or mine foreman, shall, upon 
conviction, be fined not less than fifty nor more than five hundred dollars, or be 
imprisoned in the county jail not less than ten nor more than ninety days, in 
the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 9. The oi)erator or agent of every coal mine worked by shaft shall forth- 
with provide, and hereafter maintain, a metal tube from the top to the bottom 
of such shaft suitably adapted to the free passage of sound through which con- 
versation may be held between persons at the top and nt the bottom of the shaft, 
also the ordinary means of signaling, and an approved safety catch and a suffi- 
cient cover overhend on every carriage used for lowering or hoisting persons, 
and at the top of the shaft an Improved safety gate, and an adequate brake on 
the drum of every machine used to lower or hoist persons in such shaft; and the 
said operator or agent shall have the machinery use<l for lowering or hoisting 
persons into or out of the mine be kept In siife condition and lnsi)ectetl once 
in each twenty-four hours, by some competent i)er8on ; and there shall be cut 
out or around the side of hoisting shaft or driven through the solid strata at 
the bottom thereof a traveling way of not less than five feet high and three feet 
wide to enable a person to pass the shaft In going from one side of it to the 
other without passing over or under the cage or other hoisting apparatus. 

Any operator or agent who shall fall or refuse to comply with the require- 
ments of this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and u\Km conviction 
shall be fined not less than fifty nor more than five hundred dollars, or be Im- 
IiriM)ned in the county jail not less than thirty djiys nor more than one year, 
in the discretion of the court. 
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Sec. 10. No operator or agent of any coal mine, worked by shaft or slope, 
shall place in cliarge of any engine, u»ed for lowering into or hoisting ont of 
said mine [lersons employed therein, any but competent and 8ol>er engineers; 
and no engineer in charge of such machinery shall allow any person except 
such as may be deputed for that purpose by the operator or agent, to interfere 
with any part of the machinery; and no person shall interfere with or intimi- 
date the engineer in the discharge of his duties; and in no case shall more than 
ten persons ride on any cage or car at one time, and no person shall ride on a 
loaded cage or car in any shaft or slope. 

All slopes, engine planes or motor roads used by persons in any mine, shall 
be made of sufficient width to i)ermit persons to pass moving cars with safetj. 
or refuge holes of ample dimensions, and not more than sixty feet apart, shall 
be made on one side of said slope, engine plane or motor roads; such refuge 
holes shall be kept free from obstructions, and the roof and side thereof shall 
be made secure and be kept whitewashed at all times; no person shall tniTel 
on foot to or from his work upon any slope, engine plane or motor roads when 
other good roads are provided for that purpose. 

For violation of the foregoing provisions of this section the operator or agent 
or miner shall, upon conviction, t>e lined not less than fifty nor more than five 
hundred dollars, or be imprisoned in the county Jail not less than ten nor 
more than ninety days, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 11. The operator, agent or mine foreman of every coal mine, whether 
worked by shaft, slope or drift, shall provide and hereafter maintain for every 
such mine ample means of ventilation, affording no less tlian one hundred 
cubic feet of air per minute for each and every person employed in such mine, 
and as much more as the district mine insi^ector may require, which shall be 
circulated around the main headings and cross headings and working places, 
to an extent that will dilute, render, harmless and carry off the noxious and 
dangerous gases generated therein; and as the working places shall advance 
break throughs for air shall be made not to exceed eighty feet aimrt in pillars, 
or brattice shall be used, so as to properly ventilate the face, and all tlie break 
throughs between the Intake and return air ways not required for the passage 
of air shall be closed with stoppings substantially built with suitable material, 
which shall be approved by the district mine inspector, so as to keep the work- 
ing places well ventilated. 

After six months from the passage of this act, not more than sixty persons 
shall be r»ermitted to work in the same air current; Provided, That a larger 
number, not exceeding eighty persons may be allowed by the district mine 
Inspector where, in his judgment, it is impracticable to comply with the fore- 
going requirement. 

No operator, agent or mine foreman shall permit any person to work where 
they are unable to maintain at least one hundred cubic feet of air per minute, 
but this shall not be construed to prohibit the operator from employing men 
to make the place of employment safe and to comply with this requirement : 
Provided^ furihvr. That while the reimir work necessary to get the mine In 
condition to comply with the law, no i^rson or persons shall be permitted to 
enter that part of the mine affected except those actually employed in doing 
the necessary repair work. 

In all mines, accumulation of fine dry coal dust, shall as far as practicable, 
be prevented and such dust shall be kept properly watered down. 

For violation of the foregoing provisions of this section the operator, agent or 
mine foreman, shall upon conviction, be fined not less than fifty nor more than 
five hundred dollars, or be imprisoned in the county Jail not less than ten nor 
more than ninety days, in the discretion of the court. 

No miner or other employee shall take into any mine in this State any larger 
quantity of iK)wder or other explosive than he may reasonably expect to use 
in any one shift, and all powder shall he carried into the mine in metallic can- 
isters of a capacity not to exceed five pounds; any person violating this pro- 
vlKl(»n shall ni)on conviction, be fined five dollars for each offense or imprisoned 
In the county jail not exceeding ten days. 

Skc. 12. In all mines generating fire damp and where there Is every reason to 
believe that pas will be encountered in the future workings and developments 
of the mine, tlie minimum ventilation shall be one hundred and fifty cubic feet 
per minute for each and every person employed therein and as much more aa 
one or more of the district mine inspectors may deem requisite and all stop- 
pings on the main entries shall be substantially built with suitable materia U 
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which shall be approved by the district mine inspector, so as to keep the work- 
ing places well ventilated; doors on main haul ways shall be avoided in gaseons 
mines wha*e practicable, and overcasts bnilt of masonry or other incombustible 
material and of ample strength shall be adopted, and where doors are used 
they must be bailt in a substantial manner and hung so as to close automatically 
when unobstructed. 

For violation of the foregoing provisions of this section the operator, agent or 
mine foranan, shall upon conviction, be fined not less than fifty nor more than 
Are hundred dollars or be Imprisoned in the county jail not less than ten nor 
more than ninety dajrs, in the discretion of the court. 

All old unused workings and abandoned parts of the mines must be protected 
by such safeguards as will prevent the dangerous overflow of any standing gns 
therein, and all avenues leading thereto shall be so arranged and conducted so as 
to give cautionary notice to all such workmen In such mines of the danger In 
entering therein ; and lu order to secure the safety of the workmen in general 
against the danger In said abandoned or worked out parts of the mines, notices 
riiall be put up and kept standing, as far as practicable, which shall afford warn- 
ing to all such workmen not to «iter such parts of said mine; and in addition 
thereto, all persons^ other than those si)ecially charged with that duty, are 
hereby forbidden to enter such abandoned parts of such mines where gas may 
be found. 

It shall l>e unlawful for any miner, after having exploded In any working 
place sixty cubical inches or more of powder, In one or more blasts. In any 
mine known to generate gas in large quantities, to enter such working place and 
attempt to resume work in any mann^ whatever with a naked light in less 
than twenty minutes after the blast has been exploded. 

And for violation of these provisions of this act, such person or persons so 
offending shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
ined not less than five dollars nor more than one hundred doilai*s and be cou- 
iaed in tlie county jail not less than ten days nor more than one year. In all 
mines where explosive gas, or other gas of a dangerous or |)oisonous nature, is 
known to generate in dangerous quantities^ the workmen shall he immediately 
instructed to withdraw from the mine in case of the stoppage of the fan, or 
heavy falls of the roof which may obstruct the main Intake or return air way 
imtil sach obstruction is removed. 

Sec. 13. And it shall be unlawful in all mines where gas is being generated 
in dangerous quantities to use any other mechanical i)ower for ventilation pur- 
poses except fan power, and the fan shall be kept in o|)eration night and day 
miless written permission be granted by the chief of the department of mines 
or the district mine inspector in whose district the mine is situated; but no 
mine operator shall be required to keep such fan going where it Is necessary 
to shut down for the purpose of repairing machinery or doing other work In the 
mines which may make it necessary. 

It sliall be the duty of every mine owner or oiierator in this State whose 
mine or mines are known to generate fire damp or other dangerous gas or 
gases, in dangerous quantities to employ a ^ lire boss " or " bosses " where nec- 
essary, who shall be a citizen or citizens of this State, and have such knowl- 
edge of fire damp and other dangerous gases as to be able to detect the same 
vlth the use of safety lamps and shall have a practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject of the ventilation of mines and the machinery and appliances used for that 
inirpose, and be a person with at least three years* experience in mines gen- 
crating gases; it shall be the duty of said fire boss or bosses where employed 
in said gaseous mines to prepare a danger signal with suitable color at the 

I mine entrance, and no person except the mine owner, operator or agent, and 
mly then In case of necessity, shall pass beyond this danger signal until the 
mine has been examined by the fire boss, and the same or certain jiarts thereof 
reported by him to be safe; It shall further be the duty of said fire boss or 
bosses to go into all the working places of such mine or mines where gas is 
known to exist, or liable to exist in dangerous quantities, and carefully exam- 
ine the same with a safety lamp, and do, or cause to be done, whatever may 
be necessary to remove from such working place or places, all dangerous gases 
ind make the same safe for persons to enter therein as workmen lu such mine 
tft mines; such examination and removal of said gash's shall begin within three 
)Mmrs before the time each shift commences work and it shall lie the duty of 
the said fire boss at each examination to U»ave evidonco of his presence at the 
t^ce of every working place examined, and if tlie mine is safe he shall remove 
the danger signal, or change the color thereof to safety, in order that the 
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employees may enter said mine and begin work; in the i)erformance of the 
dnties on the part of the f)re boss or boBses they shall have no superior officer, 
but all the employees working inside of said mine or mines shall be subordi- 
nate to said fire boss or bosses in this particular work ; the fire boss shall upon 
having completed the examination of the mine before each shift, make a writ- 
ten record of the condition of the mine within a book having a form prescribed 
by the chief of the department of mines, which record shall at all times be 
kept at the mine subject to the inst)ection of the district mine inspector or chief 
of the department of mines; it shall be unlaw^ful for any i)erson to enter said 
mine or mines for any purpose at the beginning of work upon each shift therein 
until such signal or warning has been given by said fire Ik>ss or bosses on t|ie 
outside of said mine or mines as to the safety thereof, as herein provided, 
except under the direction of said fire boss or bosses, and then for the purpose 
of assisting In making said mine safe; and each i)er6on who shall enter such 
mine except as aforesaid before such notice or signal has been given, or any 
operator, agent or fire boss who shall violate the provisions of this section, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
not less than fifty dollars nor more than five hundred dollars, or Imprisoned 
in the county jail not less than sixty days nor more than one year. 

SEC.J14. Mines in which explosive gas Is generated in dangerous quantitiei 
from the coal or adjacent strata shall be worked exclusively by the use of 
locked safety lamps, and no open lamp nor torch shall be used except as may 
be permitted in writing by the district mine inspector; the safety lamps used 
for examining any mine or which may be used for working therein shall be fur- 
nished by, and be the property of the oi>erator of the mine, and shall be in the 
charge of some person to be designated by the *' fire boss " and at least two 
safety lamps shall be kept at every coal mine whether such mine generates Are 
damp or not. 

Any operator, agent or other person who shall fall or refuse to comply witib 
the requirements of this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction shall be fined not less than fifty nor more than five hundred dollan^ 
or be imprisoned in the county jail not less than thirty days nor more than one 
year, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 15. In order to better secure the proper ventilation of every coal mine and 
promote the health and safety of persons employed therein, the operator of 
agent shall employ a competent and practical inside overseer, to be called mine 
foreman, who shall be a citizen of this State, and an experienced coal miner, 
or any person having five years* exi^erieuce in a coal mine, who sball keep a 
careful watch over the ventilating apparatus and the air ways, traveling waye^ 
pumps and drainage; and shall see that as the miners advance their exoavmtlon^ 
proi»or bri-ak throughs are made, to properly ventilate the mine, and that aD 
loose coal, slate and rock overhead in the working places and along the haul 
ways be removetl or carefully secured so as to prevent danger to persons em- 
ployed in such mines: and that sufiicient props, caps and timbers, as nearly afl 
possible of suitable dimensions, are furnished for the places where they are to 
be used, and such props, caps and timbers shall be delivered and placed at such 
IK)ints as the rules for the government of each respective mine provide for then 
to be delivered ; and every workman in want of i)rops, cap pieces and timbers 
shall notify the mine foreman, or such other person who may be designated 
for that purpose, at least one day in advance giving the length and number oi 
props or timbers and caj) pieces he requires; but In case of an emergency the 
timbers may be ordered Immediately upon the discovery of any danger; and It 
shall be the duty of each miner to proi>erly prop and secure his place in ordei 
to make the same secure for him to work therein. The said mine foreman shall 
have all water drained and hauled out of the working places where the same 
is practicable, before the nilnera enter and said working places kept dry as far 
as practicable while the miners are at work; it shall be the duty of the mine 
foreman to see that the crosscuts are made as required by law and that the 
ventilation shall be couducteil through said crosscuts into the rooms by means 
of check doors placed on the entries or other suitable places, and he ^all not 
permit any room to be opened in advance of the ventilation current. Should 
the mine iuspe<!tor discover any room, entry, air way or other working ptacee 
being driven in advance of the air current contrary to the requirements of thll 
act he shall order the workmen working such places to cease at once until the 
law is complied with. 

And the mine foreman shall measure the air current at least twice each 
month at the inlet and outlet and at or near the faces of the advanced headings 
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and shall keep a record of such measurements in a book having a form prescribed 
Iff the chief of the department of mines. An anemometer shall be provided for 
tils purpose by the oi)erator of the mine. 

And in mines in which the oi)erations are so extensive that all the duties de* 
r«lring ojwn the mine foreman can not be discharged by one man, comi>etent 
|ier»ns having had three years* exi^erience in a coal mine may be designated 
■od appointed as assistants, who shall act under the mine foreman^s instructions, 
and simll be resi>onsible for their conduct in the discharge of their duties under 
Hieh designation or employment. 

On all haul wa^-s space not less than ten feet long and two feet six inches wide, 
hptweeo the wagon and the rib, shall be kept oi)en at distances not exceeding one 
kondml feet apart, in which shelter from passing wagons may be had ; it shall 
further be the duty of the mine foreman to have bore holes kept not less than 
Irelve feet in advance of the face, and, where necessary, on sides of the work- 
fag places that are being driven toward and in dangerous proximity to an 
ibbandoDetl mine or i^rt of mine suspected of containing infjammable gases or 
prhich is filled with water; on all haul ways where hauling is done by machinery 
iff auy kind, the mine foreman shall provide a proiK?r system of signals and a 
teecspicuous light, and also for the carrying of a conspicuous light on the front 
ttd rear of every trip or train of cars when In motion in a mine, and when 
pisting or lowering of men occurs before daylight in the morning or at evening 
ifter darkness, at any mine operated by shaft, the said mine foreman shall pro- 
"Vide and umintain at the shaft mouth a light of stationary character sufficient 
to show the landing and all surrounding objects distinctly, and sufficient light 
af a stationary character shall be located at the bottom of the shaft so that 
fpnions coming to the bottom may clearly discern the cages and other objects 
rioeely contiguous thereto ; no cages on which men are riding shall be lifted or 
iwered at a rate of six?ed greater than six hundred feet per minute; no mine 
BUS either empty or l(»aded, shall be hoisted while men are being lowertnl or 
loisted, and no cage having an unstable self-dumping platform shall be used for 
Ike carrying of workmen unless the same Is provided with some device by which 
^same may be securely locked when men are being hoisted or lowered Into the 
liioe. 

At every mine where ten men are employed under groimd it shall be the 
l«ty of the oi>erator thereof to keep always on hand at the mine a properly 
fanstmcted stretcher, a woolen and a water-proof blanket, and all necessary 
(•Halsites which may be advised by medical practitioner employed by the 
tafmny, and if as many as one hundred and fifty men Ibel employed, two 
itretchers with the necessary equipments as above advised; the mine foreman, 
* his assistant, shall visit and examine every working place In the mine 
^ery alternate day while the miners of such places are at work and shall 
firect that each and every working place shall be secured by props or timbers 
rtienever necessary, which shall be placed and used by the miners working 
herein as in this act provided, to the end that such working places shall be 
^de safe, and the said mine foreman shall not permit nor shall anyone work 
^ a place known to be unsafe unless it be for the puri)ose of making It safe. 
Hie mine foreman shall notify the o|)erator or agent of the mine of his in- 
*-lity to comply with any of the requirements of this section, and it then 
*»11 become the duty of any operator or agent to at once attend to the matter 
^mplalned of by the mine foreman, so as to enable him to comply with the 
Nvlgions hereof if the same can be practically done. Any oi)erator or agent 
^'any coal mine, or other ix?rson who shall neglect to comply with the rtniuire- 
8«it8 of this section shall, uixni conviction, be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
**n be fined not less than fifty nor more than five hundred dollars, or be 
ijiprlsoned in the county jail not less than ten days nor more than ninety days 
*nbe discretion of the court. Any mine foreman or employee* failing to comply 
^Ith this section shall, ui)on conviction, be fined not less than five dollars, nor 
••'•re than fifty dollars, or imprisoned in the county jail not less than ten dnys 
^more than ninety days. In the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 10. The operator or agent of every coal mine shall furnish the inspector 
l^'l^r facilities for entering such mine and making examinations or obtaining 
formation ; and if any inspe<»tor shall discover that any mine does not, in 
Wiances for the safety of the i>ersons employed therein, conform to the 
J^'^lsions of this act, or that by reason of any defect or practice in or at such 
Jj^ the lives or health of i)ersons imi ployed therein, are endangered, he shall 
^^'^'Mdiately, in writing, notify such operator or agent thereof, stating in 
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Bucb notice the particulars in which he considers such mine to be defective or 
dangerous and if he deem it necessary for the protection of the lives or bealtli 
of the persons employed in such mine, he shall, after giving notice of ooe day 
to the said o|>erator or agent, in writing noti^ immediately the chief of the 
department of mines, who shall immediately examine the mine reported to he 
unsafe, and if upon such examination the mine reported to be unsafe is in 
tsLCt found to be in an unsafe condition, the chief of the department of mines 
shall forthwith order the mine to be closed until it is placed in a safe and 
proper condition for mining operations; the owner or oi)erator of any mine so 
closed may apply to the circuit court wherein such mine is locatetl, or tlie 
judge thereof in vacation, by petition for an order directing said mine to be 
reopened, and such court or the judge thereof in vacation shall Ini mediately 
hear and determine the matters arising upon such petition, and if upon fnli 
hearing thereof the court or the judge thereof in vacation shall find that said 
mine is in a reasonably safe condition, the prayer of said petition shall l>^ 
granted ; but notice of said hearing shall be given to the district mine Inspector 
or the chief of the department of mines three days at the least before said 
hearing; and in all such hearings the attorney-general shall appear for the 
State and defend the same. 

Sec. 17. No boy under fourteen years of age, nor female person of any aee 
shall be permitted to woric in any coal mine, and in all cases of doubt. thi» 
parents or guardians of such boys shall furnish affidavits of their nge»: any 
operator, agent or mine foreman who shall knowingly violate the provisions 
of this section or any person knowingly making a false statement as to the 
age of any boy under fourteen years of age, applying for work in any coal mine 
shall, upon conviction, be fined not less than ten nor more than five huDdml 
dollars, or be imprisoned in the county jail not less than ten nor more than 
ninety days, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 18. No miner, workman or other person, shall knowingly Injure any 
shaft, lamp, Instnmient, air course, or brattice, or obstruct or throw open air 
ways or carry matches or open lights in the places worked by safety lamps or 
disturb any part of the machinery or appliances, open a door used for directing 
ventilation and not close it again, or enter any part of a mine against caution, 
or disobey any order given in carrying out any of the provisions of this act. i»r 
do any other act whereby the life or health of any person employed in the mine 
or the security of the mine is endangered; any person who shall violate the 
provisions of this section shall, upon conviction, be fined not less than ten nor 
more than five hundred dollars, or be imprisoned in the county jail not less 
than ten nor more than ninety days, in the discretion of the court ; when any 
operator of a mine shall in any manner refuse to furnish all supplies n<»cesssiry 
for the mine foreman to comply with the requirements of this act after being 
so requested so to do and by reason of such refusal, loss of life or injury may 
result to any employee, a right of action for damages may ensue against the 
operator of the mine wherein such employee has not contributed to his own 
injury or loss. 

Sec. 19. Nor shall any person or persons, or combination of persons, by fox\*e. 
threats, menaces, or intimidation of any kind, prevent or attempt to prevent 
from working In or about any mine, any person or persons who have the lawful 
right to work In or about the same, and who desires so to work; but this pro- 
vision shall not be construed as to prevent any two or more i^ersons from asso- 
ciating together under the name of Knights of Labor, or any other name they 
may desire, for any lawful puri)ose, or for using moral suasion or lawful argu- 
ment to induce anyone not to work In and about any mine; any i)erson or 
I«rsons who shall violate the provisions of this section shall, upon conviction, 
be fined not less than fifty nor more than five hundred dollars, or be impris- 
oned in the county jail not less than ten days nor more than ninety days, in the 
discretion of the court. 

Sec. 20. Whenever by reason of any explosion or other accident in any coal 
mine, or the machinery connected therewith, loss of life or serious jiersonal 
injury shall occur, It shall be the duty of the superintendent of the colliery, 
and in his absence, the mine foreman in charge of the mine, to give notice forth- 
with, by mail or otherwise, to the inspector of the district, stating the particu- 
lars of such accklen*": and If anyone Is killetl thereby, to the coroner of the 
county also, or in his absence or Inability to act, to any justice of the peace: 
and the said insi>ector shall, if he deem It necessary from the facts reiwrted. 
immediately go to the scene of such accident and make such suggestion and 
render such assistance as he may deem necessary for the future safety of the 
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men and Investigate the cause of such explosion or accident, and make a record 
thereof, which he shall preserve with the other records of his office; and to 
enable him to make snch investigation, he shall have the power to compel the 
attendance of witnesses, and to administer oaths or affirmations; and the costs 
of such investigation shall be paid by the county In which such accident oc- 
cnrred, in the same manner as the costs of the coroner's inquests are now paid; 
if the coroner or justice shall determine to hold an inquest upon the body of 
any person killed, as aforesaid, he shall impanel a Jury, no one of whom shall 
be directly or indirectly interested, and the inPi)ector of mines, or the chief of 
tlie department of mines, if present at such inquest, shall have the right to ap- 
|iear and testify and to offer any testimony that may be relevant and to ques- 
tion and cross-question any witness; and the coroner or justice shall deliver 
to the inspector a copy of the testimony and verdict of the jury ; any operator, 
ajfent, superintendent or mine foreman who shall fail to perform the duty pro- 
Tided in this section shall, upon conviction, be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall be fined not less than ten nor more than five hundred dollars, or be iui- 
prlyoned in the county jail not less than ten nor more than ninety days, in the 
discretion of the court. 

Sec 21. The oi)erator or agent of every coal mine shall annually, during the 
month of Julj-, mail or deliver to the chief of the department of mines, a rei)ort 
for the preceding twelve months, ending with the thirtieth day of June; such 
report shall state the nanies of the oi)erators and officers of the mine, the quan- 
tity of coal mined and such other information, not of a private nature, as may 
from time to time be required by the chief of the department of mines ; blank 
forms of such reiH)rts shall be furnished by the chief of the department of 
mines. At any time any person, company or cori)oratlon oi)eratlng a coal mine 
shall transfer the ownership of any mine to another i)erson, company or cor- 
poration, the person, company or corporation transferring such ownership shall 
within thirty days make a report to the chief of the department of mines of 
such change, and a statement of the tons of coal produced since the first of 
July, last, previous to the date of such sale or transfer of such mine or mines; 
any operator or agent falling to furnish the rei)orts as required In this section 
8h;;ll be guilty of a misdemeanor and uiwn conviction, shall be fined not less 
than fifty nor more than five hundred dollars, or Imprisoned in the county jail 
not less than thirty nor more than ninety days, in the discretion of the court. 

Skc. 22. Any operator, agent, superintendent or mine foreman having In 
charge any mine, who shall knowingly i)ermlt any person to work In any part 
of a mine in violation of instructions issued by the mine inKi)ector, made in 
compliance with the requliements of this act, shall uiwn conviction be fined not 
less than fifty nor nmre than one hundred dollars for each i>erson permlttetl 
to work in violation of such instructions, and any employee who shall work In 
violation of such instructions shall, ui)ou conviction, be fineii not less than ten 
nor more than fifty dollars. 

Skc. 23. In any mine in which solid shooting Is done the district mine in- 
spector is authorized to prescribe the conditions under which such solid shoot- 
ing may be done. 

Sec 24. Xo steam locomotive shall be used In mines where men are actually 
employed in the extraction of coal, except by the consent of the district mine 
insiiector, but this shall not be construed to prohibit any mine owner from 
o|)rratiug a steam locomotive through any tunnel, haul way or part of a mine 
that Is not in actual operation and furnishing coal; any opiTator or agent who 
violates this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and uiK)n conviction 
shall be fined not less than fifty nor more than five hundred dollars, or l>e im- 
prlfloned in the county jail not less than thirty nor more than ninety days, in 
the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 25. There shall be adopted by the operator of every mine in this State 
special rules for the government and oi>eration of his mine or mines, covering 
all the work pertaining thereto in and outside of the same, which however, 
shall not be in conflict with the jirovlsions of the mining laws of this State; 
such rules when established shall be printed on cMrd b(»ard. In the language 
spoken by ten or more employees, and shall be i)oste<l up in the drum house, 
tipple or some other conspicuous place about the mines where the same may 
be seen and observed by all the eniploj'ees at such mines, and when said rules 
are so posted the same shall operate as a notice to all employees at such mine 
of their acceptanee of the contents thereof; and it shall lie the duty of each 
mine operator to furnish a jirlnted copy of siild rules to each of his employees 
when requested by either or any of them; any oi)erator or agent who violates 
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the provisions of this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction shall be fined not less than fifty nor more than five hundred dollars, or 
be imprisoned in the county jail not less than thirty nor more than ninety days, 
in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 26. In all prosecutions under this act the circuit court, criminal court 
and justices of i)eace have concurrent jurisdiction with the right of appeal to 
circuit court. 

Sec. 27. The provisions of this act shall apply only to coal mines in which 
five or more ijersons are employed in a period of twenty-four hours; but no mine 
employing less than ten men shall be required to employ a mine foreman. 

Approved by the governor February 27, 1907. 

Chapter 82. — Employment offices. 

Section 1. Sections * ♦ * two, ♦ ♦ • one hundred and nine, • • • 
of chapter thirty-two of the Code of West Virginia ♦ ♦ • [shall] be 
amended and reenacted ♦ ♦ • so as to read as follows: 

Section 2. No person without a state license therefor Fhall 

(z) carry on the business of a labor agency: 

Provided, That nothing in this chaiiter contained, and no license or payment 
under the provisions hereof, shall be taken to legalize any act which otherwise 
may be In violation of law, or exemx)t any person from any penalty prescribed 
for such violation. 

Sec. 1(K). •♦ * ♦ on every license to conduct the business of a labor agency, 
one hundretl dollars; any jjerson or cori)oration who hires or contracts with 
laborers, male or female, to be employed by persons other than himself and 
to be transported out of the State ft)r employment in another State, shall be 
deemed a labor agency within the meaning of this clause. 

Approved by the governor February 27, 1907. 

WISCONSIIT. 

ACTS OF 1007. («) 

Bureau of labor and industrial statistics, 
[For section 1021h see Bulletin Xo. 73, p. 976.] 

Section 1021 1. The commissioner of labor and industrial statistics is author- 
ized to employ, for his olBco, such extra assistants as he may fi'om time to time 
deem nei'essary and fix their compensation : Provided, That the compensation 
so fixed by said commissioner of labor and Industrial statistics, shall not exceed 
the amount fixed by law for similar services: And provided further. That the 
total amount expended for such extra assistants shall be paid out of moneys in 
the general fund not otherwise approi)rlated, and shall not in any one year, 
exceed two thousand five hundred dollars. 

Approved July 0, 1907. 

Accidents to he reported. 

Section lo22-rK^. It sliall be the duty of all physicians and surgeons practicing 
in this State to report within thirty days to the local registrar of vital statistics 
of the district, any accident to any person whom they are called uix)u to care for 
professionally when such i)erRon is thereby incapacitated from pursuing his usual 
vocation for a i)eriod of two weeks or more, using such form of certificate as 
may be iJrovided by the state bureau of vital statistics. 

Approved July 1, 1907. 



• All j^tntutos amenrtod or enacted In 1007 were arranged and numberc»d a« of the Com- 
piled Statutes of the Slate. In accordance with Joint Resolution No. 119. 1007. Amended 
sections are Indlo.Mted I)eh»w by the word "amended," In parenthesis, fuUowinK the section 
number; oth^r s»ctlons am new l«^Kl«latlon. 
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Examination and licensing of barbers. 

Section 1636-24 (amended). Any i)erson desiring to obtain a certificate of 
registration under this act, shall make applicntion to such board therefor* pay to 
the treasurer of said board an examination fee of one dollar, present himself 
at the next regular meeting of the board for the examination of ai)plicants, and 
if he shows that he has studied and practiced the trade for two years as an 
apprentice under one or more practicing barbers, or for at least two years in a 
proijerly appointed and conducted barber school, under the instruction of a 
coni[)etent barber, or practiced the trade for at least two years in this State or 
other States, and that he Is possessed of the requisite skill in such trade to 
properly perform all the duties thereof, including his ability in the preparation 
of the tools, shaving, hair cutting and all thB duties and services incident 
thereto, and has sufficient knowledge concerning the common diseases of the 
face and skin to avoid the aggravations and spreading thereof in the practice of 
paid trade, his name shall be entered by the board in the register hereafter 
provided for, and a certificate of registration shall be issued by him authorizing 
lilni to i)ractice said trade in this State. All persons making application for 
examination under the provisions of this act, shall be allowed to practice tlie 
(iccupatlon of barbering until the next meeting of the board, and the board shall 
issue him a iH?rmit authorizing him to practice the said trade until the next 
meeting of the board. 

Sec 1636-25 (amended). 1. Nothing in this act shall prohibit any person from 
serving as an apprentice In sjild trade under a barber authorized to practice the 
Fame under this act, or from serving as a student in any barber school for the 
training of students in such trade under the training of a qualified barber. 

2. Such apprentice or sti-dent shall apply to said board to have his name 
registered with said board In a book which shall be kept by the board for the 
r(»gisterlng of apprentices or students, and secure a permit to practice as an 
apprentice or student under the instructions of a qualified barber. After having 
practicetl the trade for two years under a quallfietl barber such apprentice or 
student shall be eligible to become a registered barber and present himself at 
the next regular meeting of the board held nearest to him for the examination 
«»f ai»pllcants, and pay the fee of one dollar for examination as provided for In 
^ei^tion 1636-24, Statutes of 1S98. 

Sec. 1636-28 (amended). Said board shall be authorized to adopt reasonable 
rules providing for the sanitary regulation of barber shops, subject to the ap- 
proval of the state board of health, and shall have the power to enter any 
fwirber shop during business hours for the puriK)se of lusi)ection of such shoi^s. 
If any shop be found In an unsiinitary condition, or if any barber working 
therein has been charged with Imparting any contagious diseases, the board 
shall Immediately notify the local health ofiicer thereof, and such shop shall be 
quarantined, and the barber so charged shall not practice his occupation until 
fsuch quarantine shall be removed by the health officer. Said board shall have 
the i)ower to revoke any certificate of registration granted by It under this act, 
for conviction of crime, habitual drunkenness for six months lmme<l lately 
l)efore a charge duly made, gross incompetency, failure to comply with thle 
Kaultary rules approved by the state board of health, or for having Imparted 
any contagious or infectious diseases : Provided, That before any certificate 
shall be so revoked, the holder thereof shall have notice in writing of the charge 
(tr charges against him, and a day specifietl in said notice, at least five days 
after the service thereof, be given a public hearing and be given an opportunity 
to present testimony in his behalf and to confront the witness against him. 
Any |>erson whose certificate has been revoketl, maj' after tlie expiration of 
ninety days, apply to have his certificate regranted, and the same shall be re- 
}!ranted to him uiKjn his giving satisfactory i)roof that the disqualification has 
rt*a»ed to exist. 

Skc. 1(536-30 (amended). Any person practicing the occupation of barber in 
this State, without having obtained a certificate of registration, as provided by 
this act, or willfully employ [ing J a barber who has not such a certificate, or 
falsely pretending to be qualified to practice such occupation under this act, or 
violating any of the i rovlslons of this act, is guilty of a misdemeanor and niwn 
conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine of not less than ten dollars nor 
ni<»re than one hundred dollars, or by Imprisonment in the county Jail not less 
than ten days or more than ninety days. 

Approved April 23, 1907. 
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InapecHxm of factofies — Blmoen for emery ichcels, 
{See Bulletlii Nql 73, pp. 979, 960.] 

ReffuJution and inspedUm of bakeries. 

{8ee Balletlo No. 73, pp. 980 to 982.] 

Employment of children — Paid mmsMans. 

tSc€ Bulletin No. 73, pp. 810. 811.] 

Employment of cfiUdren — General pgy^visions. 

(See Balletln No. 7.1, pp. 811 to 813.] 

Heiffht of wires above raUroad tracks. 

SfXTTioN 1778a — 1. It f^hall be unlawful for any person, firm or corporation 
to string any wire, eiectrlc or other, over fhe tracks of any steam rallriwd coiu- 
jiany except in accordance with tlie provisions of this section. All such wires 
shall be suspended over a double cross arm attached to a pole at each side of 
the crossing. The poles shall not be less than six inches In diameter at tlit> 
top, set not less than five feet In the ground, securely guyed, and, unless the 
railroad right of way Is not of greater width^ shall be set not more thau one 
hundred feet apart at such crossings. All such wires shall be tied to insulators 
on pins set In the cross arms. The cross arms shall be attached to the poles 
by machine bolts and braced by at least one iron brace from each cross arm to 
the pole. All such wires shall be maintained not less than twenty-five feet 
above the surface of the rails at such crossing except the street railway tn^Iley 
wires shall be maintained not less than twenty-two feet above the surface of the 
rails at such crossings. 

Skc. 177 8a — 2. The railroad commission of Wisconsin Is hereby vested with 

authority to enforce the provisions of this act, and any person, firm or coriwra- 

tlon ordered by the commission to change Its wires so as to comply with thU 

act failing to comply with such order within ten days from the service thereof 

shall be liable for a penalty or forfeiture of twenty-five dollars; and to a like 

penalty or forfeiture for every ten days during which It shall fall to comply 

with the order of the commission, unless a greater length of time to make such 

change shall be specified by the commission in said order, or ui^ou cause shown. 
* « # 

Approved June 20, 1907. 

Aceidents on railroads. 

Section 1797m — 101. 1. Every public utility shall, whenever an accident at- 
tended with loss of human life occurs within this Htate u|Km Its preniis^eit or 
directly or indirectly arising from or connected iiith its maintenance or ofiera- 
tion, give Immediate notice thereof to the commission. 

2. In the event of any such accident the commission, if it deem the pnblto 
interest require it, siiall cause an investigation to be made forthwith, which 
investigation shall be held hi the local I ty of the accitlent unless for greater con- 
venience of those concerned it shall order such investigation to be held at 
some other place; and said investigation may be adjourned from place to i>hice 
as may be found necessary and convenient. The commission sluiU seasonably 
notify the public utility of the time and place of the investigation. 

Approved July 9, 1007. 

Affe and fjnafifirations of tvlcgivph operators on railroads. 

Section ISOOJ. 1. It shall be unlawful for any common carrier by rallrond 
carrying freight or passengers between iM)ints within this State, to employ 
any telegraph operator, except an assistant under an exiierieucctl operator, 
who shall not have attained the age of eighteen years and wlio shall not Iwre 
had actual experience as a telegrai>h oiK»rator, or who shall not luive had at 
least six UKaiths* actual experience under the tutorship of nu exi>erlenced rail- 
road telegraph operator, or who shall not have been graduated from a school 
of telegraphy having at least a six mouths' course. 
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2. Any common carrier by railroad or any of its officers or agents who shall 
Tiolate the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall be punished by a fine of not less than one hundred dollars nor more than 
one thonsand dollars for each offense. 

Approved July 9, 1907. 

Hours of labor of employees on railroads. 

Section 1S091. It shall be unlawful for any common carrier, its officers or 
agents, to require or permit: (1) Any employee to be or remain on duty for 
a longer period than sixteen consecutive hours^ and whenever any such 
employee of such common carrier shall have l>eeu continuously on duty for 
sixteen hours he shall be relieved and not required or permitted again to go 
on duty until he has had at least ten consecutive hours off duty ; and no such 
employee who has been on duty sixteen hours in the aggregate in any twenty- 
four hour period sliall be required or i>ermitted to continue or again go on duty 
without having had at least eight consecutive hours off duty. 

Sec. 1809m. The provisions of this act shall not apply in any case of casualty 
or unavoidable accident or the act of God ; nor where the delay was the result 
of a cause not know^ to the carrier or its officers or agents in charge of such 
employee at the time said emploj-ee left the terminal and which could not have 
been foreseen nor to the crews of wrecking or relief trains. 

Sec. 1809n. The railroad commission shall fully investigate all cases of vio- 
lation of this act and shall lodge with the proper district attorneys informa- 
tion of such violations as may come to its knowledge. The commission shall 
have the power to employ such inspectors or other persons as may be neces- 
sary to enforce the provisions of this act. To enforce the provisions of this 
act the railroad commission and its agents or employees shall have the power 
to administer oaths, interrogate witnesses, take testimony, and require the pro- 
duction of books and papers. 

Sec. 1809o. Any common carrier or any of its officers or agents violating any 
of the provisions of section 18091 is declared to be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of not less than one hundred 
dollars nor more than one thousand dollars. 

Approved July 16, 1907. 

Railroad trains — Sufficient crcics. 

Section 1809r. It shall be unlawful for any railroad company doing business 
in the State of Wisconsin to run over its road, or part of its road, outside of the 
yard limits, any passenger train with three cars or less, with less than a full pas- 
senger crew, consisting of one engineer, one fireman, one conductor and one 
brakeman; for more than three cars, two brakemen; and on trains of more 
than three cars the said brakeman [ brakemen 1 shall not be required to perform 
the duties of the baggage master or express agent while on the road. Nothing 
in this section shall ai)ply to trains picking up a car or cars between terminals 
in this State, or to trains propelled by electricity. 

Sec. 1809s. It shall be unlawful for any railroad company in the State of 
Wisconsin to run over its road, or any riart thereof, outside of yard limits, any 
freight train of three cars or more with less than a full train crew consisting of 
five persons: one engineer, one fireman, one conductor, and two brakemen. 

Sec. 1809t. Any suiierintendent or train master or their assistants or any 
other officer, or employee of any railroad company doing business in the State 
of Wisconsin, operating more than twenty-five miles of road who shall send out 
CD the road, or cause to be sent out on the road< outside of yard limits, any 
passenger train or any freight train whose crew consists of less than the num- 
ber required in sections 1809r and lS09s of this act, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction shall be fined not less than fifty dollars for each 
offense. 

8ec. 1809u. The circuit c*ourts of the several counties of this State shall 
have Jurisdiction of offenses under this act. 

Approved June 25, 1907. 

Liability of railroad comnanivs for injuries to emitloyees. 

Section 1816 (amended). Every railroad company shall bo MaMe for dnnin;:es 
for all injuries whether resulting in death or not, sustained by any of its em- 
ploypo«j, subjpc^^ to the provisintis horoinnftf»r ooTitainod regarding contributory 
negligence on the part of the injured employee: 
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1. When such injury Is cnuse<l by a defect in any locomotive, engine, car, 
rail, tracli, roadbed, niachinerj- or appliance used by its employees in and aboat 
the business of their enu>loymeut. 

2. When such Injury shall have been sustained by any officer, agent, servant 
or employee of such company, while engaged in the line of his duty as such 
and which such injury shall have been cjiused in whole or in greater part by the 
negligence of any other officer, agent, servant or employee of such company, in 
the discharge of, or by reason of failure to discharge his duties as such. 

3. In every action to recover for such injury the court shall submit to the 
jury the following questions : First, whether the company, or any officer, agent, 
servant or employee othep than the person injured was guilty of negligence 
directly contributing to the injury; second, if that question is answered in the 
affirmative, whether the person Injured was guilty of nny negligence which 
directly contributed to the Injury; third, if that question is answered in the 
s\ffirmatlve, whether the negligence of the party so injured was slighter or 
greater as a contributing cause to the injury than that of the company, or any 
officer, agent, servant or employee other than the person so injured; and such 
other questions as may be necessary. 

4. In all cases where the jury shall find that the negligence of the company, 
or any officer, agent or employee of such company was greater than the negli- 
gence of the employee so Injured, and contributing In a greater degree to such 
injury, then the plaintiff shall be entitled to recover, and the negligence, if any, 
of the employee so injured shall be no bar to such recovery. 

5. In all cases under this act the question of negligence and contributory 
negligence shall be for the jury. 

6. No contract or receipt between any employee and a railroad company, no 
rule or regulation promulgated or adopted by such company, and no contract, 
rule or regulation in regard to any notice to be given by such employee shall 
exempt such corporation from the full liability Imposed by this act. 

7. The phrase "railroad company," as used In this act, shall be taken to 
embrace any company, association, corporation or person managing, maintain- 
ing, operating, or In possession of a railroad In whole or in part within this 
State whether as owner, contractor, lessee, mortgagee, trustee, assignee or 
receiver. 

8. In any action brought in the courts in this State by a resident thereof, or 
the representative of a deceased resident, to recover damages In accordance with 
this act, where the employee of any railroad company owning or operating a 
railroad extending into or through this State and into or through any other 
State or States shall have received his injuries in any other State where such 
railroad Is owned or operated, and the contract of employment shall have been 
made In this State, it shall not be comi>etent for such railroad company to plead 
or prove the decisions or statutes of the State where such person shall have been 
injured as a defense to the action brought in this State. 

9. The provisions of this act shall not apply to emplo3'ees working in shops 
or offices. 

Approved June 10, 1907. 

Hours of Inhor of train iiiHpalchcrs, 

Section ISlfim. It shall be unlawful for any corporation or a receiver operat- 
ing a line of railroad. In whole or in part, in the State of Wisconsin, or any 
officer, agent or representative of such corporation or receiver, to require or 
I>ermit any operator to remain on duty for more than one period of eight con- 
s(»cutlve hours, and when said operator shall have been on duty for said eight 
hours he shall be relieved and not required or permitted again to go on duty 
until he has had at least sixteen consecutive hours off duty in any twenty-four 
hours: Proridvd, This i)rovlsion shall not apply In case of casualty upon such 
railroad: In which case said oi)erator may be required or p^rmitte<l to be on 
duty not more than one period of twelve consecutive hours in any twenty-four 
hf)urs, or not to exceed three days of siild twelve successive hours each at one 
time. 

2. The term "operator" shall Include train dispatchers, and shall be defined 
and i-onstru'.Hl tu mean an employee who, by the use of the telegraph or tele- 
phone dispatches, or reiK)rts, transmits, receives or delivers orders pertaining 
to or affecting the movement of cars, engines, or trains, or who handles such 
cars, engines, or trains by or under what is known and termed the block sys- 
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tern: the term ** block pysteni ** shall be definetl and construed to mean reiwrt- 
ing cars, engines, or trains to another office or offices and to the train dis- 
patcher registering the same and oi)erating one or more order or signal devices, 
and manipulating signal devices aflfecting the movement of cars, engines, or 
trains from stations or towers in railroad yards or on main tracks. 

3. Whenever the railroad conmiission shall learn of any violation of this 
section by any company or by an officer or agent of any such company, it 
Khali be the duty of the railroad commission to investigate such violation at 
ouce and it shall have power to require such company to immediately provide 
Huch additional employees as are necessary to comply with the provisions of 
this act. 

4. The failure to comply with any of the provisions of this section shall sub- 
ject the corporation or receiver or any officer, agent or representative of such 
corporation or i-eceiver to a penalty of not less than one thousand dollars nor 
more than five thousand dollars for each offense, to be sued for and recovered 
in the name of the State, with the costs of prosecution, by the attorney-general 
or under his direction, or by the district attorney for any county in which the 
violation may occur, and in the circuit court for such county, and such penalty, 
when recovered, shall be paid into the county treasury of the county in which 
the violation occurred, for the benefit of such county. 

Approved July 11, 1007. 

Railroads — Pcnalticft and UahiUlicft. 

Section 1819 (amended). 1. If any railroad corporation, its officers, agents 
or servants, violate or fail to comply with any provisions of sections 1798 to 
1817 inclusive, such corporation shall for every violation or failure, forfeit not 
less than ten nor more than one Thousand dollars, and be liable to the person 
injured for all damages sustained thereby. 

2. All forfeitures recovered shall inure to the State 

Approve<l July 13, 1907. 

Protection of icorkingmrn an mrnihrrs of thr national guard. 

Section 4423m. A i»erson who, either by himself or with another, willfully 
deprives a member of the national guard of his employment, or prevents his 
being employed by himself or another, or in respect to his trade, business or 
i^niployment, because said member of said national guard is such member, or 
dissuades any i)erson from enlistment in the sjiid national guard by threat of 
injury to him in case he shall so enlist, in resi>ect to his emi)loyment, trade, or 
bnsiness, shall be deemed guilty of a misdeuieanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine of not less than ten dollars nor more than twenty- 
five dollars, or by imprisonment in the county jail for not less than ten days 
nor more than twenty days. 

Sec. 4423n. No association or corporation, constituted or organized for the 
I>urpose of promoting the succt^ss of the trade, employment, or business of the 
members thereof, shall by any constitution, rule, by-law, resolution, vote or 
ivgulation, discriminate against any member of the National (Juard of the State 
<»f Wisconsin, because of such momborship in resi)ect to the eligibility of such 
member of the said national guard to menil)ership in such associaticm or cor- 
IK>ration, or in respect to his right to retain said last mentioned membership. 
It is the purpose of this section and the section imme4llately preceding to pro- 
tect a member of the siiid national guard from disjidvantage in his means of 
livelihood and liberty therein but not to give liim any preference or advantage 
<'n account of his membership in said national guard. A i>erson who aids in 
enforcing any such provisions against a member of the said national guard with 
the intent to discriminate against him because of such membership, .shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and ui>on conviction thereof shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than ton dollars nor more than twenty dollars, or by im- 
I'risonment in the county jail for not less than ten days nor more than twenty 
days. 

Approvel July 1, 1907. 
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Bakeries, inspection, 
etc., ol (See Inspec- 
tkn. etc.) 
Bankruptcy: 

United States 

Barber shops, inspec- 
tion, etc., of: 

New Hampshire 

Barbers, examination, 
etc., of. (See Exam- 
ination, etc.) 
Banooms, payment of 
wages in: 

California 

Benefit societies: 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Philippine Islands. . 

South Carolina 

South Carolina (D.). 
Benefit societies, forced 
contributions for. 
{See Forced contribu- 
tions.) 
Blacklisting: 

.Mabama 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 



1379, 13b0 



Page. 







139 

o34 

500 

877 

1070-1072 

1112 



111 



Minnesota 

Minnesota (D). 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada 



155 
196 

233,234 
279 

341,342 
383 
388 

612, «13 
626 



1030 



77 



3'H>-388 



65 
62 



351 
330,331 



Bonds of employees: 

Massachusetts 

New Mexico 

Boycotting: 

Alabama 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Texas 

(See also Interfer- 
ence with employ- 
ment, and CToss 
references.) 
Brakemen, sufficient 
number of. (Ser Rail- 
road trains, sufficient 
crew required on.) 
Brakes on railroad 
trains. (See R u i i - 
roads, safety appli- 
ances on. ) 
Bribery, etc., of em- 
ployees: 

Connecticut 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Nebraska 

New York 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Briljery of representa- 
tives of labor organ- 
izations: 

New York 

Brickyards, hours of 
labor of employees in: 

New York 



Bulletin. 



Page. 


No. 


Page. 


515 




783, 784 






111 






157 
279 


62 


330,331 


328,329 






1171 







62 


332 


74 


260 


74 


277,278 


57 


710 


62 


581 


76 


1031,1032 


64 


905,906 


64 


908,909 


65 


360 


70 


781,782 


67 


912 


67 


914,915 



I 1 

57 



ri8 



North Dakota 



Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Texas 

rtah 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

I'nited States 

{See alfo Interfer- 
ence with employ- 
ment, and cross 
references.) 
Board of arbitration, 
etc. (See Arbitration 
of lal)or disputes. ) 
Boarding houses. (See 

I/Mlging hoaxes.) 
Boatmen. (See Sea- 
men.) 
Boilers, creating an un- 
sife amount of steam 
in. (See Negligence 
of operators, etc.) 
Boilers, steam, inspec- 
tion of. (See Inspec- 
tion, etc.) 
Bonds, contractors'. 
{Set Protection of 
wages.) 



728,729 I 63 
; 8li2,S72 \ 
\ 873 /••• 



636, li37 

mh, 700 

728, 729 

8li2,S72 

873 

933 

948.949 

1168,1170 

1173,1175 

.. 1204 

1230 

1279 

1377 



79 



Bridges over railroads, 
height of. (See Rail- 
roads, height of 
709, 710 I bridges, etc., over. ) 

Building associations of 

organized lalx>r: 

588,389 I New Jersey 

' NewYork 

Buildings , protection of 

employees on. ( See 

', Protection of em- 

9?2-074 I ployees, etc.) 

Bureau of Corpora- 

tions: 

United States 

I Bureau of lalK)r: 

Callfomia 



/ 804,827 \ 
t 828 / 



7':8.749 . 
791 ' 



1381'., 13S; 



Colorado 

(.'onnecticut. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 



' 140. 141 62 

/ \M,\^i \ 

\ 171 /-■ 

204 '.... 
258,202 ■ 
2(;3 
2.s<'. 



328 



/ 258,202 V 

\ 2(.3 ;■ 



370-373 



Kentucky 

lx)ui.siana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mas**t;whusetls. 

Michipm 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 



j 4ir>-4i9 \ 
\ 428,429 / 



407-410 
4ir>-419 
428, 429 
447 
452 
474, 475 
627. 528 
542-544 
oM-5>n3 
i:r.3-r-i.5 

087 



\r,8 



712 
235 



75 



i:r.3-r-i.5 76 
\ 087 /••• 



655.650 
1027,1628 



1008 



CUMULATIVE INDEX OF LABOR LAWS. 



Bureau of labor— Conc'd. 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 



New York 

North Carolina- 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island . . 

I'ennessee 

Utah 



Tenth 
special. 



Page. 



718, 719 
740, 741 
/ 753,778 
\ 780,781 
801.802 
808,809 
859,800 
862-804 
885-887 



( 



Virginia 

Waslilngton... 
West Vir^ia. 

Wisconsin 



United States. 



Buraau of Manufac- 
tures: 

United States 

Bureau of mines: 

Colorado 

Missouri 

Pennsylvania 

West Virginia 

(See aUo Mine em- 
ployees, associa- 
tions of.) 
Bureau of public print- 
ing: 
Philippine Islands. . 

C. 



951-953 

10»3, 1034 

1086 

1131, 1132 

, 1182.1183 

(1199,1207 

\ 1208 

, 1234-123G 

, 1254.1255 

'/1205, 1206 

\ 1296 

/ 1321. 1322 

\1383, 1385 



1386 

174-177 
; 658 
1049-1052 



1009. 1070 



California, 1905 

1907 

Candidates for ofTicc, 
proU'ctlon of employ- 
ees as: 

Wyoming 

Cause of discharge. 
{See Discharge, state- 
mout of cause of.) 
Certiiicates, employers'. 
(See Employers' cer- 
tificates.) 
Chur^'es, false, against 
railroad oniployeos. 
(S(e Uailroaa em- 
ployees, etc.) 
Check weighinen. (See 
Weighing coiU at 
mines.) 
Checks, payment of 
wa^es in. (Ste Pay- 
ment of wages in 
scrip.) 
Child Iflltor, national 
committee on, incor- 
poration of: 

United States 

Children and women, 
deductions from 
wa;;es of: 

Massachusetts 

Children and women, 
employment of, gen- 
eral provisions: 

Colorado 

Indiana 

Iowa 

lA>ui&iaua 



1304 



521 



Dl 




}58 



1/ 



^79 
^57 



f07 
179 



02 
72 



I „, 



4Hh, <iJ 



.3 
73 
73 
73 



70 



<A 1 



1.1 



1018, 1019 



412 



781 



998 

719 



912.913 
988-990 



328-330 
G40-«42 



399, 400 



71 S 



61U,«;'.>2 
700, 701 



Tenth 
speciaL 



Page. 



Children and women, 
employment of, gen- 
eral provisions— Con. 
Maine 



Massachusetts. 
Missouri 



Missouri(D) 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire. . 
New^ Jersey 



i5»-455 

517-521 

£24 

647.048 

666,667 



New York 

Pexmsylvanla. 
Rhode Island. 



Children and women, 
emplo^mont of, in 
mines: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

llUnols 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Missouri 

New York 

Oklahoma 



Pennsj'lvanla. 

Utah 

Washington... 



West Virginia 

Wyoming 

(See alto Children, 
etc.; Women, etc.) 
Children and women, 
hours of labor of: 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 



New Hampshire. . 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Teimessee 

Virghiia 

Wisconsin 



104 
122 
155, 161 
310 
357 
485 
657 



979,994 

1172,1174 
1218 

1251 

1300,1303 



191 
207 
439 
453,464 
475 

516,517 

737 
764 
823 
874 
931 
1043 
1092 



1126 



women, 



Children and 
wages of: 

.Massachusetts 

(See aUo Earnings 
of married wo- 
men; Earnings of 
minors; Women's 
wages.) 
Children, corporal pun- 
ishment of, by em- 
I)loyei's: 

C/eorgia 

Children, earnings of. 
(See Earnings of mi- 
nors.) 
Children, emnloyment 
of, ago limit lorr* 

Alaliimia 

Arkansas 



1203 
1268 

624 



244 



no 

127,128 



Bulletin. 



NoJ Pag*' 



724,725 

737 

761-765 

814-816 

823-825 

828 

1043.1044 

/ 1083-1066 

\1092, 1003 



1814-816 1 
823-825 > 
828 I 



'} 



73 

73 
73 



I r 



> ~., 



73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

73 

73 
73 
73 

73 



F 
\7! 



73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

73 



73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 



! -: 



73 



73 



73 



73 

73 



701-703 
ni-718 

72»-73l 
186,187 

"748,'7« 



{ 



{ 



788-790 
791-:Vi 



6ti0 

665.667 
b83 

iff: 

710 
730 
7ti3 
776 
7S1 

784-783 
800 
8(0 
807 
996 

814,iil3 



006,667 

671 

700 

7D1 

704,707 

711-714 

716,715 

748,749 

750 

761-763 

771 

776 

782, 7«8 

794 

796 

797 

799 

802 

810,812 

813 



718 



6.<0 



6j6-«:>9 
060 



CUMULATIVE lUDEX OF LABOB lAWS. 



1009 



Tenth 
special. 



Bulletin. 



Page. No. Page. 



Children, employment 
o(. age limit for— Con. 

Caiifomia 

Calilbnila (D) 

Cok>rado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District oS Columbia . 

Florida 

Georgia 

G«orgIa(D) 

Idaho 

niiaois 

Dlinols(D) 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mao'land 



Massachusetts. 
Michigan 




307 
417,428 
438 
454 
476 

617,538 

546,572 



Michigan (D) 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Jerwy (I>). 

\ewYork I 2S'^" 

.•New Yoric < 823,825 

North Carolina 857, 861 

North Carolina (D). 



North Dakota I 862,864 

Ohio i{ »a.^ 

Oklahoma 

Oregon | 947 

Pennsylvania | ^^^io43 

Pennsylvania ( D ) . . 



Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Washington (D) 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Tnited States 

(See aUo Children 
and women, em- 
ployment of, in 
mines.) 
Children, employment 
ot, eoneral provisions: 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

CaUfomia 



1083,1084 

1112-1114 

1115,1116 

1133 

1169 

1198 

1210,1211 

1241,1242 



1252 



1382,1383 



110,111 



Colorado 

Connecticut 
Delaware . . . 



127,128 
151 
156,157 
183,184 
197, 198 



151 73 
68 

191 73 
198,208 73 
73 
77 
73 
73 

77 

258 ' 73 
315 , 73 

59 

325,345 73 
376,381 73 



73 
73 
73 
73 
73 



73 

164 

72 

l79 

73 

73 

72 
73 
73 
73 
77 



} 



73 

73 

|67 

178 
73 

77 
73 



}- 
(^ 



73 



74 
78 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
61 
73 
73 
73 
73 



73 

73 

73 

I 73 



/ 156,157 U 
\ 183,184 r 



District of Columbia. 
Florida 



232 



/3 

73 

73 

(73 

\77 

73 



{ 



I 



{ 



663 
199-202 

667 

670 
673-675 
396-398 
678,6:9 
680,681 
371,3:2 

682 
685-689 
335-337 

691 
69S-695 

696 
696-699 

700 
702,703 
705-709 
713,719 

720 

722 
881,882 

607 
953-955 
724-727 
728,729 
732-735 

737 
739,740 
742,743 
747,748 
751-754 
381,382 
758-761 
763,764 
768,769 
863,864 
373-370 
584-586 

770 

775 

412,413 

777 

784 

788-790 

239,240 

577,578 

791 

795 

796,797 

798 

799 

801 

8C3 

8G6 

1054, lUoo 

807 

809-812 

814,815 

816 






6.":6-659 

659 
660.061 I 
662-665 I 

666-669 I 

669-671 
673 675 
676,677 
396 -39s 
678,679 



Tenth 
special. 



Page. 



Children, emplovment 
of. general provisions- 
Concluded. 

Georgia 

Idaho 

lUiuoLs 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 



315-319 
344-346 



Michigan... 

Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Mlssoun... 



438,439 
453-455 
472-474 

498 
517-521 
572,573 
579,580 
610-612 

628 



Montana 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 



687,688 






New York . 



North Carolina. 
North Dakote.. 



Ohio. 



Oklahoma. 
Oregon 



734,735 
753,754 
762,767 

796 
811-813 
823-826 

828 
853.861 

864 
883,894 
903,904 
907,908 
924,925 



Pennsylvania 

Pennsvlvania (D). 

Porto \\'\QO 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Washinpton 

West Virginia 

WL««consln 



{ 



947,948 

978,979 

1043 



1076 
108.3-1085 
1112-1114 

1116 



1169 

1195 

1231,1232 



BuUetfai. 






^73 

73 

73 
73 

73 



73 
73 

}73 

64 
' 73 
I 73 

I 73 
I 73 
' 73 

^73: 
• 73 I 
73 I 
■ 73 



{Ste aUo Children 
and women.) 
Children, employment 
of, in barrooms:' 

.\riiona 

Connecticut 

DiNtriot of Alaska. . . 
Georpia 



/1 268, 1269 
\1285-1287 



}• 



Hawaii. 



199 
21>4 
248 

257 



Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Ma«^sachu.s<'tts... 

MInnosota 

New Hampshire. 
Peimsvlvania... 
South Dakota... 

Texas v 



468,471 
501,502 



1117 



Vermont 

West Vlrt-'iuia 

Childnn, employinrnt 
of, in certain oct^iipa- 
tions, forliiddon: 

California 

California (D) 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 



1199 



137 



167 

l'»6 
218 



73 



73 
73 

I 73 

1 73 

473 

\74 

73 

73 

73 

73 



i 73 
73 

73 I 
73 I 

|73; 

173 

,179 I 

i 73 
73 



t 73 
68 
, 73 
■ 73 
' 73 



No. Page. 



680,681 
682,683 
684-689 
691-693 
693-695 
697-699 
699-701 
701-703 
704-710 

710-720 

722,723 

724-727 
727 
731-738 
738-741 
741-746 
747-749 

750-754 



756-767 

768,769 
770,771 

772-776 

776 
777-779 

782-790 

887-889 

790 

791-793 

795,7% 
797 

798,799 
799 

800,801 

805.806 
807 

810-811 



6.59.660 
670 
67.5 

080 

mi 

261 
683 
68'.) 
6iX) 
704,7(*v"» 
711 
727 
719 
7S0 
797 
799 
971 
8(U 
8<«.S 



661. f62 

202,203 
66.'>, (ifiG 

C72 



1010 



CUMULATIVE INDEX OF LABOB LAWS. 



Children, employment 
of, in certain occupa- 
tions, forbidden— Con 
District of Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 



Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 

Kentucky .' 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 



Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire. 
New^ Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 



Tenth 
special. 



Page. 



225 



249 



280,318 

325 
381 
387 
419 
439 



466,4(i9 

520,521 

552,553 

602 

637 

704 



{ 



739 
779 
792,793 
825 
924 



Pennsylvania. 

Porto Klco 

Rhode Island . 

Virginia 

West Virginia. 



978,979 

1080 

1090, 1091 

1205, 1206 

1260,1261 



Wisconsin {^^^'ii»8 



1302, 1303 



.1 



Wyoming 
Children, employment 
of, in mines: 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Kansas 

Montana 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania ( D ) . . 

South Dakota 

Texas 

West Virginia 

UniU?d States 

Children, employment 
of, in street trades: 
District of Columbia 

MassaohiLsetis ' ' 73 

New York ' 73 

Children, hiring out, to ; | 

support parents in ^ 
Idleness: ' 

Alabama ill 



I 



Bulleth). 



No. Page. 



73 
73 
73 
73 

73 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

73 

73 
73 
73 
73 

}r^ 

73 
(73 
\77 
73 
73 
73 
f3 
73 

}73 

73 



73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
77 
73 

73 

64 
73 
73 
73 
73 



i I 



248 



73 
73 
73 
73 
73 



(leorKia 

Ivouisiana 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

Tenucssw; | 73 

Virginia i 73 

Children, hours of labor ; 
of: I 

Alabama 110. ill 



128 
151 



73 
73 
73 
73 



Arkanstks 

Califoruia 

Cx)torado 

Connecticut ' 73 

Delaware ' 73 

Pistrict of Columbia. 1 77 

Florida J 73 

tJeorgia 1 243.73 



.{ 



675 
677 
680 
683 
684 

688,689 
690 
694 

695,696 
697 

699,700 
703 

704,705 

716,717 

721,722 

724,726 
728 

734,735 
739 
747 
749 
751 

755,756 
762 

774,775 
776 
412 

780,781 
790 
793 
803 
808 



{t 



{ 



810,813 
815 



665,667 

682 

695 

738 

769 

771 

412 

777 

781 

784-788 

887-889 

796,797 

799 

807 

816 



398 
711,719 
765-767 



657 
680 
700 
7-28 
769 
799 
802 



656,657 
660 
662.663 
666,667 
671 
674 
398 
678 
679 



Children, hours of lalior 
of—C^nduded. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 



Tenth 
special. 



BuUetin. 



Page. No. 



315,318 
344 



466 



Michigan.. 
Mhmesota. 



546, 572 
589,602 



812.823 
861 



Missouri 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire. . . 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio , 924,925 

Oklahoma 

Oregon i 947 

Oregon (D) f 

Pennsylvania ] 73 

Porto Rico I 1076 73 

Rhode Island ' ! 73 

South Carolina t 73 

South Dakota i 73 



73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

73 

73 

73 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
68 



110 
128 



Tennessee 

Virginia 

Wisconsin | 1281,1286 

{Sre also Children ' 
and women.) | 

Children, night work 
by: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

District of Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia, i 243 

Idaho ' 

Illinois I 315,318 

Indiana ' 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts 517 

Michigan 572 

610 
665 



Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 924,925 

947 
1041 



764,772 
812,823 



73 
73 

73 



Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode' Island . 
South Carolina 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 1210.1211 



1112,1113 
1109 



129 

713 

729 

1385 



225 



W ashington t 1241 

Wisconsin ' 1286 

Children. (5« Children 

and women.) 
Chinese, employment of: 

Califomia 

Montana 

Nevaia 

United States 

Chlne.se, exclusion, reg- 
istration, etc., of: 

District of Alaska.. 

Hawaii 252,253 

Philippine Islands.. {^*"'}gg j 



73 
73 
73 
77 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 



Page. 






;{ 



663 

e» 

691,603 

m 

687 

700 

701 

704,707 

711-714 

716,719 

722 

723 

724, 7aS 

733 

715,746 

748. 74» 

750;7S 

761-7a 

768,789 

m 

778 

776 

777 

203,204 

782,788 

7W 

794 

796 

797 

79 

802 

810 

812,813 



656,6S7 
660 
663 
996 
678 
681 
682 
688 

m 

m 

697,608 
713 
722 

724,726 

7»,n2 
746 

751,753 

761,768 
769 

775,776 
777 

7S2.788 
791 
7K 
790 
801 

802,808 
806 

812,813 



CCMUI^IIVE INDEX OF JABQR LAWS. 
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CMneBB, exclusion, reg- 
tstntion,etc . ,of — Con . 

United SUtes 

i QiiMBe labor, products 
of. not to be bought by 
State officials: 
CBiiioraia 

iQpr factories, regula- 
tloD of: 

I WbooDsin 

ICItinns to be em- 
ployed. {See Aliens, 
employment of; Pub- 
fic works, preference 
of resident laborers 

OtII aerrice: 

Colorado 

Loul^ana 

ICassachusetts 

Minnesota 

Sew York 

Ohio 

Pconsylvanla 

Wiaoonsin 

Coal mined within State, 
use <tf, in public build- 
iocs. (5eel*ublicsup- 

Cool ounes, ventilation 
of. (5«e lilne regula- 
tions.) 
Coal, weighing. (Su 

Weighing coal.) 
roerdon of employees 
in trading, etc. 

Arkaiisss 

Colorado 

Florida 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachuaetts 

Michigan 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Jeisey 

New Mexico 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 

West Virginia 

(Set alMO Company 
stores.) 
CoercioQ. (See Intimi- 
dation; Protection of 
employees, etc.) 
Collection of statistics. 
(See Bureau of labor; 
Statistics, collection 

Colorado, 1905 

1907 

Color blindness of rall- 
road employees. {See 
Examinati<m, etc., of 
railroad employees.) 

Coaibination. right of. 
{Set (Conspiracy, labor 
acrecraents not; Pro- 
tectioo of employees as 
members of labor or- 



Tenth 
special. 



Bulletin. 



Page. Na Page. 



(1323,1324 
{1326-1330 
1X384, 1387 



719,720 



. 127 

186 

237 

340,341 

378 

427 

476 

514,515 

560,561 

712,713 

734 

760 

786 

925 

i 129^1 isi" 

1170 

1181 

1222 

1255, 1256 



1046 



Combinations to fix 
wages: 
Louisiana , 



Commeroe and Labor, 
Department of: 
United States 



780 
629 
918 



Commission, labor. 
(See Labor commis- 
sion.) 

Commissioner of labor. 
{See Bureau of labor.) 
Company doctors: 

Tennessee 

Company stores: 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Coimecticut 

Indiana 

Maryland 

New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

{See aUo Cocreion of 
employees in trad- 
ing; Payment of 
wages in scrip.) 
Compensation for inju- 
ries to Federal em- 
ployees: 

United.Statcs 

Complaints by railroad 
employees: 

Massachusetts 

Conciliation. {See Ar- 
bitration.) 

Connecticut, 1905 

1907 



Tenth 
special. 



Page. 



1385-1387 



1131 

127 
186 
208 
339,340 
464,496 
760 



981,1030 
1202,1203 



530 



624 



985 



Conspiracy against 
workingmen: 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kansas 



Mirmesota. 



62 
73 



Mississippi 

New York 

North Dakota 

{See also Interfer- 
ence with employ- 
ment, and cross 
references.) 

Conspiracy, labor 
agreements not: 

California 

California (D) 
Colorado 
Maryland 
Minnesota 
Nevada (D) 
New Jersey . . , 

New York 

Norih Dakota 



111 
232,233 
246,247 

388 
600,601 

626 

628 
796,797 

872 




330.331 
1046-1051 



63675— No. 79-09 25 



Permsylvania 

Porto Rico 

Conspiracy. {See Inter- 
ference; intimidation. ) 

Contract lal>or, alien. 
{S€e Alien contract 
labor.) 

Contract, violation of. 
endangering life: 

New York 

Contract work on public 
Imildings: 

California 



760 

797 

872 

( 970,971 

\1034-1037 

1079 



130 



130 
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No. I Page. 



57 



704 

























69 


461,462 







77 



415,416 



62 331-333 
73 1051-1054 



1 ' 



68 181-183 


1 


1 


78 1 597-4»l 






I..; 


' . 
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Bulletin. 



Tenth 
special. 



Bulletin. 



Page. , No. Page. 



Contractors' bonds. 
{See Protection of 
wages.) 

Contractors' debts. 
{See LUbillty of rail- 
road companifls, etc.; 
Protection of wages.) 

Contracts limiting lia- 
bility of employers. 
(See Liability of em- 
ployers for injuries, 
etc.) 

Contracts of employees 
waiving right to 
damages: 
Colorada 


154 

243 

342-344 

515 

/ 680,008 

\ 707 

1301, 1304 

1377 

579, 560 


1 


' 


OeorKia.. 


1 


?T>rf*i»n« , , 




Massachusetts. 


^ 
1 


Montana 

Wyoming 

United States..;.... 


}•-••-- 


....' 


(See oho Liahtllty 
of employers for 
injories^etc.) 
Contracts of employ- 
ment Involving re- 
moval from home 
locality: 
MictiiRan 






Contracts of employ- 
ment, regulation, etc., 
of: 
Arkansas 




1 


no, 130 




1 


Georgia 


246 

232,253 

206 


■■■*(■"'"""""' 


Hawaii 




Idaho 




Louisiana 


440,444 


1 


Ix)ulsiana ( D) 


07 861 


Michigan 


579, !iH\ 


MLssissiDDi 


(i32 




New Yora. ......... 


«AM>. .... .......... 

830 1 


Porto Rico 


1079 
1109 


.............. , 


South Carolina 


1 


Contracts ol employ- 
ment with intent to 
defnaud: 

Alabama. 

(ieorgia 


100,107 
252 


1 
73 ' 1043 


Gi'orgia(D) 




74 212-216 


Michiiran 


5M) 


Minnesota 


K^-^M .............. 1 

023 


North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Contricts of employ- 
ment. (See Employ- 
ment or Ial>or, and 
cross references.) 

Contributions, forced. 
(See Forced eontii bu- 
ttons.) 

Convict labor, digest of 
laws relating to 


8o3 
1109 

30-50 


*uo' 


7i4 

1 


Coolie labor: 

Cal i fomia. 


129 


1 


Nevada 


7-*H ' 


I nited States 

Cooperative associations: 
C'^lifornia 


1323,13:4 ! 

146-14R 


Connecticut 


20I,-Jt)2 

275 2?.» 


Illinois 


Kansas 


38n < 


Marvland 


401 
657-;V.9 


( 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 




Minnesota 


' r,**7 76 lOeS, 1024 


Montana 


e96-4i(lH 


Nevada. 


729-731 


New Jersey 


749-751 1 . 



Page. No. Page. 



Cop^^^l 



902,903 

9o2' WJ9 

127a 

1301 



1378,1379 



244 - 

13S(r,1387 |- 



I 



970 



981,1000 
£29,530 



Cooperative associa- 
tions— Concduded. 

Ohio 

Pennsylraiiia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Cooperative Insurance. 
(See Insurance, co- 
opeiatWe.) 
:hts: 

ni ted States 

Corporal pwlshiaent of 
minor employees: 

Georgia 

Corporations, Bureau of: 

UniUd States 

Corporations, liability of 
stockholders in. (See 
Liabilltr of stockhold- 
ers, etc.) 
CorpoiatBons, pensions 
for employees of: 

PeBasylvanka 

Corporatlona» profit 
sharing by. (&» Profit 
sharing.) 
Corpomtmtt, restriction 
oipowers of: 

Pennsylvania 

Corporations, special 
stock for employees of: 

Massachusetts 

Costs in suits for wages. 
(See Suits for wages.) 
Couplers, saletv. (See 
Railroads, safety ap- 
pliances on.) 



Damages tor in)uries. 
{See Injc>ries; Liabil- 
ity of emploj-w.) 

Damages, waiver of 
right to. (Set Con- 
tracts of eiEipioyees 
waiving right to (£un- 
ae;es.) 

Day of test. (5<» Weekly 
day of rest.) 

Death. (Set Injuries 
causing death; Neg- 
ligen'.e, etc.) 

Deceased employees, 
paym&nt of wages 
due. (See Payment 
of wages due deceased 
emplo.vees.) 

Deception in employ- 
rnent of labor. (S(e 
Kniploymeat of labor, 
deception in.) 

Delaware, 19(15 

1««7 

Department of Com- 
merce and Labor: t 
Uni ted States 1383-I3tM 

De^rtment of Labor. 
(See Bimeau of labor.) 

Discharge, etc., of em- 
ployees of public-serv- 
ice corporations: 
MasMchusetts 

Discharge, notice of in- 
tention to. (See Em- 
ploj-niMit.termination 
of, notice of.) 

Discharge of employees 
on a<rmmt of ajge:* 
Coloraio 



76 



33 
102 



53; 



190,191 
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Diadiarge, statement of 
GBUseof: 

FlMlda 

Indiana 

Missouri 

Montana 

Ohio 

Wisronsin 

(See qUo Blacklist- 
ioff; Employment 
oflab<»'.J 
Discbarged employees, 
payment of wages due. 
[Sa Payment of wages 
due, etc.) 
Diseountiog of wages. 
(Set Paymentof waees, 
modes aod tiraea or.) 
District of Colombia: 

190S,1«» 

1906,1907 

1907,1908 

DiTWce. etc., statistics 
<rf, to be procnred: 

California 

Iknnestic products, pref- 
erence of, for public 
ose. {See Public sup- 
plies.) 
J/nnking water for em- 
plorees in factcNriea: 

Massachuaetts 

Rhofjle Island 

Drag derks, hoors of 
labor of. {See Hours 
of labor of drug clerks. ) 

E. 

Earnings of married 
women: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Alaska... 
District of Colombia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kmijptf 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Porto Rico 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestVlrginla 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Tenth 
special. 




233,234 
341,342 



61 



005 t. 



1279,1280 



536 



68 
71 
77 



02 



73 
73 



99 73 

120 73 

158 73 

204 73 

214 73 

224 , 73 

226 73 

231 73 

239,242 73 

253 73 

287 , 73 

333 73 

379 73 

393 73 

456 73 

469 73 

635 73 

641 73 

696 73 

720 , 73 

726 ' 73 

737 1 73 

756 ' 73 

: 73 

799 73 

73 

866 73 

931 , 73 

935 73 

981 1 73 

1082 , 73 

1092 I 73 

1104 I 73 

1114,1118 , 73 

1174 ' 73 

1195 73 



1208 
1226 
1243 



73 
73 
73 



1275 73 
1313 , 73 



1092 



22»-234 

394 

390-398 



328 



870 
964 



?a I 



656 
660 
667 
670 
671 
675 
675 
677 
679 
681 
684 
691 
693 
695 
703 
705 
718 
729 
739 
741 
747 
748 
750 
755 
758 
707 
771 
776 
777 
781 
790 

793,794 
794 

796,797 
800 
801 
802 
804 
807 
814 
815 



Bulletin. 



No.' Page. 



Earnings of minors: 

California 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Montana 

New York 

North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Porto Rico 

South Carolina. . 

South Dakota.., 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsm 

Eight-hour day: 

Arizona 

Arkansas 



California 

Colorado 

Colorado (D) 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Coliunbia. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Mar>iand 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 



132 
271 
379 
590 
696 
799 

ODD 

907,908 

931 

1081,1082 

1104 

1118 

1177 



1226 



Missouri. 



{ 



116 

125 

129,131 

139,153 

154, 172 







73 


661 


73 


682 


it 


693 


73 


723,724 


73 


739 


73 


75'< 


73 


771 


73 


773,774 


73 


776 


73 


790 


73 


794 


73 


797 


73 


800 


73 


802 


73 


804 


73 


814 


}e2 


329,330 


62 


331 


69 


453-^55 



Montana 

Montana (D). 
Nebraska.... 



Nevada 

Ne\-ada(D) 

New Mexico 

New York 

New York (D).. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 

Porto Rico 

South Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 

W^ashlngton(D), 
W^est Virginia... 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Wyoming (D)... 

United States... 



{ 



207 

223,224 

225,226 

258 

258,204 

281,291 

338 

368 

390 

486 

515, 516 

624,625 

650.652 

653,663 

677 

708,711 

713 



ro 



f 650.652 I 
\ 653,663 \ 
\ 677 



722,725 
725,726 
731,732 



/ 725,726 \ 
\ 731,732 ] 



{ 



788 
800,801 
803,845 



907 
932 
915 
f 980, 1068 



I 



10(J9 
1079 
1116 
1139 
1163 
1173,1174 
1231,1239 



57 



I 1257 

1267-12(59 

/1301.1302 

\ 1312 



ji33i-i3:i;< 

\ 1385 



United States (D)... 

United States (Op.). 

Electric companies, 
protection of em- 
plovees of: 

Massachusetts 

Elevators, e x a in i n a - 
tion, etc., of opera- 
tors of: 
Minnesota 



633 



623,624 



73 



61 ; 1092,1093 



|63 585, 5bG 
70 711-713 



63 , 

59 ' 



586 
334,335 



}co 

57 



470 

687,688 



77 
7S 



412 
622,623 



59 



3S5 



(W5-687 



69 



455-457 



714-717 
350-367 
175-l.HO 
19H-2i)i) 
950 05-» 
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Elevators. (See I n - 
spection oi factories, 
etc.) 

Emieraot agents: 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

North Carolina 

North Carolina (D). 

South Carolina i 

(See also Employ- 
ment offices.) 

Employees' bonds. 
(see Bonds of em- 
ployees.) 

Employees, bribery, 
etc., of. (See Brib- 
ery of employees.) 

Employees, deceased, 
payment of wages 
due. (See Payment 
of wages, etc. ) 

Employees, discharge 
ofT (See Discharge, 
statement of cause 
of; Employment of 
labor.) 

Employees, discharged, 
payment of wages 
due. {See Payment 
of wages, etc.) 

Employees, enticement 
of. {See Enticing 
employees.) 

Employees, examina- 
tion of. (Ste Exam- 
ination, etc.) 

Employees, false 
charges against. {See 
Railroad employees, 
false charges against.) 

Employees, forced con- 
trilmtions from. {See 
Forced contribu- 
tions.) 

Employees, intimida- 
tion of. {See Intimi- 
dation.) 

Employees, intoxica- 
tion of. {See Intoxi- 
cation, etc.) 

Employees not to be 
discharged on ac- 
count of age: 
Colorado 

Employees, protection 
of. {See Protection 
of employees, etc.) 

£ inploy ees, railroad . 
{See Railroad em- 
ployees.) 

Employees, sale of 
liquor to. {See 
Liquor, sale of, to 
employees.) 

Employees, soliciting 
money from. (Ste 
Employment, f o r e - 
men, etc., accepting 
fees for furnishing.) 

Employees, taxes of. 
See Lialtility of em- 
plovers for taxes, etc.) 

Employees, time for. 
to vote. (See Time 
to vote, etc.) 

Employer and e m • 
ployee, obligations of. 
<S<e Employment of 
lu)K>r.) 



Bulletin. 



Page. No. 



111,112 

239 

248,252 



861 

iiii' 



Page. 



59 
62 



378 
334 



57 
78 



190, 191 



688 
631 



Employers' advances, 
repayment of: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida. 

Louisiana 

Louisiana (D) 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New Mexico 

South Carolina 

South Carolina (D), 
(See alto Contracts 
of employment 
with intent to 
defraud.) 
Emidoyers' certificates, 
forgery of: 

Georgia 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

Employers' liability. 
(See Liability of em- 
ployers Xor iAjurtes, 
etc.) 
Employers to furnish 
names of employees 
to officials of county, 
etc.: 
Arkansas 



Tenth 
special. 



Page. 



BuUetifi. 



No. 



109 

73 
238,239 I 73 

440 .... 
I 67 

580 i.... 

e23 ;.... 

: 61 

GO 
73 



1109 



250 
1046 
12S5 



Ptee. 



1044,1045 
1054 



861 



1093,1094 

714 

1023-109 



128 



New Mexico. 



South Carolina 

Wyoming 

Employment, abandon- 
ment of. {See Con- 
tracts of employment. ) 

Employment agents. 
(See Employment of- 
fices.) 

Employment, contracts 
of. {See Contracts of 
employment: Em- 
ployment of labor.) 

Employment, foremen, 
etc.. aocepUng fees 
for nimishing: 

Connecticut 

Montana 

Pennsylvania 

Employment, interfer- 
ence with. (;9re Inter- 
ference with employ- 
ment.) 

Employment, notice of 
termination of. {See 
Employment, termi- 
nation of, etc. ) 

Employment, ootaining 
under false pretenses. 
{See Contracts of em- 

gloyment with In- 
mt to defraud; Em- 
ployers' certificates, 
loreery of.) 

EmjMoyment of aliens. 
{See Aliens.) 

Employment of children 
and women. {See 
Children and women, 
etc.) 

Employment of chil- 
dren. {See Children, 
employment of.) 

Employment of Chi- 
nese. {See Chinese, 
employment of.) 

Emp1o3rment of Intem- 
perate drivers, etc. 
{See Intemperate em- 
ployees, etc.) 



1102 




1055 



{?i! 



lOM 
651 



61 



1094, law 



72 



648 
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Employment of labor 
by pablio-servioe cor- 
pontioDs: 

Maaachosetts 

Employment of labor, 
deception in: 

California 

Illinois 

Montana 

New Jersey 

Oiegon.. 

Tennessee 

Employment of labor, 
general provisions: 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

mUHMs 

Indiana 

Louisiana 



Massachusetts. 



Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

New York 

North DakoU 

Porto Rico 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Utah 

Wyoming 

{8u aim Contracts 
of emplojrment; 
Discbarge, state- 
ment of cause of; 
Employers' ad- 
vances; Employ- 
ment, termina- 
tion of; Ejuuni- 
nation, etc.; In- 
spection of facto- 
ries; Wages, etc.) 
Employment of police- 
men as laborers: 

Maryland 

EmploTment of women. 
{8ct women, employ- 
ment of.) 
Employment offices: 

California 

California (D) 

Colorado 

Connecticut 



Tenth 
special. 



Page. 



537 



154 
296,297 
711,712 

779 

050,951 

1140,1141 



119,120 
132-136 
207-209 
243-245 
296,297 
323,347 
443,444 
513-515 
537 
612,626 
633,634 
098-701 
802.805 
866-870 
1082,106.1 

1104, lias 

11 11^1 123 

1172, 1173 

1300 



492,493 



152, 153 



{ 



District of Columbia. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 



Minnesota. 



168-170 

204,205 

212 

230 



270,274 
319-321 



391,392 
426 
440 

450,451 
475 
502 



Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 



I 



Bulletin. 



No. 



Page. 



r 513-515 \ 
\ 537 I 











77 


411 










1 










62 

57 

i 73 

}C2 

,r68 

\71 
74 


329 

693-696 

1048, 1049 

333 

231-234 
394 
261 






74 


276,277 






1 





72 



I 70 



588,588 
623 

636, WVi 

687, noc 

719 
?20 
744 
779 



'i 



75 
63 



76 



645, 646 



17 



771 

577 

654, fvW 

1021 

1024 

61 , 1090 

76 1025 



|{l022, 



I I 

. 77 . 399-402 



Tenth 
special. 



Page. 



Employment offices- 
Concluded. 

New York 



I 



800,810 
828 



454 

514 

786 

1037 

1093 

1287 



New York (D) 

Ohio { ^'^ 

Fomsylvania I 079, 080 

Rhode Island 1063 

Tennessee 1139 

Virginia 1210 

Virginia (D) 

West Virginia 1261 

Wisconsin (litlMO 

{See also Emigrant 
agents; Lodging ; 
houses, sailors .) 
Employment, preven- 
tion of. {See Inter- 
ference with employ- 
ment, and cross refer- 
ences.) 
Employment, sex no 
disqualification for. 
(See Sex no disquali- 
ncation.etc.) 
Emplojrment, termina- 
tion of, notice of: 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvuiia 

Rhode Island 

Wisconsin 

{See also Employ- 
ment of 1 a b o r , 
general p r o v i - 
slons.) 
Engineers, examina- 
tion, etc., of. {See 
Examination, etc.) 
Engineers, Illiterate, 
employment of, on 
railroads. (See Rail- 
roads, ilUtemte em- 
ptoyeeson.) 
Engineers, unlicensed, 
employment of, on 
steamboats: 

Alabama 

Enticing employees, 
etc.: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 1128, 1129 

West Virginia (D) 

{See aUio Interfer- 
ence, etc.) 
Examination, etc., of 
barbers: 

Connecticut { ^*'2?3 

Delaware 221-223 

Kansas 

Kenluck^' 

Maryland 

Maryland (D) 

MichlRan i ."y .9. 570 



101 



108,109 
119 
231 
247 
421 
440 
629 
851 
1110 
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No. 



Page. 



|: 



{ 



57 
60 
64 

y{ 

78 , 

I. 



79 
60 
70 
79 



70 



65 



4)1 414 
429-431 



Minnesota . 
Missouri . . , 
New York 



Ml -4.44 
847- H50 



713-715 
460 
462-467 
890,801 
379,380 
382,383 
625-628 



970,971 
716 

728,729 
998 



.1 , 


1 
. . . .' 


,...1 _ 


1 

p 


• 




I 


65 1 354 



704,766 



339-342 



i 

JG2 '' 332,333 

1 ...' 

I 61 ! lObO 

I....' 

I 57 ' 7(1 V 707 
I 50 I 33S-340 

I • 

i 

I 

1 C9 . 401 



1016 
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Pa-e. 



Examination, etc., of 
^rbera — Concluded. 

North Dakota 

Oregon 

Orej!on (D) 

Rhode Islaiid 

Texas 

Utah 



87^.-876 
041-944 



1097-1101 



1192-1105 
Washington [ 1230-1238 

Washington (D)... 



Bulletin. 



I 
No. Va^e. 



78 
67 



79 
79 



Wisconsin 

Examination, etc., of 
engineers of vessels. 
(See Examination, 
etc., of steam engi- 
neers.) 
Examination, etc., of 
horseshoers: 

Colorado 

Hawaii 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New York 

Ohio 

Washington 

Washington (D) 

Examination, etc , of 
miners, mine foremen, 
etc.: 

Alabama 

nilnois 

Illinois (D) 

Indiana 

Iowa 



1293-1295 



181,182 



495,490 
571,572 
018,019 
820^828 
927-929 
1233,1234 



100 

294 

302-304 



{• 



58 
7» 
79 



62 



77 
58' 



Missouri. 
Montana. 



/ 001.CSC2 i\ 
\ 077-080 r 



Pennsylvania. 



Pennsylvania (D).. . 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Examfnation. etc., of 
operators of elevators: 

Minnesota 

Examination, etc., of 
plumbers: 

California 

Colorado 

District of Columl)ia. 

Illinois 

Illinois (O) 

Kansas 

Ix)uiiiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mnssachusettb 

MichlRan 

Minnesota 

Minnesota (D) 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire 

New York 

OfPRon 

Pennsylvania 



357,358 

370.377 

0C1.(«2 

077-080 

094 

992.993 

1012, 1020 

1022 

1051-1054 

ii47.'ii/8 
1190,1191 
1310,1311 



02.% 024 



139 
173-174 

229 
295,290 



71 



f.8 



415.410 

448 



70 



48H. 489 
504,506 
57(>-579 
♦'21-023 



Porto Rico 

Texas 

Texas (D) 

Virginia 

Washington 

Washington (D). 
Wisconsin 



07.5-077 

713-715 

742. 743 

793-795 

049.950 

/1040. 1047 

\ 1057-10(0 

i 1080 

I 1105, 11U» 



1209.1210 
1232. 1233 



1264 



CI 



<>2 



LH 



r.7 

07 



021,022 
696-098 



075.970 
980,981 



992—994 

092-994 

999 



334 



402 

994, 99o 



382-385 



205,200 



730-732 



1085 



322.3L\'t 



204,205 



907-000 
875-S77 



Examination, etc., of 
railroad employees: 

Alabama 

Masaadiuaetts 

Ohio 

Examination, etc., of 
stationary firemen: 

Massachusetts 



of 



Montana 

New York 

Examination, etc. 
steam en^iieers: 

Alabama 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine 

Maryland 



Massachusetts. 



Minnesota. 
Missouri... 

Montana.. 



Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 



Pennsyh-ania. 



Philippine Islands . . 

United States 

Examinat on, etc., of 
street-railway em- 
ployees: 

New York 

Washington 

Examination, etc., of 
telegraph operators 
on railroads: 

Georgia 

Execution, exemption 
from. {See Exemp- 
tion, etc.) 
Executions in suits for 
wages. {See Suits for 
wages.) 
Exemption of mechan- 
ics, etc., from license 
tax. {See License 
tax, etc.) 
Exemption of wages, 
assignments to avoid: 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maryland 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

Pcnn$yl\*ania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Exemption of wages 
from execution, etc.: 

Alabama 

Alabama (D) 

Arizona 

Arkiinsas 

California 



Tenth 
speciaL 



Page. 



{ 



736,787 

768.760 

832,843 

914-016 

/10a6,1057 

\ 1006 

1074-1076 

1342 



834 

1236 



241 



Bulletin. 



No.' Page. 



105-107 

531 

897.896 



502-^04 

082-694 

843,844 



105-107 
228 
238 
309 

357,358 

376,377 
456 

486-488 

502-504 

586,567 

662 

662-684 

704,705 



(01 
175 i 



1067. 1C8S 






<4l 

632,053 



I 



01 
70 
75 



1087.1(88 

770 

6S2.U3 



63 
76 ■ 

'68 ; 

70 



567,588 

1035 

590.91 

776 



5d 

78 
71 



378,379 
356.357 

390 



249,250 

280,287 . 
325,326 ; 
380 i. 



70 



615,616 . 
723 . 
925 ' 
973 
1204.1205 ' 
1242,1243 

1278 I. 
1303,1304 '. 



r67 



99,106 



112.113 
118 
136 



63 
72 



5S2.5o3 

63$, 6« 
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wages 



Bulletin. 



Xo. Page. 



61 



I 



Exemptioii of 

Irozp execution, etc.— 

Concluded. 

Colorado 158 

Connectlcat 212 

Delaware 215,216 

Distrfctof AlHka... 225 

District of Columbia. 226 

Florida 230,231 

Georgia 246 

IlaM^-aii 257 

Idaho 272 

Illinois 287,32> 

Indiana 324 

Iowa 3H0 

K^n««% !f 405 

Kentucky 422,428 

Louisiana 445 57 

Maine 457 

Maryland 4til 

Massachusetts 535. 5;^) 

Michigan !{ ^'^ } 

Minnesota | fiK,59» .... 

Mississippi > 630 .... 

Missouri { 633.64.J i 

Montana 702 .... 

Nebraska 723 76 

Ne^'ada 726 

New Hampahire 739 

New Jersey 748 

New Mexico 783 

New York 801 

No/th Dakota 871 .... 

Ohio 920-«23 

OUahoma 931.932 .... 

Oregon 935 .... 

Pennsylvania 073,1040 

Porto Rico 59 

Rho<le Tsland I 1094 

South Carolina 1 no; 

SouihDakota 11123.1124 .... 

'(1128.1133 
Tennessee {1134,1137 . 

\\ 1156 I 

■r*- -r-w^) 

rtah 1179 

Vermont 119.'» 

YifKiuia 1201. l^')? 

V 3:$hlnjrton 1226. 1 227 

l-Visconsin 127n 

Wyoming 1315 

Exemption of wa^p.< 
set-offs not to defeat: 

Alabama 106 

Extortion: 

Minnesota 603 

New York 800 

(See also Intimida- 
tion.) 

r. 

Fairtories. accidents in. 
(See Aocidenta, etc.) 

Factories, fire escapes 
on. (5ar Fire escapes, 
etc.) 

Factories, etc.. Inspec- 
tion of. {See Inspec- 
tion, etc.) 

Factories, pure drink- 
ing; water to l)e sup- | 
piie<I in: 
Massachusetts 53t> 73 

Factories. smokiiiK in: , 

Minnesota 003 73 j 

Factory I'wpcctori. 
{Sff Inspectors, fac- 
tor)') 



712 
1063 



704 



1031 



I 



385 



u\ 



962 



870 

8H7 



Factory regulations. 
{See Inspection of fac- 
tories, etc.) 
False charges against 
railroad employefs. 
{Set Railroad em- 
ployees, etc.) 
False credentials, etc., 
of ]a)x>r organbtatftons. 
(See Labor organiza- 
tions, using false caids 
of.) 
False labels on manu- 
factured arik^les: 

California 

False pretenses. (See 
Contracts of employ- 
ment with Intent to 
defraud; Employers' 
certificates, lorpery of; 
Employment of laoor, 
deception In.) 
Fees for ftimishing em- 
ployment. {See Em- 
ployment, foremen, 
etc., accepting lees 
for furnishing.) 
Fellow-servant, negli- 
gent, to be named In 
verdict: 

Minnesota 

FelIow-ser\'ants: 

Ariaona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Texas 

Utah 

(See also Employ- 
ment of lal>or; 
Liability of em- 
ployers for inju- 
ries to employ- 
ees.) 

Female employees, 
seats for. {See Sents 
for female employ- 
ees.) 

Female employees. 
(Set Women, employ- 
ment of.) 

Fines for Imperfect 
work: 

Massachusetts 

Fire escapes on facto- 
ries, etc.: 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

DLstrictofColtnnbia 

CJeorpa 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

KentiK'ky 

LoiiLsiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MasMirhusPtts 



Tenth 
special. 



Bulletin. 



Michiiran.. 
Minnesota. 



Pase. , No. 



138 



523 



19R,199 

217, 21S 

227.228 

244 

274 

297, 29S 

327. 32K 

365,3(4> 

3S2 

414,415 



I 



Mf.«;."onrI . , 
Ncl.ru'.ka, 



441.442 

450 
4H6 

507 
552,573 

590. •»! 

606.607 

617.674 
675 

;it;.7r. 



73 
. 73 

73 
' 73 
1 73 ! 

73 

t 73 
I 73 
I 73 
' 73 
. 73 
73 
. 73 



Page. 



I 
I 
615 .... 

ns '....• 

125 

132,133 

172 .... 

1167 

1175 



73 11 
.73 ' 



New Jcrsev. 



I 590. •»! Y 
\ 606.607 7 

{ ""-^ > il 

id I 

73 :{ 



821^22 

82o.\2o 

S.JO 

KU 

833,834 

841,S43 

M7.848 
»49,X50 

H52 

RS3 
855,856 

850 
M4-866 

876 
878,879 

884 

891.893 
894.898 

tm 

902.903 

904 

907-010 
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Fire escapes on facto- ' 
ries, etc.— Concluded. , 

New York 

North Dakoto.... 



Ohio. 



i 



Pennsylvania. 



Rhode Island . . 
South Dakota. . 

Vennont 

Virginia 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin .... 



814 
806 
889,892 
8d3,895 
976-978 
1030,1031 
1045,1058 
1059 
1086-1089 
1117 
1197,1198 
1203,1204 



No. 


Page. 


73 


916,917 


73 


927 


Ws 


r 928 
i 931-833 




947-950 


73 


952,953 




I 957 


73 


960-962 


73 


964 


73 


966 


73 


966 



/1277,1278 
\1292,1293 



} 



73 
73 



73 



I 



326 

464 
563 
732,733 
759 
899 
1377 



71 



Fire, safeguards 
a^nst, in factories. 
(Sre Inspect Ion of 
factories, etc.) ' 
Firemen. stationary, 
examination, etc.. of. 
{See Examination, 
etc.) 

Florida, 1907 

Forced contributions 
from employees: 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Nevada 

New Jersey 

Ohio 

United States 

Forgery of cards, etc., 
of labor organizations. 
(See Labor organizar 
tions, using false cards, 
etc., of.) 
Forgery of emplo>'ers' 
certincates. (See Em- 
ployers' certificates.) 
Foundation for the 
Promotion of Indus- 
trial Peace 

Fraudulent contracts of 
employees. (See Con- 
tracts of employment 
with intent to de- 
fraud.) 
Free public employ- 
ment ofllces. {See 
Employment ofllces.) 
Freedom' to trade. {See 
Coercion, etc.) 

G. 



Gambhment, exemp* 
tion of wages from. 
{S(e Exemption of 
wages from execu- 
tion, etc.) 
Garnishment of \iv-ages: 

Arkansas 

ruh 

Virginia 120ii-1208 ... 

Georgia, 1001 59 

1906 G8 

Goods, etc., of local 

{)roduction preferred 
or uublic usp. (Ste 
Public supplies, etc.) 
Government Printing 
Office. {Sec Public 
printing.) 
Guaranty companies: 
New Mexico 



I 



974,975 
977,978 
985,986 



1054 



125,120 



400,401 



65 



304 



783,784 



378 
234,235 




Bulletin. 



Page. No. 



{ 



Guards, armed. (See 

Armed guards.) 
Guards on threshing 
machines, etc.: 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

H. 

Half holidays for em- 
ployees on public 
works: 
Massachusetts 

Hawaii, 1904 (U.S.) 

1905 

1907 

Highways, hours of la- 
bor on. {See Hours 
of labor on public 
roads.) 

Hiring. (See Employ- 
ment of labor.) 

Holidays for per diem 
employees of Govern- 
ment: 

United States 

Holidays in the differ- 
ent States and Terri- 
tories, list of 

Horseshoers, examina- 
tion, etc., of. (See 
Examination, etc.) 
Hospital fees. (See 
Forced contributions, 
etc.) 
Hospital for miners. 
(See Miners' hospi- 
tals.) 
Hospital (pesthousc), 
election oi, for em- 
ployees: 

New Mexico 

Hospitals for seamen: 

united States 

Hours of labor in gen- 
eral employments: 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire . . . 

New Jersey i 

{ 



288 !.... 
383 ... 
1278 I 67 



Pagre. 



498 



916.917 







67 


708 


63 


333-33Ji 


74 


261.2(3 



1322,1323 
1332 



92-94 



\- 



788 

1377,1378 



65 



New York. 



Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

WLsconsin 

Hours of labor of chil- 
dren and women. 
(5« Children, etc.) 
Hours of labor of drug 
clerks: 

(California 

New York 



131 
207 
231 
243 
281 
338 
457 

- *^* 

589 

650 

700 

722 

738 

764,770 

771 

803,804 

827,828 

907 

980 

1093 

1107,1108 

1269 



330 



833 



















■ 


\ 1 


1 


t 


1 


1 




1 


fQ 


328 
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Page. No. Page. 



lionzs of labor of em- 
ployees in bakeries: 

Xew Jersey 

New York 



770,771 
818 



New York (D) 

Pmnsylvanla 

Hours of labor of em- 
ployees in brickyards: 

New York 

Hours of labor of em- 
piojrees in Govern- 
ment Printing Office: 

United States 

Hoars of labor of em- 
ployees in mines, 
smelters, etc.: 

.\rizona 

Colorado j 

Idaho L. 

Maryland 

Missouri I 



1041 



804,827 

828 



1332 



116,117 
164 



64 
]57' 



904,905 



698-700 
340-355 



}• 



477 

652,653 

677 



62 
72 



331 
642 



Montana ^ 706,711 

Nevada 731,732 

\evada(D) 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Utah ! 1174 

Wyoming 1301,1312 

Wyoming (D) 

Hours of labor of em* 
ployees <m railroads: 

Arizona 

Arizona (D) 

Arkansas 128,129 

Colorado ' 188 

Connecticut 

Florida I 233 

Georgia 241 



63 
72 



585,586 

650 




Indiana. 



363 



Iowa 

Kansas ' 

Michigan 548 

Mlnn^ot. { ««-!«2 

Missouri 



59 

77 
78 



I 



334,335 
412 
622 



69 



455-45; 



60 
73; 



73 



1054 



(63 , 577 

(74 , 270 

74 276 

(01 ; 1062,1083 
174 I 280 



722 



Montana 

Montana (D) 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New York 1 804,828 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio I 898 

Oregon 

South DakoU I 

Texas 



!}76 

61 
76 
72 
77 



1169 



Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

United States 

Hours of labor of em- 
ployees on street rail- 
ways: 

Caiifomla 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

Washington 



131 

442,443 

493 

516 

1m 
804, h27 
1U33 
1()97 
1108 
1223 



(61 
\7t 



76 


1035. 1036 


77 1 


408,409 


77 - 


409,410 


77 . 


411,412 



ro 



Hours of labor of letter 
carriers: 
United States 



|61 ' 1092,1093 > 



694,695 I 
1045 



1022 

1089 
1029 
646 
382-384 I 



Tenth 
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Page. No. 



1333 



78 I 621 

78 631 
-g ( 971,972. 
'*' \ 974 

79 981.982 
79 988 
79 1001-1003 
71 401,402 






Hours of labor of wo- 
men. (See Women, 
etc.) 

Hours of labor on pub- 
lic roads: 

Arkansas 

Illinois ' 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Mexico .". . 

New York 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Philippine Islands... 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Teimessee 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Hours of labor ob pub- 
lic works: 

CaUfomla 

Colorado 

Colorado (D) 

Delaware 

District of Columbia. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 



125 
291 



368 
663 
711 
722 

725,726 
788 

800,801 
932 
945 



{ 



101 
1116 
1139 
1163 
1267 
1302 



129, 139 
153 
172 



j«2 



Montana. 

Nebraska. 
Nevada. . 



New York 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Porto Rico 

Utah 

Washington 

W^est Virginia 

Wyoming 

United States.. .. 
United Slates (D). 

I. 



223,224 

225,226 
258 

258,264 
338 
390 

486,490 

515, 516 

624,625 

713 

725 
732 

803,845 



1008, lom 
1079 

1173,1174 

1231,1239 
1257 
1301 

1331, 13H5 



70 



Page. 



63 577 


1 






1 


1 


'" \ 






71 


39S 


1 


* 








....I , 



329,330 



'69* 45^455 
1 






74 


261 


.J 



• ■ • • 




/70 
\75 


773 
651 


/03 
\72 


585,586 
650 


63 
r64 
\69 

77 
78 


586 
905 
470 
412 
623 


50 


385 








714-717 



Idaho. 1907 ?2 , 042-644 

Illinois, 1905 61 ' 1075-1080 

1907 74 262-266 

Illiterate employees on 
railroads. {See Rail- 
roads, illiterate em- 
ploypeson.) 

Immfgration: 

Delaware 76 1021 

United States 1387-1392 |5J j 397.329 

(See alio Alien con- , 
tract labor. ) 

Importing workmen 
from outside tiic 
State: I 

Oregon I 951 



1020 
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Page. 



Inclosed platforms. 
{See Protection of 
employees on street 
railways.) 
Incorporation of labor 
organizations, etc. 
(See Labor organiza- 
tions, etc.) 

Indiana, 1905 

1907 

Indostrial Peace, Foun- 
dation for the Pro- 
motion of: 

United States. 
Inlnred employees, pub- 
lic: 

Philippine Islands 

United States 
Injuries causing death, 
right of action for: 

Alabama 

Alabama (D) 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia. 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 



No. 



63 
74 




Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Ifampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 



97,99 



58 



North Carolina. 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orecjon 

Porto Rico 

Rhode Island.. 

South Carolina. 



South Carolina (D). 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 



Utah 

Virginia 

VirKinia (I)). .. 

WtishiriKton 

West Virginia.. 

\Vis<-onsin 

\Vis*.'onsin (D). 

Wyoming 

Injuries, personal, 
tlons for, to 



113,114 

143 

157,158 

213 

215 

226 

245 

271 

287,288 

323,324 

417 

457 

471 

526 

554-^556 

561 

599 

627,028 

638,t>39 

701,702 

716 

728 

738 

751,752 

787 

791,798 

799 

850 

870.871 

921,922 



Page. 



560-577 
266-275 



400,401 



394 
415,410 
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Page. 



289 
324 
380 
443,444 
525 
567 



W»>~»Wo 



/ 554-^556 \ 
\ 561 /• 



61 I 1000,1091 



63 



588 



Injuries, personal, 
right of action for: I 

Arizona ' 114 

Connecticat 195 

Delaware 220 

Florida 239 

Georgia 245 

Hawaii ■ 

Illinois ' 

Indiana I 

Iowa ' 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Michigan I 

Missouri ' 

Montana 701,702 

Ne\'ada ' 

New Jersey 766 

New Mexico 780-791 

Pennsylvania 1047 

South Carolina 1101,1103 

Tennessee 1129 

Texas ; 1162,1165 

Wyoming ......: 1300, 1301 

Inlories to employees, 
liability of employers 
for. (See Liability 
of employers.) 
Inspection, etc., of bak- 
eries: 

Connecticut 

Indiana 

Massadiusetts 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New Jersey < 



No. 


Pas*. 










• 


74 


aa 












76 


1027 


63 < 


5%!t 


77 


416 


65 


3iO 


79 , 


974 



) 



/ 791,798 \ 
\ 799 i 



,7fl I 



93.5 

1077, 1078 

1093 

/1101,1106 

\ 1107 



1123 

1128,I1.5('> 

fliai, 1161 

\U(»2,lUi5 

1173,1178 

1179 

1201 



413 



69 



{ 



}• 



450,451 



1226 

1243 

1276, 1277 



09 



64 



ac- 

be 



broujiht wjthln Ter- 
ritory: 
Now Mexi(t> 



/ 1300,1.%! 
\ 1314 



789-791 



442-444 



891 



107,198 
332,333 

600 
613-615 
665,666 

762 
770-772 
818,810 

828 
009,010 

Pennsyh-ania 1041-1043 

Tennessee 

Washington*. '.'.'.'.'.'.'..' 1240,' i24i 

Wisconsin 1295-1297 

Inspection of factories 
and workshops: 
Alabama 



New York. 
Ohio 



I 818,810 1 
\ 828 } 



California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia. 

Georgia 

Hawaii 



143,144 
202-204 
218-220 
2-J7-229 
2^4 
256,257 
284-286 
293,294 
314-3^ 



73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

}" 

73 

73 

73 

73 
73 
73 



' 73 ! 

73; 



/ 284-286 \-, 
A 293,294 /' 



Illinois 

Indiana 

Indiana (D) 

Iowa =j 3"^'»J 

Kansas j ^'*{* 

Kansas(D) 

Kentucky 428,420 

Ix)nisiana 

Maine 450 

Maniand ]{ ^« 

Maryland (P) ' 

I 505-510 

Massachusetts '•! 521-523 

53S 

546.547 

6ft7.5^.8 

572-576 

570 

. 681 -^«*3 

\ 590-^04 



{ 



73 

73 

' 73 

I 73 

; 73 

/3 



} 



73 
65 

73 



830.821 
836. «: 

884 
804. S9o 

011.912 

023,924 

035.936 
951. i»^ 
9> 
9i<5 
96R.9»<> 
Oa)-9K2 



mi.m 
sxs,m 

822-823 
826. s>: 

8aj,s» 

wo 

K30 

831-?>» 

837-«41 
S42-3« 

843-^ 



[73 848-850 

73 I 1013-1015 
73 851-853 



' 73 
73 



854 
8S5-857 



\^ •! 857. 8M 
t 58 I O9»-lO0a 

73 ! sewn 



Michigan. 



Minuesota. 



73 , STiV-^sa 
73 , S83-<^5 



Y- 
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Page. 



Inspection of factories , 
and workshops— Con. ' 
Mississippi 



Uissouii. 



Montana 

Nebraska....*. 

Nevada 

New Jersey... 

New York.... 

North Dakota. 



Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island. 
8outh Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Utah 



Washington. 



630, f 31 

64n-h49 
662. e< 3 

687 

718 

732 

761-765 

810-818 

827,828 

865 

880-8do 

904 

010-914 

952 

{ 973-975 

{1043-1016 

(1058, lOoO 

/1083-1086 

\1O09, 1090 

1117 

f 1134, 1135 

11138,1139 

1173 

(1213.1223 

{1224.1238 

I 1239 



V.'ashington (D). 
West Virginia. . . 



I 



Wisconsin. 



{See lUso Fire es- 
capes; Inspection, 
etc., of bakeries; 
Inspecton, Cac- 
tory; Laundries; 
Seats for female 
emplojrees; Svveat- 
ing system.) 
Inspection, etc., of 
mines. (See Mine 

FBgUlatiODS.) 

Inspection of steani 
boilers: 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 



1261.1262 
1265-1267 

1277 
1281-1283 

1297 



Montana. 



New York. 



Bulletin. 



Ohio 

Ptoinsylvania. 



Vermont I 

Inspection of stcoin • 
boilers in mines. {See 
Mine r^ulation^. ) 
Inspection of steam 
Teasels: 

Indiana 

Maine 

Minnesota 

New Hampshire I 



165-167 
210, 21 1 

238 
366. »57 

383 
449.450 
490-492 
510.511 

569 
583-588 
681-684 

706 

815.816 
842.843 

895.896 
911 
11031.1032 
\1015. 104J; 

119; 



I, '73 



73 
73 



Page. 



73 



7 895.896 Vi 






731 
77/ 






3''i2.36.3 
584. SHo 



890 
890-896 



903 

904 

904-911 

913-925 

927 

92^940 

942-945 

946.947 

054-958 



069-972 
982 

990-992 
321.322 
381,382 
973,974 

976-986 



819,820 

824 



.... 

73 


813 


73 


% 847 


73 


855 


73 


oolf— O*) 1 


73 


872 HIH 


73 


87S 


73 


886.887 



000-902 

918 
926.927 
402 404 

939.910 

956 

966 



I 



('3 ■ 590.591 



Inspection at steani 
vessels— Concluded . 

New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Washington 

United States 

Inspectors, factory: 

AIal)ama 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Ixniisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 



Tenth 
special. 



BuUotln. 



Page. No. Page. 



767-700 

830-ls32 

1064-10b7 



J 133^.-1343 
t 1387 



144 
2G2.212 
219,220 
285,286 
348,349 



409 

428.429 



Michigan.. 
Minnesota . 



Missouri 



{ 



Nebraska . . 
New Jersey 

New York . 

Ohio 



Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island . 

Tennes.«<ee 

Washington... 
West Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Inspectors, mine: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 



453 

468 

rm, !m 

528,529 
574.575 
581-583 

646-649 
673,674 



753.754 

781.782 

802 

810-818 

880-802 



073-975 

1046 

1084 1086 

(1132,1138 

\ 1139 

1234-1236 

1254,1255 

12»>5. 1282 

1293 



{ 



{ 



{ 



99 105 
122-124 
162-lM 
174.175 
259 2J-.2 
301 3(»^ 



I 



352.353 
373 -37.5 



Colorado 

Idaho 

Iliinoix 

Indiana 

Iowa 

K«^ '{ SJ:»i 

Ken turky i 422 4 2f i 

Maine 453 

Marylimd ( *-^-f^ 

Michigan { f^?,J;]« 

Minnesota 

Missouri «i.'.8-t*< O 

Montana { '^^^^^ 

New Jersov I 754. 7.^*» 

New Vor k. I 81 » M'l 

Nort h Cifol 1 na 8::4 is-S 

North Dakota ' 

Ohio I 877 8:9 

Oklahoma 

j OvS •ISO 

Penns-. Ivjn'a lOlu H-20 

I 10 
South Dakota 1114-1116 

r n.2 
\ii4i-ii:5 



}72 



774-776 



70 
60 

68 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
76 
73 
73 

^73 

i}73 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 



b { 



73 
73 



082-984 

718-720 

237 

817,818 
818.819 
822-825 

827 
835.836 
»10,841 
843-^846 
{U8.849 
851.853 

854 
858,857 

858 
862-8f>9 

653 
8W-882 
8S8-890 

890 
802-894 
897.898 
902-904 

010,011 

013-923 

028-031 
035.936 
040-945 
045.947 

957. 95S 
058-9.0 

ft>».9 5 

066-068 
072.973 

975-977 



65 
JT3 



3"j2.353 

104^1-1048 



61 
1(3 

70 



574-576 
272. Jr3 

27(^281 
761 :\3 



I 
3 578 

(3 rS2->4 



1-^ 



6.*0-<.2 



77 I 410.411 
"77 412 



Tennessee. 



}..... 
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Page. 



Inspectors, mine— Con, 
Utoh 



r 



Washington... 
West Virginia. 
Wyoming 



United States 

Inspectors, railroad: 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Washington 

Insulation of poles for 
electric wires: 

Massachusetts 

Insurance, accident: 

Illinois 

Michigan 

South Carolina 

Insurance , cooperative : 

Maryland 



1185 
/1213,1214 
\1 234-1220 
1244-1246 
/1300.1?01 
\1315-1318 
1381 



No. 


Page. 






p ^ 


67 912,913 
\ 



532 

544 

900.901 

1234-1236 



533 



CI 


1078 










79 


986 



! 560,501 
• 1112 



61 ; 1075,1076 



Maryland (D) 

Intelligence offices. 
(See Employment of- 
fices. ) 
Intemperate employees 
on public carriers: 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Missomri 

Ket)raska 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Vennont 

Wisconsin 

(See also Intoxica- 
tion, etc.) 
Interference with em- 
ployment: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

(ieorgia 

Illnois 

Ill.noi.s(D) 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Minnesota 

New Jpfse V 

New York 

North Dakota 



/ 461-463 \ 
\ 477,478 r 



.. ( 



57 689,600 



314 
542.554 
635,636 

722 

767 
801. H20 
864,865 

898 
1197 
1267 



71 



396 



lOS, 109 

119 

216.217 

24«).247 

251 

291 



r 24«).247 \ 
\ 251 /• 



Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island. 

rtah 

West Virginia. 
Wisconsin 



3'i7..388 

420 

440 

t>03 

7S2 

K.'A 

861.KIV2 

970.971 

ll0*i. 1037 

1094 

1172 

1251 

1279, 12b0 



63 553-^58 
70 1 765 



/ 970.971 \ 
110*i.lO37 /• 



1 

1 

1 


Tenth 
special. 


Bulletin. 


Pago. 


No. 

f57 
67 
70 
78 


P««e. 


1 
1 

Intimidation— Conc'd. 
Connecticut (D) 




681-684 
884-886 


1 

Illinois 


280, 2Sl 
437 
458,459 
614 j 
6e2 
633 
636 i 
739 . 
f 795-797 
t 800 
873,874 
930.931 
939 
1079 , 
1094 ' 
1125,1126 
1164 


732-734 
596,507 


Louisiana 






Maine 






Massachusetts 

Michigan 






Mississippi 




Missouri 




New Hampshire 

New York 




':;: 




' North Dakota 

Oklahoma. 




Oregon 


. . . . 




Porto Rico 




Rhode Island 

1. South Dakota. 




1 Texas 


: 


Utah 


65 


364 


!i Vennont 


1219,1220 




'1 Washington 






West Virginia 


79 
61 

• • a • 

• • « • 

■ • « • 

■ ■ ■ • 

74 


996 


'{See aUo Interfer- 
ence with em- 
ployment, and 
cross references.) 
Intoxicating liquor. 

(5fe Liquor.) 
Intoxication, etc., in or 
about mines or smelts 
ers. 
Wyoming 




1095 


Intoxication of em- 
ployees: 
Arizona 


116 ' 
124 ' 
138, 
196 
23? t 
273' 








California 




Connecticut 




Florida 




Idaho 




Indiana 


275 


Maine 


455! 

554 ' 

602 
630 1 
635,636 
706 
716 
726 
766 
788 
838 
851 
873 
930 




' Michigan 




Mi nnesota 




Mississippi 




Missouri 




Mon tana 




Nebraska 


■ 


Nevada 


1 


1 New Jersey 


f- 


' New Mexico. . . 


1 


Ne^i** York 


, 


North Carolina 

North DakoU 

Oklahoma 


77 


409 





r9 



979 



Wisconsin (D) 

(.Sff a/w Blacklist- 
ing; Boycotting; 
Conspiracy 
apalnst working- 
men; Enticing 
employes; In- 
timidution; I'ro- 
tection of em- 

f>loyces.) 
daiion; 



.57 678-680 
70 734-743 



{? 



.Mabania. , 



Connecticut. 



/ 103,109 \ 
\ 111 r 



Porto Rico 

South Dakota 

ruh 

Vennont 

West Virginia 

Wyoming 

(See also Intem- 
perate employees. ) 

Iowa, 1904 

1006 



1081 
1125 
1180 
1197 
1243 



711 



01 



CO 



1907 



J. 



J U(I laments for wages. 
{See Suits for wages.) 

K. 

Kan.sas, 1905 



396 

'i095 



712.713 
.1 68 i 236,236 
,' 74 I 275-278 



1907. 



61 
74 



I089-10M 
278-281 
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Eeatocky, 1906... 
Knichts of Labor: 

Nebraska 

Wyoming 



Labels, fftlse,on manu- 
iKtured articles: 
C«lifomia 

Labels. (See Trade- 
marks.) 

Labor agents'. (See 
Employnient ofl&ces.) 

Labor agreements not 
conspiracy. (See 
Conspiracy, labor 
vreements not.) 

Labor and Industry, 
society of: 
Kansas 

Labor, bureau of. (See 
Bureau of labor, etc.) 

Labor commission: 
Hawaii 



Idaho 

Indiana 

Labor, commissioner of. 
(See Bureau of labor, 
etc.) 
Labor contracts. (See 
(Contracts of employ- 
ment.) 
Labor Day: 

Mississippi 

(See alto Holidays, 

etc.) 

Labor, employment of. 

(See Employment of 

hbor.) 

Labor law, violations of: 

New York 

Labor, etc., loiaal or 
special laws regulat- 
ing. (See Local or 
special laws, etc.) 
L a t> o r organizations, 
bribery of representa- 
Uves of: 

New York 

Labor organizations ex- 
cluding members of 
national guard: 

New York 

Labor organizations, in- 
corporation, regula- 
tion, etc.. of: 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Ix>uisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 



k 



Page 



71C 
1313,1314 



138 



407-ilO 



Bulletin. 



No. 



254, 2&5 
263,264 I 
266-270 J- 
334-337 I.. 



57 



77 



798 



157 



Michigan. 



Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 



I 



250 

3('»H 

390 

434,435 

4(il 

515, 533. 

534,537 

556.557 

559,5(30 

5(>3 

603 

031 



Page. 



760-763 



712 



407,408 



18 



1051 



716 



}57 


710 










72 


647 



b3 



5S9 



,/ 748.749 \ 
A 7m {' 



748. 749 
7(!0 

791,798 
877 



Labor organizations, in- 
corporation, re g u 1 a- 
tion, etc., of— Conc'd. 



Pennsylvania. 



Pennsylvania (D). 

Porto Rico 

Texas 

Wyoming 

United States... 



Labor organisations, 
protection of em- 
ployees as members 
of. (See Protection 
of emplovecs as mem- 
bers of labor organiza- 
tions.) 

Labor organisations, 
using folse cards, etc., 
of: 

Georgia 

Massachusetts 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

Labor organisations . 
(See Antitnist act; 
Conspiracy, labor 
agreements not; 
Trade-marks of trade 
unions.) 

Labor, Sunday. 
Sunday labor.) 

Laborers, alien. 
Alien laborers.) 

Laborers, exemption 
of. from license tax. 
(See License tax.) 

Laborers' lodging 
houses. (See Lodging 
houses.) 

Laborers. (See Em- 
ployees.) 

Laundries, regulation 
of: 

Hawaii 

New York 

Leave of absence for 
employees in public 

District of (Columbia 
North Carolina 



(See 
(See 



United States. 



Letter carriers, hours of 
la^xtr of: 

United States 

Letters of recommenda- 
tion. (See Employ- 
ers' certificates.) 
Liability of corpora- 
tions for del>ts of con- 
tractors for lal>or. (See 
Liability of railroad 
companies for debts, 
etc.) 
Liability of employees 
for negligence. (See 
Negligence.) 
Liability of employers 
for injuries to employ- 
ees: 

Ala1>ama 

Arizona 

Arizona (D) 

Arkansas , 

CaUfornla 



Tenth 
special. 




Bulletin. 



No. Page. 



61 



1079 

1160,1167 

1313, 1314 

/1373, 1376 

\ 1377 



250 

537 

829 

1043 

1284,1285 



256,257 
816 



858 



/ 1322 

\i332-1334 



}• 



1064,1065 



73 
73 



77 I 



830 
918 



396 



}• 



1333 



113 



125,129 
132,133 



60 
73 
72 



604.695 

1043,1044 

640,641 



1024 
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Liability of employers 
for Injuries to employ- 
ees—Continued. 

Colorado 



Tenth 
special. 



Page. 



Colorado (D) 

Connecticut 

Dist. Columbia (D). 

Florida 

Florida (D) 

Georgia 

Illinoij 

lUlnois(D) 



171.172 
188 



208 
232 



Indiana 

Indiana (D). 

Iowa 

Io'.va(D)... 

Kansu 



{ 



241-243 

245 

313,314 



Bulletin. 



No. 



68 
73 



78 

77 



/ 324,331 \ 
\ 342-344 r 



61 

m 

171 



Kansas (D) 



368-370 



405,406 



158 

il71 

74 

(61 

'/61 

174 

/69 

\73 

Kentucky (D) ' 04 

Maryland { JJ};J« } 

Massachusetts I| *^^^ 

Massachusetts (D) 
Micliigan 



Minnesota 

Minnesota (D). 

Mississippi 

Mississippi (D). 

Missouri 

Montana 

New Mexico. .. 
New York 



76 



554 556 

585,612 

615 



/ 585,612 \ 
\ 615 f 



64 



627 



New York (D) 



North Carolina. 



639,640 
693.712 
787, 78S 
845-847 



69 
61 
63 



858 



69 

61 

71 
76 



North Carolina CD) . . j |^ 



North Dakota '{ ^^'gyy }-• 

899.900 l-o 
925 r^ 
56 
.')7 
65 
167 
77 



Ohio. 



Ohio (D). 



Oklahoma 

Oregon 

I'hilippino Islands. 

Porto Jili'O 

South Carolina 



947 



1077-1079 
1101,1112 



South Carolina (D), 

South Dakota 

Tennps^jt^' ( I) ) 

Tc\as , 



Page. 



582-^4 
372-377 



1075,1076 
444-446 
382-385 



988,989 

377-380 

63 

1061-1064 

547-549 

1082 

03,64 

452,453 

1013-1015 

883-887 






■-,'■1 
<1 I 



1119 



Tc.as(D), 



Vin;inia 

Virginia (D) 

Wa.;hln-'ton (I)).. 
West Virginia CD). 



1166,1167 



jll<»9.1200 
\1208. 12ih) 



/69 , 

177 ; 

m:>"' 

\73 

05 
(fV) ' 

61 ' 

63 
165 

71 



/.'.'^ 

\7l 

72 



187,188 
lOlS-1019 



882,883 



446-449 

1000,1091 

585 



384 

287-299 

690 693 

337 

868-875 
413 



394 



450.451 
386-388 



334 337 

1020, 1021 

363 

692-091 

1056-1058 

551 

338.3:^0 

367-371 



769 
966,987 



^ 471 

/ 1055, 1056 

\1059-1061 

371-373 

987-989 



549,550 
717 



985.asf> 
4i2 414 

3S1 . 3S2 
608-^10 



Tenth 
special. 



Bulletin. 



Page. ' No. Page. 



Liability of employers 
for injuria toemploy- 
>— Concluded. 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin (D) 

United SUtes 



1274,1275 



United States (D). 



(Sfe also Employ- ' 
ment of labor; 
Fellow-serva n t s; 
Injuries, etc.; 
Insurance, coop- 
erative.) 
Liability of employers 
for taxes of employees: 

Geor}^a 

Idaho 

Louisiana 

Nevada 

Pennsylvania 

Liability of raUroad 
companies for d-^bts of 
contractors for labor: 

Connecticut 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

(See o/M Liability 
of stockholders; 
Protcotion of 
wages.) 
Liability of railroad 
companies for injuries 
to e^nployoes. (See 
Liability of employ- 
ers.) 
Lia!)Ility of railroad 
co.npanles for wa.*e:es 
due iro^n predocessors: 

Wisconsin 

Liability of railroad 
companies to work- 
men not employees: 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania ( D) . . 
Liability of stock- 
holders of corpora- 
tions for wage debts: 

Indiana 

Massachusetts 

MichiKan 

New Jersey 



New York 

North Carolina. 
North Dakota. . 
Oklahoma 



1032,1083 



/ 837, 8:0 \ 
\ 841 / 



Pennsylvania 

South Dakota. , 

Tennessee 

Wisconsin 

{See aiso LlabUity 
of railroad com- 
panies for debts, 
etc.) 



330 
538 

539,560 

752,757 

837, 8:0 

841 

850 

860 

930 

969,970 

980,1029 

1119 

1127 

1272, 1273 



239 
270,271 
448.449 

726 
1068 



199 

406 

432 

455 

530 

595,506 

634 

766 

833.834 

850,851 

1196 

1274 



1274 



1/ 



79 


1001,1002 


58 


986-98S 


64 


909 


77 


4U,4U 


68 


188-m 


70 


717-728 


71 


3»-389 


72 


610,611 


74 


216<» 


77 


378-381 


78 


58^584 



78 

70 

I 

t 

I ! 



/ 969.970 \ 
\ 980,1029 (" 



G29.<>30 
743-7<;6 
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Liceoj^ tax, exemption 
of medianlcs, etc., 
from: 

Iowa , 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

MichiKan 

New Hampshire 

North Carolina 

Pennsylvania 

lAvnsInc, etc {See 

Examination, etc.) 
liens, digest of laws rc- 

bting to , 

Liquor, sale of, to em- 
ployees: 



Han-aJi. 



Iowa , 

Massaefaaaatts 

New Hampshire 

Ohio 

South DakoU 

Vwmont 

Local or special laws 
regulating labor, etc.: 

Kent»jcky 

Louisiana 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

V'irjdnia 

Locomotive boilers, in- 
spection of: 

NewYork 



Locomotives, etc., 
abandonment of. 
{See Abcmdonment.) 
hodf^ booses, la- 
borers': 

Connecticut 

Hawaii 

Lod((ing houses, 
sailors': 

New York , 

Oregon , 

Sooth CaroUna 



905 
1117 

1198, 119» 



416 

432 

9&5 

1156 

1199 




51*93 






United States 

{See ai»o Seamen.) 

Lonhiana, 1904 

1906 

Lunch, time for. {See 
Tuco for meals.) 

M. 

Mail, obstructing: 

United States 

Mail aprvice, 0(?ean, 
Amf(>rican vessels and 
crews f(»: 

United States 

Malne,l90G 

1907 

ManufKtured articles, 
marking: 

California 

Msmitectores, Bureau 
of: 

, Uoiled Stales 

Maniase etc., statis- 
tics of, to be pro- 
eoTpd: 
Calllomla 

Mtrried women, earn- 
ings of. {See Earn- 
ings of married 
women.) 

MarylaDd, 19W 

1900 



208 

256 



839,840 

953-955 

/U03,.U04 

nil 

1365 



i 



57 

67 
70 



I 



1333 



1334 



58»>500 



. 


60 


715 


1 


1 




1 



61 
72 



G2 



1386 



G2 



57 
70 



907 
4O0-4O4 



Massachusetts, 1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

Master and servant. 
{See Employment of 
labor; LlabUity of 
employers, and cross 
references under each. ) 

Meals, time for. {See 
Time for meals.) 

Meclianics, exemption 
of, firom license tax. 
{Ste License tax.) 

Mechanics, exemption 
of, from manufactur- 
ers' taxes: 
Hiiiippine Islands. . 

Mechanics^ liens, digest 
of laws relating to 

Mediation. {See Arbi- 
tration.) 

Medical attendance for 
employees in smelting 

New Mexico 

Michigan, 1905 

1907 

Mine employees, asso- 
ciations of: 

Kansas 

Michisaii 

Mine explosions, inves- 
tigation of: 

United States 

Mine Inspectors. {See 

Inspectors, mine.) 
Mine regulations: 

Alabama 



719 

702,703 
76a-7(w 



lOeM, 10K."> 
644-046 



330 



3l»S 



704-7as 
765-708 



Tenth 
si)ecial. 



Page. 



51-92 



784 



Arizona . . 
Arkansas. 

California. 



403-^106 

559,560 



{ 



99-105 
108,109 



Bulletin. 



No. 



57 
61 
70 
to 



59 



77 



}■ 



Colorado . 



Idaho . 



Illi.'iois. 



Illinois (D). 



120-124 
142,143 
145,146 
158-165 
174-177 
191-194 
259,262 
273 
275.289 
290,204 
238-314 
322,323 



72 

! 65 



U 



73 



Indiaiu. 



Indiana (D). 
Iowa 



326-327 
333.334 

349 :J58 



Kansas 

Kentucky 

Kentuckv(D) 
Maryland 

Michipin 

Mls.souri 



373-379 
393-403 
422-426 



67 
■ 74 
'/6l 



(3 
75 



51 
74 

I 

(67 . 
08 ' 

71 ' 

(3 

74 



'{ 



Montana. 



Nevada 

New Jersey . 
Now MoxioD . 
New York. . 



,n 



478-4*) 
549, .hW 
56'.. ofA) 
<i.'>l-<i(.2 

tm (Mi 

6S)J-«i9(» 
70t»-7:2 

754, 7.Vi 

70"2 

7S4-78i> 

8i'^821 



(61 ■ 
174 ■ 

70 

64 ! 



Page. 



708-711 

1065-1089 
768-774 
651-651 



3.VJ 



I 



577-.-)8l 
(i54-050 



411 



639-040 
352-334 



1046-1048 



1076-1073 

265, 2«i 

8fi6-8G8 
2!4-2i0 
444-4?(i 
382-385 

5H9-577 
2*;»-273 

864-8(-.6 

277 

1080- 10^> 

27S-2' I) 
7r)!-7«3 
883- S87 






72 



; (:3 



578- .'aS') 

io:)3 

1029, 1030 

6'')0-6'i2 

587 



}■ 



'/09 
• 177 



4UN. 470 
404. 405 
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Mine regulations— Con. 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 



Ohio 

Ohlo(D) 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Pcnnsy I vaoia ( D ) . 

Sooth Dakota 



Tennessee . 



(1114,1117 
11128,1127 
j 1129 
\1 138-1155 



Tenncsjw-cCD) 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 

West Virginia 

West Virginia (D). 

Wyoming 



Wyoming (D) 

I'nited States 

{See also Accidents 
in mines: Inspect- 
ors, mine; Weigh- 
ing coal.) 
Miners, examination, 
etc.. of. (Sf« Exami- 
nation, etc.) 
Miners' Home: 

Pennsylvania 

Miners' Ilosj>ital: 

California 

New Mexico 

Utah 

West Virginia 

Wyoming 

Mines, accidents in. 
{See Accidents in 
mines.) 
Mines, bureau of. {See 

Bureau of mines.) 
Mines, department of. 
{See Bur(>au of mines. ) 
Minos, etc., hours of 
labor in. (Set llours 
of labor, etc.) 
Mines, etc., intoxica- 
tion in or about: 

Wyoming 

Mines, inspection of. 
{See Mine regula- 
tions.) 
Mints, inspectors of. 
(. iV f I nsp(»ctors. m Ine. ) 
Mines, weighing coal at. 
{Ste Weighing coal at 
mines. ) 

Minnesota. 1905 

VJ07 

Minors, etirnings of. 
(See Earnings of mi- 
nors. ) 
Misdearoeanors. penalty 
for: 

Cieorgia 

rtah 

Mississippi. UM)-J 

Missouri, IW) 

11M7 

Mont4ina, V.tVt 

HK)7 



Tenth 
special. 



Page. 



854-858 



{ 



877-886 
923,924 



944.945 
/ 081-1029 
\1052-1055 



11300. 13U1 
h306-1313 
[1316-1321 



1381-1383 



1047-1049 

143 

788.789 

1177.1178 

1256, 1257 

1302 



Bulletin. 



Page. 



410,411 
379 
779 
337 
412 



629 
318.319 



1170 I 
118&-1192 

1213-1222 

r 1244-1252 
\ 1263 



79 968-970 ' 

65 334-337 
73 , 1020.1021 
79 I 976-979 
65 : 364 
79 , 979 

67'i""9i2,*9i3 
79 ; 988-998 
72 ^ 608-610 

61 I 1035 

n 38»-391 



Gl 



109o I 



63 
76 



.'>81.:.S.) 
1021-1025 



i I 



249 

117U 



, «l ' 
. 76 

.1 72 



712 
10S1-KH»3 
lOtiVUKW ' 

646-102 ' 



Tenth 
special. 



Bulletin. 



Page. No.' Pass. 



N. 

Names of employees to 
be furnished. (See 
Employers to furnish 
names, etc.) 

National guard, mem- 
bers of, not to be ex- 
duded from labor or- 
ganizations: 
New York 

National guard, pro- 
tection or employees 
as members of. (See 
Protection of em- 
ployees as members 
of national guard.) 

National trade unions: 

United States 



798 



Nebraska, 19as 

1907 

Negligence of drivers of 
public carriages: 

Massachuaetts 

Negl I gen CO of em- 
ployees in salt works: 

New York 

Negligence of em- 
ployees on railroads, 
etc': 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Idalio 

Illinois 

Maine 



/1373.1376 \ 
\ 1377 f 



G3 I 5S6 

70 1030-1033 



ippi. 
ri... 



Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Misslssii 
Missouri 

Montana 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Porto Rico 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

rtah 

Vermont 

Negligence of em- 
loyces on stcam- 
»ats, etc.: 

Alabama 

Kansas 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 



/ 456,458 1 
\ 459 /- 



DOG 



536 

838,839 



107 
116 
196 
246 
273 
280 
456,458 
459 
532 
554 < 
003 ' 
630 I. 
635 
706 
766,782 
801,840 
873 
930 
972 
1080 
1110 ' 
1125 : 
1180 I 
1197 



Mississi 
Missour: 

New York. 



r.'; 



Oregon 

Porto Rico 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Utah 

Washington 

West Virginia 

I' ni ted States 

Negligence of em- 
ployees on street rail- 
ways: 
Louisiana 



/ 801,832 \ 

\ 833 ; 



107 
386,387 
458 
536 
602 
629 
635,645 
801,832 
833 
935 
1080 
1107 
1125 
1180 
1229 
1243 
1380 



433 
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NegUgenoe of operators 
(rf steam boilers: 

Axiiona 

Gaafomia 

Idaho 

Minnesota 

llmitana 



New York. 



Norfh Dakota 

FennsTlyania , 

Porto Rloo 

South Dakota 

Negjigent fellow-serv- 
ant to be named in 
▼erdict: 

Minnesota 

Nevada, 1906 

ig07 

New Hampshire, igOS . . . 
1907... 

New Jersey, 1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

New Mexico, 1905 

1907 

Newsboy law: 

Massachusetts 

New York 

New York, 1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

Nta^twork. (^MChil- 
oren, night work by; 
Women, night work 
by.) 
NonrHldents, employ- 
ment of, as armed 
guards. (5«c Armed 
guards.) 

North Carolina, 1905 

1907.... 

North DakoU, 1907 

Notice of intention to 
tmninate employ- 
ment. (5es Employ- 
ment, termination of, 
notice of.) 
Notice of redaction of 
wages. (See Wages, 
reduction of, notice 
<rf) 

O. 

Obligations of employ- 
en, etc. (See Em- 
ployment of labor.) 
ODsCractlng mail: 

United States 

Ocean mail service. 
American vessels and 
crews for: 
United States...*.... 
Offenses. (See Negli- 
gence.) 

OUo,1904 

1906 

Oklahoma, constitution . 
Ore, weighing, at mines: 

Alabama 

Oregon, 1905 

1907 

Overtime labor, pay- 
ment for: 

California 

Michigan 

NcwYork 

Pennsylvania 



Tenth 
special. 



Page. 



{ 



115 

138 

272 

601,602 

704-706 

801,840 

843 

873 

1066 

1080 

1125 



616 



1333 



1334 



108 



131 

647 

804 

1033 



Bulletin. 



No. 



63 
76 
63 
76 
68 
64 
70 
77 
61 
72 

73 
78 
67 
64 
60 
77 



64 
77 
77 



59 
70 
77 



62 

78 



Page. 



686^580 
1032-1036 

689-601 
1036 
1012-1019 I 

904,905 I 

774-777 ; 

399-403 I 
1003,1094 
663 

711, 719 
766-767 
71^718 
906-907 
458^71 
402-409 



906 
409,410 
410-412 



37^384 
777-779 
412,413 



258-260 
621-«24 



Oyster men: 

Maryland 

North Carolina 

P. 

Payment of wages due 
aeoeased employees: 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

Pennsylvania 

Pavment of wages due 
(uscharged employ- 
ees: 

Arizona 

Arkieuisas 

Arkansas (D) 

Colorado 

Kansas 

New Jersey 

South Carolina 

Payment of wages in 
barrooms: 

California 

Payment of wages in 
scrip: 

Arisona 



Arkansas 

Arkansas (D). 

Colorado 

Georgia 

llUnois 



Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas.... 
Louisiana. 



Maryland 

Michigan 

Missouri (D)... 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Jersey 

New Mexico... 

New York 

North Carolina. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 

South Carolina. 



Tenth 
special. 



Page. 



471,472 
861 



99 

260,261 

632 



116 
124 



187 

386 

766 

1105 



139 



117 
127 



Tennessee. 



Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Payment of waf es, 
modes and times of: 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 



186,187 

240 

290 

339,340 

362,366 

377,378 

391 

436 

476,477 

494 

548,549 



710, 711 



759,760 
786 
804 

853,864 



1067, 1068 

fll05, 1109 

1 1110 

ril33,1136 

t 1137 

1168, 1169 

1199 

1202 

1222 

1266 

1284 



116 
127 
150, 151 
187,188 
207,206 
257 
295,322 
838-340 



Indiana (D). 

Iowa I 377,378 

Kansas | 386 

Kentucky '{ «7,421 

Maine I 455 

464,476 
Maryland. 



477 
493-495 



BuUetin. 



No. 


Page. 






















78 


628 






60 


699,700 


















/66 

\73 

77 


360,351 

1045 

384-386 


1 


1 


}63 676 


1 


t 


\Z 


/ 




66 


309-311 


63 


687 


72 
60 


653 
461,462 


78 


623 


!" 


714, 715 


r 

65 


363 


' 


67 j 911,912 




















/67 i 886-«» 

\74 1 242,243 




\ 


/ 



57 704, 70S 
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fi23-G2S 

J 7»,Tfll 
1 77»,J«I 


s 


1088, W87 








New Jersey 






u 


1019 










78 


» 






















'iSM 
IllI 

an 






















■BMnen. (Sm Sea- 
men.) 






(Sm oiw Bulls fo' 
neis.) 
Psddten'^ llMue. (5« 

Llcenn tu.) 


« 
















"srss 


7M 

1323, 1381 
















« 


BM-'flM 


"n'S'SSS 


T8S 






















Picketing: 


■u 








62 




(5rr olfo tnterter- 
enmwlthamploy. 

Polic« omtms. (5« 


«.« 




liBbilily o( wiiployars 
hjr. <Sk Liability of 
•mptoyera (or tuiee 


» 




reMTtrtloiiS^ 
l^niylvanla 


,.,,», 










Newy«ii.'.**;!!!:!; 

WaahJniitoo... 

WlKODSlD 

PiDUcUon ol emiiloren 

cLoD of tanplojwa- } 
FroMctlon ot empioycM 



Kentucky 

Loutslina 

MaryUuid 

UasBchusMU... 

MU-hLgwi 

Ulanetota 



pbllipMtte 



I ced,»l I 

( . 

1W,7M . 
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Protection of enqdovMs 
as Toters— CoDcluaed . 
Soath Dakota 



to 



Utah 

West Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

{See abo Time 
vote.] 
Protection of employees 
of electric oompanies: 

Ifeanckuselts 

Protection of employees 
on buildings: 

Cslilonria 

ComiectiGUt. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Maryland 

MassacAaaetts 

Minnesota. 

Missoud 



New York. 



NewYorkCD) 

OWo 

Pennsjivania 

Wlscouin 

Protection of employees 
oo street railways: 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

District of Cblombla. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 



Looisiaiia. 
MalDB 



Massadiusetts... 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Mlssouii 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New Uampehlre. 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina. . 

Ohio 

OregoiL 

Sooth CaroKna. . 



Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestV&i^a. 

Wisconsin 

Protection of employees. 
(Set Firo escapes on 
kitories; Guards on 
threshing machines; 
lospecticnof iKstorles, 
etc.; Mine regulations; 
Railroads* safety ap- 
PUanoeson.) 
Protection of wages: 

Calilbraia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District of Columbia. 

Georgia 

IdahoT. 

Indiana. 

Kansas. 

I^Niisiana 



Tenth 
speciaL 



Page. 



1124 
/1127,1130 
\ UM 

12ffi 
1288 



138^141 



383^364 



{ 



470,471 
648 



827 



flM»9Q5 

960 

1291,1202 



1894«^ 

aod»2oi 



323 

321 
367 
4M 



532,533 

5U,552 

596,597 

63& 



721 

743,744 

773 

836,837 

860 

902 

940,941 

1106 

1139 

1172 

1181,1182 

1206 

1223 

1250,1260 

127S 



{ 



132,139 

149,150 

1^2,183 

199 

230 

242 

266,274 

329^332 

405 

432,441 



Bulletin. 



No. 



}■ 



73 
74 



«1 



}■ 



68 



78 



60 



57 
61 
70 



72 



64 
TO 
60 



\- 



Page. 



1062,1068 



losa^ioai 



31V,32iy 



6M,6a6 
015, 91& 



718 



703,704 

1084,1085 

772 



«48,64D 



906^907 

777 

7i4 



Protection of wages- 
Concluded. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mlchigtti 

Minnesota 



Missouri 

Nebraska. . . 
New Jentj. 

NewYorlr.. 



North Carolina. 
North DakoU.. 

Oregon 

Sooth Carolina. 



>ni.. 



Texas 

Vermont.. 

Virginia... 

Washingtoi 

Wiaconnn. 

United Statea. 

United States (D)... 

{8u alM Exemption 
of wages; FoKod 
contributioBB: Lia- 
bility of railroad 
companies for 
debts of contract- 
ors for labor; Lia- 
bility of stock- 
holders of corpo- 
rations for wage 
debts; Wages as 
prefeaed olaims. ) 

IMiiUc buldlUgs, con- 
tract work on: 

California 

Ptiblic cantan, intem- 
perate employees on. 
{See Intemperate em- 
plovees; Intoxication.) 
Public employment of- 
fiees. (Set £mploy- 
ment oifiees.) 
Public printing, bureau 
of: 
Philippine Islands. . 
Public printing office, 
emploveee in: 

Cfalliornia 

Kansas. 

Philippine Islands. . . 

United SUtes 

Public printlnc to be 
done within the State: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Idaho 

lUinols 

KansasL 

North Dakota 



Texas. 



Public printing, imion 
label to be used on: 

Montana 

Nevada 

Public service corpora- 
tlonfi, employment by: 
Massacnusetts 



Public supplies, prefer- 
ence of oemestlc prod- 
ucts for: 

California 

North Dakota. 

United SUtea 



Tenth 
special. 



Bulletin. 



Page. 



No. 



( 



402 
497,498 
Sil4,5>4& t 

582 j 

616,617 ,t 

821 i 

635,646 \ 

640 i 

720,721 1. 

757 I. 

790,829 \ 

830 J 

8tt,853 

877 

955 

1109 

1137 

1156 

1196. 

1205 

1227,1228 

1287 

1331,1332 



57 



ISO 



1069,1070 



130 



1000,1070 
1332,1333 



106 



264 
291 

384 
862,865 



1162 



707 

726 



537 



Page. 



711 



60 
79 



•1 



65 



717,718 
066-058 



1063 



364 



79 



971 



131,132 

8<»4 
1321,1323 i! 
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Tenth 
special. 


BnUetin. 




Tenth 
special. 


Bulletin. 




Page. 


No. 


Page. 


Page. 


No. 


Pte^ 


Public works, employ- 
ment of aliens on. {See 
Aliens, employment 
of, etc.) 

Public works, hours of 
labor on. (Su Hours 
of labor.) 

Public works, injuries of 
eznpiovees on: 
Philippine Islands. . . 




71 

/64 
\60 


304 

005 
470 


Railroad employees, 
foioed contributions 
from, {See Forced 
contributions.) 

Rail road employees, 
hours of laoor of 
{See HooiB of labor, 
etc.) 

Railroad employees, 
influencing, not to 
wear nniforms: 
New York 


838 

389 
117 




Public works, labor on: 

Vaiv VatV 






Plow Z (nK. ........ . 

Public works, pref- 
erence of domestic 
materials for: 
Minnesota. 


615 
670,671 


Railroad emptoyees, 
etc., intoxieallon of. 
{Su Intoxication.) 

Railroad emptoyees, 
negligence of {See 
Neellgence, etc.) 

Railroad emptoyees, 
protection of {Su 
Kailroads, safety 
appliances on.) 

Railroad emptoyees, 
qualifications of 
(Su Examination, 
etc., of xailraad em- 
ployees.) 

Railroad emptoyees, 
rules for. {See 
Rules, etc.) 

Railroad employees, 
strikes of. {Su 
Strikes, etc.) 

Railroad emptoyees to 
be paid when dta- 
charged. {Su Pay- 
ment of wages due 
discharged emptoy- 
ees.) 

Railroad emptoyees, 
voting by: 
Kansas.^ 






Missouri 








Missouri (D) 


60 

61 


097-609 
1094 




New Mexico 






United States 


1330 
446,447 




Public works, pref- 
erence of resident la- 
borers on: 
Louisiana 








Massachusetts 


57 
61 


708 
1094 




New Mexico 






New York 


805,806 
1079 




Porto Rico 








{See qUo Aliens, 
employment of.) 
Public works, rates of 
wages of emptoyees 
on. {Su Rates of 
wages, etc.) 
Public works, retention 
of wages of emptoy- 
ees on: 
California 


62 

eo 

60 


830 
717 

715 




Public works, yaocina- 
tion of emptoyees on: 
Virginia 






Railroad bridges, etc.: 
Vermont 




Railroad inspectors. 
{Su Inspectors, rail- 
road.) 

Railroad relief societies. 
{Su Benefit societies.) 

Railroad trains, suffl- 
cient crew required 
on: 
Ariiona 






Railroad cars, refusal 
to move. iSee 
Strikes of railroad 
employees.) 

Railroad companies, li- 
ability of, K>r debts 


1032,1033 
530 

125 
636 




A rkansas 


73 


1044 


Connecticut 


200 




of contractors for 


Indiana 


74 


966,367 


labor. {See Liabil- 


Maine 


455 

860 

\ 929 
1102 
1162 


ity of railroad com- 


North Dakota 

Ohio 






panies.) 


V 




Railroad companies li- 
ability of. for inju- 


South Carolina 

Texas 


1 




ries to employees. 
{See Liability of em- 
ployers.) 
Railroad companies, li- 
ability of, to work- 
men not employees: 
Pennsylvania 


79 
70 

72 
65 


971 


Wisconsin 


1001 


Railroads, accidents on. 
{Su Accidents.) 

Railroads, competent 
men to be emptoved 
on. {Su Examina- 
tion, etc., of railroad 
employees; Railroads, 
illiterate emptoyees 
on.) 

Railroads, oonstruDtion 
of caboose cars on: 
Montana 






Railroad emptoyees, 
complaints by: 
Massachusetts 








Rail road employees. 

disobedience of. 

{See Negiigenoe, etc.) 
Rail road employees, 

examination, etc., of. 

{See Examination, 

etc.; 
Rail road employees. 






648 


Railroads, height of 
bridges, etc., oven 
Arkansas 




8S1 


Connecticut 


197 




false charges 


Idaho 


72 
74 
61 

• • • » 


644 


against: 


Iowa 




27V 


Arkansas 


Kansas 




1081 


Missouri 


• ■ • ■ 




Kentucky 


i»* 
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Railroads, height of 
bridges, etc., over— 
Conchided. 

Michlinn 

New Hampshire 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Railroads, hours of la- 
bor of employees on. 
(See Hours of labor.) 
Railroads, illiterate em- 
plovees on: 

Minnesota 

New York 

Ohio 

Railroads in hands of 
federal receivers, 
lights of employees of : 

United States 

Railroads, obstructing, 
hindering operation 
of, etc.: 

Delaware 

Kentucky 

Miasissippl 

(See alio Abandon- 
ment of locomo- 
tives; Strikes of 
railroad em- 
ployees.) 
Railroads, rules for em- 
ployees on. {See 
Rules, etc.) 
Railroads, safety appli- 
ances on: 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Colorado (D) 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

nUnols 



Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts. 



Michigan. 



Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire. 

New York 



Tenth 
special.. 



Page. 



665,566 

74Q 

go2 



1092 
1196 



602 

837,838 



1377 



217 
420 
629 



182 



Ohio 

Philippine Islands 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Virginia (D) 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

United States 



United States (D). 



199,200 
223 
290 

S&i,3C5 

360,370 
420 
442 
45C 

630,531 
644 

650,551 

653->^5^) 

694,505 
631 

634,636 
716 
737 

834-836 
838 

808-902 

1073,1074 

1091,1002 

1102 

1162 

1196 
1208 



{ 



1230,1231 

1274 
/1360-1371 
\1387, 1388 



Bulletin. 



No. 



78 



60 
79 
61 



59 



73 



Page. 



623,624 



716 
1000 
1096 



379 



1046 



73 101&-1010 



61 

74 



75 
76 



76 



77 

59 
70 



{ 



65 
79 
60 



79 
79 
67 

[77 

56 
59 
71 
77 
78 



{ 



1078-1090 
267-260 
273,274 



654 
1022,1023 



1026,1026 



406 

384 
777-779 



363 
971 
715 



955,056 

982 

986-987 

917,918 

414,415 

29!»-309 
359-3C1 
385-3f® 
377-381 
678-681 



Railroads, shelters 
workmen on: 

Arkansas 

Arkansas (D).. 



for 



Railroads, structures 
near tracks of: 

Ohio 

Rates of wages for over- 
time on street rail- 
ways: 

California 

Rates of wages of em- 
ployees of . public 
printing ofRces: 

California 

Kansas 

Philippine Islands . . 

United States 

Rates of wages of em- 
ployees on public 
works: 

California 

Delaware 

Hawaii 

Indiana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New York 

Rates of wages of weav- 
ers, etc., to be posted: 

Massachusetts 

Receivers of railroads, 
rights of employees of: 

united States 

Reoonunendation, let- 
ters of. {See Em- 
ployers' certificates.) 
Reduction of waces, ncH 
tice of. {See wages, 
reduction of, notice 
of.) 
Registration. {See Ex- 
amination.) 
Relief societies. {See 

Benefit societies.) 
Repayment of em- 
ployers' advances. 
[See Employers' 
advances.) 
Resident laborers, praf- 
erenob of, on public 
works. {See Public 
works.) 
Restriction of em- 

Slojrees in trading. 
ee Coercion.) 

Rhode Island , 1904 

1905 

1907 

Ri^t of action for in- 
juries. {See Injuries. ) 
Rights of la)M>r. {See 
Employment of la- 
bor.) 
Rules for railroad em- 
ployees: 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Philippine Islands . . 

S. 

Safety appliances. {See 
Fire escapes on fac- 
tories; Guards on 
threshing machines, 
etc.; Inspection of 
factories; Railroads, 
safety appliances on.) 

Safety lamps. {Su 
Mine regulations.) 



Tenth 
special. 



Bulletin. 



Page. No. 



Page. 



6S 
70 

74 



60 



354 

9684Kn 

280 



S80,381 



131 



130 



61 



1083 



1070 
1332,1333 



149 
223,224 



333 
713,726 



803 



624 



1377 



74 

76' 

76 

64 



261 

id3i 

1036 
005 



GO 
64 
78 



713,714 

908,909 

630 



74 



554 
1074 



274,276 



1&32 
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Sailors. (See Seamen.) 

Sailors' boarding 
bouses. (Set Lodg- 
ing boiiaea» saflors'.) 

Salt worki^ negligence 
of emplojees in: 
New York 

aoaffalding, ete. {See 
Protection of em- 
ployees on buildings.) 

Screening coal. CS^e 
Welgbing coal, etc.) 

Scrip, payment of wages 
in. (Set Payment of 
wages in scrip.) 

Seamen: 

Alabama 

California 



Florida. 



Georgia 

Lottisiiuia 

Maine 

Mar>'land 

Missouri^ -- 

North Dakota 

Oregoa 

Philippine Islands . 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Texas 

Washington 



United Stattes. 



Seamen, American, for 
ocean mail service: 

United States 

Seamen. (See Lodging 

houses, sailofls'.) 
Seamen's hospitals: 

United States 

Seats for employee in 
stores, etc.: 

Florida 

Seats for female em- 
ployees: 

Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

C-onnecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia. 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 



Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire. 
Now Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island . . . 
South Carolina. . 

Tennessee 

Utah 



Tenth 
special. 



Page. 



838,859 



105 

136 

230,232 

234,238 

239 

248, 2W 

436-438 

443 

4fig 

474 

644-646 

8fi9,870 

939,940 



/1107,ini 

\ 1112 

1122^1123 

1165 

1230 

1322 

1334^336 

1343-1369 

1390,1381 



1334 



1377, 1378 



235 



109 

144 

165 

208 

218.219 

228,229 

247 

325,346 

361 

392 



439,447 

466,488 

520 

547 

589 

635,648 

724 

741 

752,753 

I 806.824 

I 828 

006,900 

949 

975,1044 

1085 

1106,1109 



Bulletin. 



No. 



I- 



71 

}- 



57 

71 



1174,1175 



7a 



73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

73 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

73 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 



} 



{ 



Page. 



394»30fr 



719 

237,238 

400 



677 



656 
662 

667,668 
670 

671,672 
676 
680 
690 
693 
606 
GB8 
700 

703,704 
710 
716 
721 
723 
729 
742 
749 
760 

758,765 

774 

779,780 

784 

792 

794,795 

7a8 

800 



Seats for f eacia]e«mploy- 
ees— CoodudMi. 

Virginia 

WashingtoB ... 

West Yirignia 

WEsooBsin.... 

Wyoming. 

Seats ror fafirae^ar drlv- 



New Jeaey 

Saoority for wages. {See 
Protection of wages.) 
Service. (See Employ- 
ment of labor.) 
Senrioes, oompensation 
for: 

Indiana 

Set-ofh not to defeat •»• 
amptlons of wages: 

Alabama 

Sex no disqualiflcaUon 
for employment: 

California 

Illinois 

Washington 

Shipping masters. (See 
I^ging hoiBai^ sail- 
ors'; SeamenO 
Sfove labor: 

Nevada 

Philippine Islands. . 
Smelting works, hours 
of labar in. (See 
Hours of labor in 
mines, aneltBrs, etc.) 
Smelting works, medi- 
cal attendance for em- 
plovees in: 

New Mexiao 

Smoking in teotories: 

Minnesota 

Society of labor and in- 
dustry: 

Kansas 

Soliciting laooey from 
employees. (See Em- 
ployment, loeemea, 
etc., aooeptli^ fees 
for furnishing.) 

South Carolina, 1904 

1905 

1907.... 

South Dakota, 1907 

Special stxxk. for em- 

Sloyees of oMpeor 
one: 

Massachusetts 

Statisties, oollecti«i of: 

Hawaii 

Minnesota... 

Missouri 

Montana 

Ohio 

Utah 

(See aUo Duieau o< 
labor.) 
Stay of execution in 
suits for wages. (See 
Suits for wages^) 
Steam boileis, inspeo< 
tlon of. (See iBspeo- 
tion, etc.) 
Steam boilers, negli- 
gence of opOTatotsw. 
{See Negligenoa, etc.) 
Steamboats, emi^oyeea 

on. (See Seamen.) 
SteaADoats, employ- 
ment of onlloensed 
engineen on: 
Alabama. 



Tenth 
spedaL 



Page. 



Bulletin. 



No. 



1206 
1239,1234 



I28I 
1315 



760 



323 



106 



129 

2SL 

1234 



low 



784 
609 

407-411) 



529,530 

253 

5BI 

664,665 

688,689 



73 

n 

73 
73 
73 



8M»8D5 



814 
815 



73 

73 
73 



73 



60 
65 
78 
78 



57 



79 



107 



661 
684 



887 



n4,715 
3B0 
631 
631 



708 
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Steamboats, inspection 
of. {Set Inspection, 
etc.) 
Steamboats, negligence 
of employees on. 
OSee Ne^igBaoe, etc.) 
Staam eniLneers, exam- 
ination, ele., of. (Ste 
Examination, ate.) 
Staved ores: 

Maryland 

North Caralina 

Stock, special, for em- 
Bloyees of eetpon^ 
lions: 

Massachusetts 

Stockholders, Uabilily 
ot (Se§ Liability of 
stockholders, ete.) 
Stone worked within 
the State preferred 
k»T use on public 
buildinsi. {See Pub- 
lic worn, prefersDeo 
of domestic materials 
limr.) 
Street raltwajs, exami- 
nation, etc., ot em- 
ployees oa. (See Ex- 
amination, etc.) 
Street railways* hoois 
of labor of employees 
on. (5m Hours of 
labor, etc.) 
Street railways, negli- 
gence of emjHoyees on: 

Louisiana 

Street railways, pay for 
overtime labor oo: 

California 

Street railways, protec- 
tion of employees on. 
(See Protection of em- 
ployees.) 
Street raHwajrs, rights 
and remedies of em- 
ployees on: 

South Carolina 

Street railways, salbty 
■ppUaDcea ob: 
New Hampshire . . . 
Street railways, seats 
lor drivers oa: 

New Jersey 

Strike, notice of, in ad- 
vertisements for la- 
borers: 

minols 

Montana 

Oregon 

Tennessee* 

Strikes of railroad em- 
ptovees: 

Delaware 

Illinois 

ITftnaaa 

Kentucl^ 

Malna 

Mississippi 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

(See ailto Abandon- 
ment of locomo- 
tives ; Railroads, 
obstructing, etc.) 
Strikes, participation in, 
not to be l>ar to em- 
ployment: 
Minnesota 



Bulletin. 



402 
8fi2,853 



529,530 



435 



1106 



760 



76 



Pago. 



1036 



296,207 . 

711,712 ■. 

9o0,951 ■. 

1140 .. 



216,217 '. 

290,291 , 

387,388 '. 

420 I 

458. 459 L 

G29 . 

782 1. 

971,972 . 



626 



SMkes. (See Arbitra- 
tion of labor dispntcs; 
Conspiracy, labor 
agreements not; Intet^ 
fercnoe with employ- 
ment.) 
Salts for iiUniles. (See 

Injuries, etc.) 
Suits for wages: 

eaiifoiala 

Georgia 

Idaho 



nUaols.... 

Iowa 

Louisiana. 
Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 
Missouri.. 



New York 

North Dakota.. 
OUo 



Oktahona. ......... 

Oklahoma(D) 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. . 

Texas 

Utah 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

United BUt«8 

(See si«o Payment 
of wages; Proteo- 
tion ot wages; 
Wages as pre- 
ferred claims.) 
Sunday lftf)or: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Colorado 



Connecticat 

Delaware 

District of Alaska... 
District of Columbia. 

Florida 

Oeorgia 



Georgia (D) 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisfama 

Maine. 

Maine (D) 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New ilnmpshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North (''iut>lina. . 
North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 



Tenth 
special. 



Page. 



{ 



272 

281,282 

286 

380 

440,441 

541,562 

636 
792,844 

846 

872 
920,921 

923 
032,933 



1038, 1043 
1103 
1176 
1276 

1314, 1315 
1335 



{ 



1Q» 

118 

171 

196^197 

190-201 

218,220 

224 

220,227 

231,239 

247,248 



255,256 



280,281 
324,325 
383 
387 
421 
435,436 
459 



Bulletin. 



No. 



72 
68 



I 



468 

501 

553 

601 

030 

638 

704 

723,724 

739 

769,770 

783 

841,842 

851,852 

872.876 

926 

930 

939,940 



Page. 



640 
235 



I 


J 


.' 1 


1 


64 906 
77 4I»&,40S 


y : 


J 


79 960,961 
1 78 623 


:!!:i::::!!:::! 


1 


1 1 **" 







|77 HKS 






, 


....>.......... 


/eO 457 

\74 243.244 

68 338,334 

72 ; 642 

1 1 


74 287 


'""I 


■ * * 1 * * " " 


• 


1 


'68 


221 


167 

;i75 


711 
654 


1 • 


I 










1 . . . . 






- . _^__.-_ 


1 


....).■•••.■.>. 


1 . . . 


1 


•■••| 




1 


I 1 
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Sunday labor— Conc'd. 

Pennsylvania 

Porto Kico 

Rhodi9 Island 

Rhode Island (D)... 

Soath Carolina 



South Dakota. 
Tennessee 



Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington 

WestV&ginia 

Wiaoonsln , 

Wyoming 

(,See alto Weeldy 
day of rest.) 
Sweating system: 

Connecticut 

niinois 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Maryland (D) 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New Jersey 



New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 
Wisconsin.... 



T. 

Taxes of employees, 
liability of employers 
for. (See Liability of 
employers, ete.) 
Telegraph and telephone 
companies, investiga- 
tion of: 

United States 

Telegraph operators, 
age 01 employment of, 
on railroads: 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Nebraska 

New York 

Wisconsin 

Telegraph opentors, 
examination, etc., of: 

Georgia 

Telegraph operators, 
hours of labor of. 
{See Hours of labor of 
employees on rail- 
roads.) 
Telegraph, ete., wires 
crossing railroads. 
(See Railroads, height 
of bridges, ete., over.) 
Telegraph poles, size, 
height, ete., of: 

Wyoming 

Tenement manufac- 
tures. (See Sweating 
system.) 

Tennessee, 1906 

1907 

Termination of employ- 
ment. (Su Employ- 
ment of labor; Em- 
ployment, termlna* 
lion of, notice of.) 

Texas, 1905 

1907 



Tenth 
speciaL 



Page. 



1034 

1061 

1094,1096 



/1U)2,1110 

\ 1111 

1124 

ai27,1128 

\ 1131 

1163, 1164 

1179, 1180 

1198 

1»1-1203 

1229,1239 

1244 

1280,1281 

1313 



203,204 

284-286 

347 

467-468 



{ 



622,523 
576,576 

AAA 

765 
816-818 
833 
910,911 
106&-1062 
128&-1290 



170 
241 



837,838 



241 



Bullethi. 


No. 


Page. 


• ■ • • 

67' 


'*'86i,'8e2 


\... 




1 




\-. 




f 












60 

■ • • • 


716,717 


78 


823 


73 


831,832 


73 


839 


73 


857,858 


58 


999-1002 


73 


868,869 


73 


880,881 


73 


895 


73 


907 


}n 


/ 920-023 
\ 925 


73 


936,937 


73 


953^966 


73 


982-984 


77 


416 


73 


666 


73 


679 


76 


1031 


73 


767 


79 


1000,1001 


61 


1095 


65 


361,362 


79 


968-971 


65 


863 


79 


971-9T9 



Threats. (See Intimi- 
dation.) 
Time for meals to be 
allowed employees: 

OaUfomia 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Michinn 

New York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Time to vote to be al- 
lowed employees: 

Ariiona 

Arkansas 

Galilomia 

Colorado 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 



Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New York 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Utah 

WestViii^ 

{See alto Protection 
of employees as 
voters.) 
Trade-marks of me- 
chanics: 

New Jersey 

Trade-marks of trade 
unions, eto.: 

Alabama 

Ariiona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Connecticut (D) 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire . . . . 

New Jersey 

New Jersey (D) 

New York 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 



Tenth 
SpeciaL 



151 
347 



430,447 
619 
574 

815,823 



974,1015 



112 



{ 



130 
167 
255 
281 
832 

367,368 
888 

417,421 
422 
460 
497 
580 

649,660 



799,800 
020 
035 
1116 
1127 
1174 
1242 



779 

110 
115,116 



130 
184-186 
211,212 



( 



220; 221 
235-237 

240 
265,266 

274 
291-293 
360-362 
883,384 
410,411 
426,427 
445,446 
451,452 
464,466 
400,500 
563^665 
60Mn5 
66fr-670 
706,706 
710,720 



741,742 
773-778 



BnlleUn. 



No. 



73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 



73 



}• 



57 



76 



Page. 



694 
700 
715 
870 
TBS 
776 
777 
046,051 



1044 



no 



1090,1031 
380 



65 
62 



73 
67 



}■ 



806 
906-907 
933,934 
936-038 



63 
78 



70 
61 
57 



854,355 

330 



1061,1052 
880-891 



683 
1032,1093 



774 

1066,1067 

715 
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South DftkoM. 

Dt»h 

VIcclDla 

WnhlnKlDa 

WeatViqiala. 

Wromlng 

(Set am Public 

£^ to'ba UKl 

Trade imiiKii. (Sa 

Laixir orgMilutloQS.) 
Tndlng, cxierckia of 

■mployaa In. ISti 

Coerdan.) 
Tnlns for worklDEinaii: 

UaoKhiuBlu.. 
Truck ajatcim. (. 

CompADy slorai. > 
Truatae prDcen, exemp- 



(1271,1: 

(1278.1: 



UailDimi, 
tmUimd 



> b« used on: 



Union bbnr tt 
ployed OQ 



United Statn, 



leos-inM. . 

igiM-lWG. . 

iBos-iwe. . 

1K»-1M7. . 

iiia7-iMe. . 



pIneM In p^wr mill 

Canneotlcul 

liable 

VHOClnellon of eii 
ployen on publ 

Vlrrinla 

VenlUallou, elc., 

leKilUtlons.) 
Vermool, itM 

Venels, lospccVloii "o 



2CT,23it 
3B7-«2 
413-Ue 
3S4 
979-MI 







?1! 


718,717 






volunteer .eVVinti".' 

Protection of' em- 
vli^^^Ul em. 


'"11 
( >".| 

«6,«7 
SM.tM 

BUS. era 

as 

t 767,773 




V^^,^ tor. {S« 

w. 

Wigea u preferred 










































































es 




































































New HunpsMre 












» 






MS.M6 
lOM 

IMX.1I7S 
























































V^n, 


























68 
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Wages, atssignment of. 
{See Assigament of 
wages.) 

Wacii, aAtacftment of. 
iSm AAtmhmttnt of 
wages.) 

Wages, cambltkatloDS to 
fix: 
Loulaianat. 

Wages, deduoting from, 
for beneflt societies. 
(See Forced contribu- 
tions.) 

Wages,, discounting. 
(/See Payment of 
wages, modes and 
times of.) 

Wages due deceased 
employees. (5ee Pay- 
ment of wages due, 
etc.) 

Wages due ftrom con- 
tractors. (i9e« Lia- 
bility of mnroad com- 
Wpames for debts, etc.) 
ages doe flrom pvode- 
cessors, liability of 
nllroad companies 
for 
Wisconsin 

Wa^es, exemption of. 
(5ee Bxemptlon of 

WOf!SS.) 

Wages, garniahmant of. 

{See Oamialiniont of 

waives.) 
Wages, liabllitv of 

stockholdeis i o r . 

(See Liability of 

stockholders, etc.) 
Wages of employes on 

Sobltc works, reten- 
onof: 

Caltfomla 

Wagra, payment of. 
(JSee Payment of 
wapM.) 
Wa^cs, jpretarence of. 
(See Wages as pnv 
rerred olainiB.) 
Wagps, pratectlan of. 
(See Protection of 
wag<».) 
Wages, rates oL (See 

Rates of wages.) 
Wages, recovery of. 
OSee Suits for wagrs.) 
W a e e s . reduction of, 
notloQOi: 

Missouri , 

Texas 

UnitBd States 

Wagra, mfnslng to pay: 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Wages, security for. 
(See Protection of 
wages.) 
Wagra, suits Ibr. (See 

Suits for wa«^.) 
Wag es, witliholding. 
(See Forood contribu- 
tions, etc.) 
Waiver of right to dam- 
ages. (See Contracts 
of cmploytvs waiving 
richt to damagBB.) 

Wasttington, 1006 

iwr 
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1374 



633.634 

1102,1163 

1377 

603 



Bulletin. 



No. 



57 



63 



Page. 



704 



330 



Water Iob employees in 
f^tories: 



WatePclOBBts for 
Tfi^ w on buUdlnsi: 

Michigan 

Weekly day of nsfe: 

Caltfomis 

Missouri 

Pemnylvanfa 

Weighing coal at minsi: 

Alabama 



Arkansas;^. 
Colorado... 



nunds 

Indiana 

Iowa 

^ a i^i w i 

Maryland... 

Missouri 

Montana 

New Mexico . 



Ohio. 



Pennsylvania. 
Tennesaeft. 



Utah 

W^asfaington... 

West Virginia. 



72 



67 
79 



652 



007-912 
081-988 



Wyoming; 

West Virfini% 1005 

1907 

Wife's eaminp. (^ee 
Earnings of married 
women.) 

Wisconsin, lots 

10f7 

Woman and child labor, 
investigation of: 

United States 

Women and children. 

■{See Chil(keu. and 

WQiwn.) 

Women, employment 

of, general provistons: 

Delaware 

Indiana 

LoulaAana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Tennessee 

West Virginia 
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fi68»5e» 

138, 13» 
665 

ion 

100,101 
IOB 

123,124 
126 

iao,iffi 

189 

311 

383,364 

377,378 
402 
480^481 
651,662 
708,710 
785,786 
878,880 



019, «20 

983,988 

1006,1066 

11128^1130 

\ 1138 

: 117aL1177 

1221 

/12S3, 1254 

\ 1262 

1312,1313 



Wisconsin. 



WosneiT, employment 
of, In barrooms, etc.: 

Arisona 

District of Alaska... 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mlchif^an 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 

New York 

Texas 

Vormont 

Washington 

Women, employment 
of, in coal mines: 

Pennsylvania 



BuUetin. 



No. 



} 



351 



67 

79 



67 
70 



n 



90-014 



014-018 
988-1001 



397 



346 
4C7 



908,909 
1134,1135 



73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 



{ 



324 

370 



409 

545,546 
637 
744 
847 



1190 
1229 



975,976 



73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
70 
73 
73 



73 



671-673 

eoo-681 

699-701 

7201721 

723 

774 
798,799 

T-8BI 

^810 

814 



650,680 
675 
603 

m 

706 
730,721 
738 
7# 
7li7 
9:5 
801 



781 
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Women, omployxnent 
of. iSee Children and 
women; Beats for fe- 
male emplorees; Sex 
no disqnaUflcation for 
employment.) 
Women, boon of labor 
of: 

Colorado , 

Colorado (D) 

Nebraska 

New York 

Oregon , 



Oregon (D) , 

Washington , 

{Set alio Children 
and women.) 
Women, married, earn- 
ings of. (See Earn- 
Ings of married wo- 
men.) 
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special. 



Page. 



191 



724 
'949 



1234 



Bulletin. 



No. 



73 
76 
73 
73 
73 
o7 
5 
73 






Page. 



667 

dov' IIim 
742 
761-763 
779,780 
877-879 
631-633 
804,805 



Women, night work by: 

Indiana 

Massachusetts 

Nebraska 

New York 

New York (D) 

Women's exchanges, 
incorporation of: 

Indiana , 

New Jersey 

Women's wages, col- 
lection, etc., of: 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

NewYork 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Workingmen's trains: 

Massachusetts 

Wyoming, 1905 
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345 

617 
724 
812 



330 
773 



S24 

541 

792,845 



532 
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No. 



73 
73 
73 
73 
72 



73 
73 
73 
73 
73 



61 



Page. 



092 

713 

742 

761,763 

611-613 



718 
720 
755 
768 
773,774 



1094,1096 
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A. 

Pace. 

Aoddent freqaency In the United States 417, 418, 422 

Aoddont liability of ooal mine employees in the United States, comparad with Great Britain 4£8 

Accident liability of electricians and linemen , 434, 485 

Accident liability of railway employees: 

Bimkemen 447,463 

Condoctors 447,448 

Engineers 447,448 

Firemen 447,449 

flagmen and switchmen 446, 448, 404 

FrcJisht handlers 448,464 

Gatemen 448,464 

Mail clerks 446,447 

Trainmen 445 

Aoddent liability of railway employees in the United States, compared with Germany 458 

Accident liability. (See ai»o Accidents. ) 

Accident mortality, estimated, of adult males in gainful occupations in the United States 418 

Accident notification, problem of 419 

Accident prevention, problem of 457, 458 

Accident problem, railway, discussion of 440 

Accident problem, social aroects of 458 

Accidental lAjury, degree of. 410-422 

Accidents, causes of 423,456,457 

Accidents in — 

Electrical industries 433-436 

Factories and workshops 424-433,450,460 

chemical industry 426-428 

explosives, manufacture of 428, 420 

Iron and steel manufacture 425, 420 

lumber industry 429, 430 

metal trades 424,425,450,400 

sawmills 430,431 

textile Industries 431-433 

Llfe-Savlng Service 455,456 

Mines and quarries 436-444,461-463 

coalmines 437,438,461 

copper mines 440, 441 

eola and silver mines 441 

iron mines , 438,439,462 

lead and sine mines 439, 440 

mineral oil industry 442, 443 

quarries 443,444,463 

smelting and refining 442, 450 

Railway transportat I on 444-449 , 464 

VTater fransportation 449-455,465 

docks and wharves 454 

fisheries 454,455 

navlntlon 449-453, 465 

A^cnlturallmplement industry, wages and hours of labor of employees In: 

Average, 1906 and 1907 25,26,163 

Relative, 1800 to 1907 61,62,126 

Animal and mixed fiber dust, occupations with exposure to, mortality frcnn consumption in 784-820 

Carpet and rug manufacture 808-813,844, 848-858 

Furriers and taxidermists 784-780, 84S-858 

natters 789-794,844-846,848-868 

Rag industry , 817-821 

Shoddy manufacture 813-817 

Silk manufacture 794-800,844,845,848-868 

Upholsterers and hair mattress makers 821-825,844-847,855-858 

Woolen and worsted manufacture 800-808,844,845,848^858 

Animal and mixed fiber dust, summary of conclusions regarding occupations with exposure to 825-829 

Artisans and laborers, compensation for injuries of. In the service of^tho United States 333-335 

B. 

Bakery, bi e a d, industry, wages and hours of labor of employees in: 

Average, 1906 and 1907 26, 133 

Relative, 1800 to 1907 62, 126 

Blacksmithlnff and horseshoeing industry, wages and hours of labor of employees in: 

Average, 1906 and 1907 26, 134, 135 

Relative, 1800 to 1907 62, 63, 126 

Boatmen, accident liability of 466 

Boot and shoe Industry, wages and hours of labor of employees in: 

Average, 1906 and 1907 26,27, 163-165 

Relative, 1800 to 1907 63-65,120 

1039 
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Page. 

Brakemen, railway, accident liability of. 447,468 

Brass workers, mortality of. from consumption 661-667,844,845,847-858 

Brick industry, wages and hours of labor of employees in: 

Average, 1906 and 1907 27,28 

Relative, 1890 to 1907 8S,66,126 

Bridge tenders, accident liability of 465 

British Old-Age Pensions Act of 1008 549-5G3 

Building trades, hours of labor in. in Germany compared with England 645 

Building trades, rates of wages in: 

German Empire 540,541 

German Empire and Great Britain compared 543,544 

Building trades, wages and hours of labor of employees in: 

Averaga, 1906 and 1907 - — 28-31.IS&'143 

RelatlTe, 1890 to 1907 6»48vm 

Btdgaiia, census of manuHactorea in, digest of SBt^-^S^ 

C. 

Cabinetmakers, mortality of, from consumption 77I-778,.84I458 

Candy industry, wages and hours of labor of employees in: 

Average-, 1906 and 1907 31 

Relative, 1890 to 1907 60^127 

Ca^et and rug manufacture, mortality from consumption of employees engaged in 808-8ra3*i»^ 8 g 8 S g 

Carpet industry, wages and hours of labor of emplo3rees in: 

Average, 1906 and 1907 31 

Relatire, 1800 ta 1907 70,71,121 

Carriage and wagon industry, wages and hours of labor of employees in: 

Average, 1906 and 1907 9.16S.IK 

Relative, 1890 to 1907 TUTLm 

Cacs, steam railroad, wages and hours of labor of employees engaged in the nunulhctiire of: 

Average, 1900 and 1907 3»-a.IflB-U8 

Relative, 1890 to 1907 7»-75,nr 

Canses of accidents in the United States and in New Tork State, discussion of 428,485^40' 

C«nent wockers, mortality of, from consumption 7Q8-711,8S5-8B 

Census of manufactures in Bulgaria, digest of AfiMBt 

Charity relief and wage earnings « 878-92? 

Age aadooi^ugalconditlon of recipients of charity relief. 882-884 

Causes of distress 901-918 

Delinquencies 897-901 

Earnings ., > 888-893 

Kind ofaid given 893-N97 

Number, nativity, and sice of families 879-882 

Occupations 885-888 

Summary of results of study *. 919-922 

Chamioal Inonstry, accidents in 42^-428 

Chile, report on tne creation and initiatory work of the oiDoe for tiie ortiectlon of labor statisiiB. . . 998,937 

ClassifiGation of occupations in dusty trades 848,644 

Clothing, factory product, wi^^ and hours of labor of emplosrees engaged in the mannikctaEB of: 

Average, 1906 and 1907 34^36^43,144 

RelaUve, 1890 to 1907 7&-n,127 

Coal mine employees, accident liability of, in the United States, compared wit2L OsKtBiitaiix. ... 4fi8 

Coal mining, accidents In 487,438,461 

Compensation for Industrial diseases, in Great Britain 899,370 

Compensation for Iniuries of artisans and lat)orers in the service of the United Stataa S33-33S 

Compositors, mortality of, from consumption 073^478,846, 847, 85MS8 

Conciliation (Trade Disputes) Act. 1896, proceedings under. In Great Britain 58(^506 

Conductors, railway, accident liability of. 417, 4« 

Consimiption frequency, degree of. statistical data and method of determining 641-641 

Consumption, mortality from, in dustv trades 833-875 

Brass workers 061-667, 8««> 846. 847-858 

rabioatmakers 771-778»844«868 

Carpet and rag manufacture 808-813, 844,848-858 

Cement workers 708^711,865-668 

Composiiocs 073-^75,848,847.855^858 

Core makers 718, 71% 855-868 

Cotton ginnliig 727-729 

Cotton tex tl le manufacture 739*737, 8ti^J945| 848-854 

Diamond cutters 098-701 

Engravers 67»-878,844»84S,8<r,865>85S 

Flax and llDPn manufacture 788^57 

Foundrymen and molders 710-7I8» 847,898-858 

Furriers and taxidermists 784-780,848-858 

Glass blowers 605, 088^ 848» 855-80 

Glass cutters 096-809, 85MB8 

Glass workers 601-695, 844, 845, 848«4 

Gold leaf beaters 600, 661, 865-868 

Grinders 6tt 84 » 86»<i 

Hatters 788-7M^848'«i 

Hemp and cordage manufacture 73Z-76I 

Hosiery and knit goods, manulacture of 748-746,844v 848, 847-19 

Jewelers 867-88D,847,8Bfr40 

June and Jute Roods, manufacture of 7n*757 

Lace manufacture 748450»848>8K 

Lithographers 718-722,848-80 

Marble workers 888-881, 881-847, SSS'SSS 

Paper and pulp manufacture 708-771,844,846,848-858 

Paper hangers 714-716, 844. 845. 847-8» 

Plasterers 711-714,844-847.855-855 

Polishers 848-662,847,886-858 
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Coosimiption, mortality from, In dusty tradas— Cenoioded. P«Ca. 

r»ttara 701-708, 844, 846, 8«-«58 

PrasaBBfln. 678) 846, 847 

PftetBis 867-673,844-858 

Rag Industry 817-^1 

Slioddy maDttfuitiira 813-817 

Bak maDuDMtura 794-800» 844^ 84S, 848-858 

StSMworkan. 685-888, 85&-868 

TextUesplnnera 737-740,817,866-858 

Texti]»wt»?WS 74tt-7«, 847, 855-858 

Tool and tostnunentmakOTS 0fiSM67, 844^ 845, 847-858 

UpbolBtMcraiBidkair-iBaifetraaaraalnra 831-825, 844-847, 85&-«58 

Wood tunwra and aarvers 776-780,847-858 

Woolao ind worstofil Bnamiftntan 800-808, 844^ 846) 848-858 

GaiBiiiBptloa, mortality from. In dusty trades, general summary of statistics rebtlxn to 829-833 

Gonsamption, other respiratory diseases, and all cansa9> (ieatfta m» tO) among males m tha ragis- 
tiattan area of the United States, 1900 to 1006, by age greupa 859 

GB^ar mining, aocidents in 440, 441 

Case ]nalnn> mortality of, fcomoonsumptton 718^719,865-858 

Otaat of Uving and retail prloes 197-200 

Goflt of living of the working eiasaea in tba prlooipai towna of— 

Qonnan Empire. * 583-648 

Qnal Britain 336-354 

Goltock ginning, mortality from consumption of employees engaged In 727-729 

Cotton goods industry, wagea and hours of labor of employees in: 

Average, 1906 and 1907 35, 38, 168^1 6» 

Relat»ye, 1809 to 1907 77,78,127 

CMton textile mannfacture, mortality from conaumptioo of employees engaged in* 729-737, 844, 846, 848-854 



Deatiis from locidents, estimated nnmber of, among adnlt males tn gainftil occupations In the 

UnUed Slates 418 

Deaths from- accidents. (See alto Aoeideots. ) 
DaBl sluu s of courts affecttaig laborr 
Employers' liability- 
employment of children— age Ibnlt—oertifleates—iiegUgeBoe 371,372 

employment of children— age Hmlt— constitutionaH^ of statute— unlawfol emptoyment as 

cause of injury 58«-586 

employment of children— violation of statute— defenses— dlsoorerlng-age 963-955 

employment of children- violation of statute— negligence— remedies 577, 578 

fettow-oervant law— contracts with relief department— release— validity 37Z>^77 

railroad oompanies— automatic conplera— repair 377-381 

railroad oompanies— federal statute— validity In the District of Columbia and Territories. . 582^^84 
railroad eompanies— safety-appllanoe law— maintenance of statutory condition— delegation 

of legislattve power 578-581 

railroads- telttatos— contonnity to hrw as defsnse 055, 956 

railway relief associationa— status 617-620 

railway relief ftinds— contracts— release 373-377 

railway relief fbnds— contracts limiting liabUlty— effect of statute— construetion—dls> 

abUlty 386-388 

Sn4)Ioy ment of children— age limit— constitutionality 381 . 382 

Emptoyment of labor- agreements between mine owners— conspiracy— evidence 586-596 

Hours of labor of employees on railroads— constitutionality of statute— effect of federal on state 

law 382-384 

Ihjunctioii— Tiolation— contempt- persons not parties to original bill— notice— nature of pro- 

eeedings 961-905 

Interfierence with employment— intimidation 596, 597 , 

Ls^or oreanliations— 

beneOta— construction of by-laws 603,604 

boycott— action ibr damages— attachment— unincorporated associations as parties 597-601 

boycott— injunction— freedom of speech— conspiracy— remedies 604-608 

C(wtection of fines— conspiracy 392, 393 

enloreament of rules— open shop— strikes— injunction— parties 393-395 

expulsion of members— forilBiture of benefit policy— measure of damages— acts of third 

parties 608-617 

protection of employees as members— constitutionality of statute 586-^596 

^rikes— picketing— injunction— conspiracy— evidence 586-596 

unincorporated associations as parties to action— attachment for damages 597-601 

violation of trade agreements— right to strike— acts of officers— injunction 389-392 

Pajmant of wages in scrip— constitutionality of statutes— unlawful discrimination 384-380 

Protection of wages— assignment of clainu— public work 956-958 

Public work— protection of wages— contractors' bonds— assignments of claims 956-9.')8 

Railroads— shelters over repair tracks— constitutionality and constructioo of statute 958~9<i0 

Strikes— injunction— picketing— interference with employment 96&-967 

Strikes— picketing^use of streets— municipal regulation— constitutionality (M) 1-603 

Sulta for wagea— attorneys' fees— constitutfonallty and eonstrueUon of statute 960, 961 

Diamond cutters, mortality of, from consumption 699-701 

Digsst of rooeat foreign statistical publications: 

Bnlgaria— , 

Recansement des Industries Encourag^^es par I'Etat (31 dteambre, 1904) 569-564 

Chile- 
La Oflcina de Estadlstica del Trabajo 986,987 

(haat Britain- 
Compensation for Industrial Diseases 369,370 

R«>ort of the Departmental Committea Appointed to Consider whether the Post-Offlce 

should Provide Facilities for Insurance under the Workmen's Compensation Acts 666-^568 

Sixth Report of Proceedings under the Conciliation (Trade Dlq)utes) Act, 1896 666, 566 

BtatiatiGS of Proceedings under the Workmen's Compensation Acts, 1897 and 1900, and 
the Employers' LiabiUty Act, 1880, daring the yaar 1906. 364-860 
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Digest of recent foreign statlfltlcal publlcationa— Conduded. 

India— Pace. 

Report of the Textile Factories Labor Committee Appointed by the Oovenmiflnt of 

India, December, 1906, to Inquire into the Condition of Factory Labor in India SBSSil 

Italy— 

I Lavoratori delle Miniere 937-Ml 

Salaried Orari nei Lavori Edilid, StradaU, IdrauUci e di Bonillca, 1906 Ml.MS 

Statistica degii scloperi avyenatt in Italia neil' Anno 1904 571-^4 

Roasia— 

Chialennost 1 Soetay rabochikh v Rossii na oanovanli dannvkh jpervoi TseobsbclMi perapiai 
naeeienia Rossilskoi Imperii 1807 goda (Number and aistnontion of wage- wuni e ia in 
Russia, baaed upon the data of the flrat general census of population of the Russian 

Empire in 1807) M2-9« 

Svod Otchotov Fabrichnykh Inspectorov la 1904 god (Digest of reports of tectory in- 
spectors for 1904) 574^576 

Digest of recent reports of state bureaus of labor statistics: 

Maine 923-936 

Michigan 836,980 

MinnesoU 355,256 

Missouri 356-35B,SS»fi6 

New Jersey 990-981 

Ohio 04.935 

Rhode Island 566-50 

Wisconsin SSMBI 

Diseases, industrial. compensation for, in Great Britain 360,830 

Di seases of the respiratory system other than consumption, mortality from, in dusty trades: 

Brass workers 666.847,851,854,856 

Cabinetmakers 846,847,851,854,668 

Carpet and rug manufscture 851,854,r" 

Cement worlcus 1 

Compositors 846,847,1 

Cordage makers ®S*»S 

Core makers 856 

Cotton textile manuCacture 735,787,851.854 

Engravers 847,858 

Flax and linen manufiicture ^ 

Foundrymen and molders 847,8» 

Furriers and taxidermists 851,854,8* 

Glass blowers W*'*2 

Glass euttnrs 858 

Glass workers 605,846,851,854 

Gold leaf beaters 8? 

Grinders 848,8g 

Hatters 703,848,851,854,80 

Hosiery and knit goods, manufacture of 745, 847, 851, 854, w 

Jewelers ^' ' S 

Lace manufacture 851 , 854 

Lithographers 851,854,80 

MarMe workers 8«.«7,g 

Paper and pulp manufacture 851,854,80 

Paper hangers 847,851,854,80 

Pl^ter^rT: M«»W7,M8 

Polishers 847,80 

Potters 706,706,851,854,80 

Pressmen 846,847 

Printers 672,846,847,861,854,^ 

Rope makers S0 

SUkmanulhcture 851,854,80 

Stone workers 846,847,80 

Textile spinners 738,847,858 

Textile weavers 788.741,847,856 

Tool and Instrument makers 656, 847, 851, 854, M8 

Upholsterers M«.8*7,80 

Wood turners and carvers 847. 851,854, OT 

Woolen and worsted manufteture 807,851,85^80 

Diseases of the respiratory system other than consumption , number and per cent of deaths due to, 

among occupied males in certain occupations, 1807 to 1906 »J 

Docks and wharves, accidents at •** 

Dusty trades, mortalit v from consumption in. (See Consumption, mortality from, in dusty trades.) 

Dusty trades, occupation classlflcation of 643,644 

Dyeing, finishing, and printing textiles, wages and hours of labor of employees engaged In: ... 

Average, 1906 and 1907 »»l<*!i! 

Relative, 1890 to 1907 79,80,10 



Electrical apparatus and supplies, wages and hours of labor of employees engaged in the manufac- 
ture of: 

Average, 1906 and 1907 3oi« 

Relative, 1890 to 1907 80,81,10 

Electrical industries, accidents in *^*^ 

E led rical risk in mining ♦« 

Electricians and linemen, accident liability of ^'S 

Emigration, Mexican, to the United States, effect of, upon labor efficiency of Mexicans ^^^^iSi 

Emigration, Mexican, to the United States, effects of , In Mexico ^^^^ 

Employers' Liability Act, 1880, proceedings under, in Great Britain "^wS 

Employment offices, free, in Missouri, operations of *}J 

Engineertng trades, hours of labor in, in Germany, compared with England ^ 

Engineering trades, per cent of increase in weekly wages In, for five German towns, between Octo- .^ 
bor, 1905, and March, 1906 60 
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Engineering trades, rates of wages in: Page. 

German Empire 640, 541 

Oerman Empire and Great Britain, compared 543, 544 

Engineers, railwav, accident liability of 447, 448 

EnsnTers, mortality of, from consumption 676-^78, 844, 845, 847, 855-858 

EspiosiTes, mannfaf>ture of, aociden ts in 428, 429 

F. 

Factories and workshops, accidents in 424-433, 459, 460 

Factory inspectors' reports for Russia, digest of 574-576 

Factory labor in India, report on condition of 568-571 

Faxm laborers, Mexican, in the United States 482-485 

Fatal accident frequency in the United States 418,422 

Fatal accidents among occupied adult males in the United States, estimated number of ...:..-... . 418 
Fatal accidents. (See also Accidents.) 

Ftremen, railway, accident liability of. 447, 449 

Fbberiea, accidents in the 454,455 

Flagmen and switchmen, railway, accident liability of 446, 448, 464 

Flax and linen manufacture, mortality from consumption of employees engaged in 760-757 

Fknir Industry, wages and hours of labor of employees engaged in : 

Average, 1906 and 1907 37,170 

Relattve, 1890 to 1907 81,82,128 

Food, cost of. for average British and Oerman workingman's budgets, compared 538, 539 

Food, quantity of , consumed by workingmen's families in Germany 535 

Food, retail prices of , 1890 to 1907 181-532 

Foonidry ana machine-shop industry, wages and hours of labor of employees In: 

Average, 1906 and 1907 37-39.144-149 

RetoUve, 1890 to 1907 82-84,128 

Foandrsrmen and molders, mortality of, from consumption 716-718, 847, 855-^58 

Freiglit handlers, railway, accident liability of 448, 464 

FomiUire industry, wages and hours of labor of employees in: 

Average, 1906 and 1907 39,149,150 

RetoUve, 1890 to 1907 84,85,128 

Forrteis and tiuddermists, mortality of, from consumption 784-789,848-858^ 

G. 

Oas Industry, wages and hours of labor of employees in: 

Average, 1906 and 1907 4(> 

RebUve, 1890 to 1907 85,128 

Gatemen, railway, accident liability of 448,464 

Gennany, cost of living of working classes in 523-54^ 

Glass blowen, mortality of , from consumption 695,696,846,855-85^ 

Gtoascutters, mortality of, from consumption 696-609,855-858 

Glass industry, mortality from consumption of employees engaged in 691-^91^ 

Gtaas industry, wages and hours of labor of employees in: 

Average, 1906 and 1907 40,41 

Retotive, 1890 to 1907 8S^,12» 

OtasBWorken, mortality of, from consumption 691-695, 844, 845, 848-854 

Gold and silver mining, accidents in 441 

Gold-leaf beaters, mortality of , from consumption 660,6Al,855-85& 

Great Britain: 

Compensation for industrial diseases 369, 37(^ 

Cost of living of the working classes in the principal industrial towns of 336-364 

Electrical accidents In 435.436- 

Navigation accidents in 4SO-4S2 

Proceedings under Conciliation (Trade disputes) Act, 1896, In 565, 565^ 

Proceeding under Workmen's Compensation Acts, 1897 and 1900, and Employers' Liability 

Act, 1880 304-3^^ 

Report on question of providing Insurance by po8t-ofl9ce in, under Workmen's Compensation 

Acts 566-56S 

Textile accidents In 432,433 

Grinders, mortaUty of, from consumption 644-649, 855-858. 

H. 

Harness industry, wages and hours of labor of employees In: 

Average, 1906 and 1907 42,171 

Retotive, 1890 to 1907 88,12» 

Hats, fur, wages and hours of tobor of employees engaged in the manufacture of: 

Average, I91W and 1907 42,43,172 

Retotive, 1800 to 1907 89-91,129 

Hatters, mortality of, from consumption 789-794,848-858 

Hemp and cordage manufacture, mortality irom consumption of employees engaged in 757-763* 

Home life and standard of living of Mexican laborers 501-504 

Hosiery and knit-eoods industry, wages and houn of labor of employees In: 

Average, 1906 and 1907 43, 172 

Relative, 1890 to 1907 91-93, 12» 

Hosiery and knit goods, manufacture of, mortality from consumption of employees engaged in . . 743-746, 

844,845,847-858 

Hours of tobor and wages, average, 1906 and 1907: 

By occupations and geographical divisions 17, 18, 25-60 

In selected occupations, by cities 24,133-lffi 

In selected occupations, by States 24, 163-180 

Hours (rf tobor and wages in manufacturing mdustries, 1890 to 1907 1-180 

Hours of tobor and wages, relative, 1890 to 1907: 

By Industries 21-24.126-132 

By occupations 18-21,61-12S 

Hours of labor in the building, engineering, and printing trades in Germany compared with 
England 545,54* 

6367&-NO. 79-09 27 
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Immination, Mexican: 

Distributing ceotais of 471»475 

Eilects of , tn the United Ststn a»^S22 

Sooroe of. 

iBoome, -average weekly, of worlrtngmen*s temilies in Omnony 

Increase or decrease In wages and In hoars of labor, per cent of, in 1907 as compared witii 
for 1890-1899, by industnes T. 10 

Inoreaae er decrease in wages and in hours of labor, per cent of, in 1907 as oempared with IM, by 
Industries J 

India, condftions of factory labor tn 

bidasCrial accidents «1T- 

Industrial diseases, compensation for, in Great Britain 

ladustrial diseases. (See aUo Consomption; I>iaeaBes.) 

Industrial statistics of Rhode Island 

Industries, manufacturing, statistics of: 

Hiasouri 857,) 

New Jersey no.Sl 

OUo WU 

Rhode Island , 

Wisconsin 

fiaifiites «of artisans and lahorers in the service of the United States, oompensatton lor, 

I^lnty, accidental, degree «f^ 

bunnunoe, question or providing facilities ior, by potfroffice In Qreat Bxltaiii nnder Wartamn's 
Oompensatlon Acts 

Iron and steel, bar iron and steel, wajes and hours of labor of employees nncHged in ths umao' 
tectiareof: 

Average, 1906 and 1907 44 

Relative, 1880 to 1907 «B,H,Ui 

Iron and steel, Bessemer converting, wages and hours of lahor of employees «nga0ed te the naani- 
foctureof: 

Avenge, 1906 and 1907 41, 4i 

Relrtiive. 1890 to 1907 tC^MCUO 

Inn md steely blast furnace, wages and hours of labor of em|»lciyee6 engaged in th^masaincitamtA 

Average, 1906 and 1907 IS 

Relative, 1890 to 1907 M,96,129 

Iron and steel manufacture, accidents in 425, CIS 

Iron mining, accidents in ^ 4K» flii,4B 

Italy: 

OandltioB'ef emp l e y e ea In mines «ad yiarriee, 1906, report «n« -tlMM 

StrftoBsandleokoatsin, vepertoa JTKiH 

WagasftDd hours eX labor el-emph>yees en pnblicwerks, 1866,vqpert«B., M1,MI 

9. 

Jewelers, mortality of, from consumption €67-60, 8f7,flii-Mi 

Jtite and JBte goods, maiwifaoture of, mortality from oonsamption of emiployoeo emfnijiii te 90-767 

Labor elBciency of Hexlcsois, effect ofeoiivrvtiuu upon 

LaboreKs and artisans, compensation for iqjuries of, in the service of the United States.. , 

Labor, ttetory. in India, conditions Ot 

Labor, Mexican, in the XTnited States 

Labor organization in Mexico, effects of emigretion to the United States on 8M^517 

Labor statistics, digest of reports of State bureaus of: 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesote 36^396 

Missouri S86-39^«»-SS6 

New Jersey MMISS 

Ohio 

Rhode Island 

Wisconsin 

Laborers, Mexican, character of, and comparison with other nationalities 496^901 

Lace manufacture, mortal ity from consimiption of em^yees encaged in 746"7<i, >tt M i 

Laws relating to labor. (See Cumulative index of latior laws and decisions relating lihanto, pp. UK 
to 1037.) 

Lead and sine mining, accMenftsin «.. 4l^4li 

Leather Industry, wages and hours of la)>or of employees in: 

Avwage, 1908 and 1907 4*, 47, 173-174 

Relative. 1890 to 1907 

Llfe-SaTlng Service, aooidents In the ^ 458^^ 

Ltnemen and electricians, accident liability of 

Liquors, malt, wacres and houn of labor of employees engaged in the HUknuteCam ot: 

Average, 1906 and 1907 47,%UI,15I 

Relative, 1890 to 1907^ «»fia^l30 

Lithographers, roort^^of, from oeiMnmiptio&. 71«-9a2,M8-Mi 

Living ooQdltions and home life of Mexican laborers 901-9M 

Lockouts and strikes in Italy, report on Sn-4St4 

Lsmber industry, accidents in 42iyCn 

Lumber Industry, wages and hours of labor of employees In: 

Average, 1906 and 1907 48.4».174,175 

RelaUve, 1890 to 1907 UXKltt.Ui 

Lumbering and woodworking, Mexican laborers employed Uu..,.^ •..•,••*•••••• wm 
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lUUoler]EB,iBUway,aocldent liability of 446.447 

Mftlae, statistics TcOaUng to 921-926 

ClilldlBbor 926 

PactoTles, mills, and shops bunt 923 

Labor laws 926 

lAbar unions 923,924 

Oppoitunltlfls Tor new indostiies 92*, 926 

Schoolteachers 925 

Women and chfldren In sardine tectoriflB 934 

Women wage-workers of Portland 924,93* 

Mannfafitares In Bulgaria, census of, digest of 5S9-S64 

IfftODiKturing Indostiies, statistics ol: 

Mlaaourt.: 357,653,554 

New Jersey 930,931 

Ohio 934 

Rhode Island 556,557 

Wlsoonsln 362,363 

rble and stone work, wages and hours of labor of employees in: 

Averfti?e, 1908 and 1907 49,50,138,153 

Relative, 1890 to 1907 101-108,130 

rble workers, mortality of, from consumption 683-691,844-847,855-858 

dost, occupations with exposure to, mortality from oonstmiption In 644-681 

Brass workers 661-667 

Compositors 678-675 

Engravers 676-678 

OoW leaf beaters 660,661 

Grinders 644-649 

Jewelers 657-669 

Polishers 6I9-6B 

Pressmen 676 

Printers «7-ffr3 

Tool and Instrument makers 658-657 

Metallic dust, snmmacy oTcencluatons r^gEtfdtng eocimattons with exposure to 678-681 

Metal trades, accidents in 424,425,400,460 

Mexican immignuits to the United States, charaoteriatlcs of 466,467,469 

Mexkian immigration to the United Stotes, sooroe of 408, 4« 

Mexkan iaborln the United States: 

Character of. and oomi)arison with labor of other nationalities 496-501 

Bfficiencyof 504-596 

'Home life and standard of living of 501-504 

Method of distribution of 47*, 476 

Migration ot, method and conditions of 469-474 

Occupations of , miscellaneous 494-496 

Race prejodlce toward 511-518 

Social conditions oT 50&-KU 

Mairtcan labor in the United States employed in- 
Fanning 489-485 

Lumbering and woodworking Industries 494 

Mining 485-493 

RaUroadwork 477-482 

Mezloo, effects in, of Mexican emigration to the United States 513-519 

MiclilgBn, stattottcB relating to 936-929 

Beet sugar and Portland cement industries 927 

Electric railways 929 

lYee employment bnreaos 1HS,929 

Fmnltura, boot and shoe, corset, and refrigerator Industries 928 

liabor disagreements, 1967 927 

Miscellaneous Industries 927 

Penal and reformatory Institutions 927 

Power used In maaufsoturing 929 

TeetmlcBl papers 926 

The ooal Industry 927,928 

Mine laborers, Mexican, wages of 488-493 

Mineral dust, occupations with exposure to, mortality from consumption In 681-736 

Cement workers 708-711 

Core makers 718,719 

Diamond cutters 699-701 

Foundn^n and molders 716-718 

Otass blowers. 695, w6 

OlasB cotters 696-699 

Glass workers 691-695 

Lithographers 719-722 

Marble workers 688-69 1 

Paper hangers 714-716 

Plasterers 711-714 

Potters 701-708 

Stone workers 685-688 

■lliefal dnst, summary of conclusions regarding oooupatlons with exposure to 722-726 

Mineral oil Industry, accidents In 442, 443 

Mines and quarries, accidents In 436-444 

Mining, eteetrlcal risk in 442 

MImMflOta. statistics relating to 355,356 

Accidents to labor 356 

Child labor 355 

Free employment office 3,% 

Labor organisations 356,356 
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liissonri, statistics relating to 356-358, 

Free employment offices 358^50 

Labor organisations 858» SSL 

Land, assessed valuation of 357, 

Land, Government, acres of. 357, 

Manufacturing industries 357, 563, 551 

Prison shops * 555 

Products, surplus, value of 356, 357, 583 

Mortality fromoonsumptloa industy traces. (See Consumption, mortality from, in dusty trades.) 

Mortality from diseases of the respiratory system, other than consumption, in dusty trades. (Stt 
Disease of the respiratory system other than consumption, mortality from, in dusty trades.) 

Mortality, list of references on occupation 859-875 

Navigation, accidents In 441M£8 

New Jersey, statistics relating to 9a>-03l 

Ckwt of living 1183 

^Economic changes in the building trades 932,983 

Fruit and vegetable canning 982 

industrial chronology 98S 

Manufactures 930,931 

New Jersey as a manufiacturing State 982 

Steam railroads 932 

O. 

Occupation class! flcatlon of dusty trades M3, 6M 

Occupations in which Mexicans are employed 477-M 

Occupations, males employed in various, in the United States, 1900, by age groups: 

Number of 844 

Per cent of 845 

Occupations with exposure to animal and mixed fiber dust. {See Animal and mixed fiber dust, 

occupations with exposure to.) 
Occupations with exposure to metallic dust. (See Metallic dust, occupations with exposure to. ) 
Occupations with exposure to mineral dust. (See Mineral dust, occupations with exposure to.) 
Occupations with exposure to vegetable fiber dust. (See Vegetable nber dust, occupations with 
exposure to.) 

Ohio, statistics relating to 034,985 

Coalmining 034,985 

Free public employment offices 985 

Manuibctures 984 

Oil industry, mineral, accidents in 442, 443 

Old-Age Pensions Act of 1908, British 649-562 

Opinions of the Attorney-General on questions affecting labor: 

Eight-hour law— application to lock tenders 880,961 

Eight-hour law— application to messengers, watchmen, etc 961,1 



Paper and pulp manufacture, mortality from consumption of employees engaged in 7W-77I. 

SUA StAK.tUB.JBmk 

Paper and wood-pulp Industry, wages and hours of labor of employees in: 

Average, 1906 and 1907 51,63,175,178 

Relative, 1890 to 1907 103-106,138 

Paper hangers, mortality of, from consumption 714-716,844,845,847-868 

Planing-mlll industry, wages and hours of^lalx>r of employees in: 

Average, 1906 and 1907 52,53,158-155 

Relative, 1890 to 1907 106,107,131 

Plasterers, mortality of, from consumption 711-714,844-847,85^458 

Polishers, mortality of. from consumption 549-652,847,856-858 

Potters, mortality of, urom consumption 701-708,844,845,848-^58 

Pottery industry, wases and hours of lalK)r of employees in: 

Average, 1906 and 1907 58 

Relative, 1890 to 1907 107,108,131 

Pressmen, mortality of, from consumption 676,846,847 

Prevention of accidents, problem of 457, 458 

Prices, retail, and rates of wages, changes in, in Germany, l)etween October, 1905, and March, 1908. 546-548 
Prices, retail, rents, and rates of wages, changes in, in Great Britain, between October, 19tt!», and 

October, 1907 354 

Prices, retail, of commodit!es paid by worlcing classes: 

German Empire 531-537 

German Empire and Great Britain compared 537-^40,546 

Prices, retail, of food. 1890 to 1907 18 1-332 

Printers, mortality or, from consumption 667-873,844-W 

Printing and binding, book and Job, wages and hours of lal)or of employees engaged in: 

Average, 1906 and 1907 53-^,155-157 

Relative, 1890 to 1907 108-110, 131 

Printing, newspaper, wages and hours of lal)or of employees engaged In: 

Average, IWfi and 1907 55,157-169 

Relative. 1890 to 1907 110,1U,131 

Printing trarles, hours of labor in, in Germany compared with England 545 

Printing trades, rates of wages: 

German Empire 540,541 

German Empire and Great Britain compared 543,544 

Problem of ventilation and dust removal In industry 
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Race prejndice toward Mexican labor In the United States 611-613 

Rag industry, mortality from consumption of employees engaged in 817-821 

Ran, transportation by, accidents in .• 444-449 

Railway accident problem, discussion of 449 

Railway employees, accident liability of. (See Accident liability of railway employees.) 

Railway laborers, Mexican, in the United States compared with other nationalities 477, 478 

Railway mail clerks, accident liability of 446,447 

Refining and smelting, accidents In 442,459 

Relative retail prices of food, by months, 1905 to 1907 211,321,323 

Relative retail prices of food. 1890 to 1907 211-214, 323-332 

Relative wages and hours of labor, 1890 to 1907, by Industries 21-24, 126-132 

Rehitlve wages and hours of labor, 1890 to 1907, by occupations 1^21, 61-125 

Rents of working-class dwellings: 

Qerman Empire 626-629 

German Empire and Great Britain compared 529,630,546,546 

Great BriUin 337-341 

Rents, retail prices, and rates of wages, changes in, in Great Britain, between October, 1905, and 

October, 1907 354 

Respiratory diseases other than consumption, mortality from, In dusty trades. (See Diseases of 
the respiratory sjrstem other than consumption, mortality from, in dusty trades.) 

Retail pnces and cost ofliving 197-200 

Retail pilces and rates of wages, changes in, in Germany, between October, 1905, and March, 1906. . 546^548 
Retail prices of commodities paid by working classes: 

German Empire 631-637 

German Empire and Great Britain compared 537-^640, 646 

Great Britain 341-347 

Retailprloesoffood, 1890 to 1907 181-332 

RetaUprloesoffood, 1906 and 1907 210,211,216-320 

Retail prices of food, relative, by months, 1905 to 1907 211,321,322 

Retail prices of food, relative, 1890 to 1907 211-214,323-332 

Retail prices, rents, and rates of wages, changes in, in Great Britain, between October, 1905, and 

October,1907 854 

Rhode Island: 

Accidents In textile industries 432 

Manufiacturlng Industries, statistics of 556, 567 

Riggers, accidentTiabillty of 465 

Risk, electrical, in mining 442 

Russia: 

Factory Inspectora' reports for, digest of 574^676 

Number and distribution of wage-workers, 1897 942-949 
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Bawmllls, accidents in 430,431 

Scope of discussion of Industrial accidents 423, 424 

Shipbuilding Industry, wages and hours of labor of employees in: 

Average, 1906 and 1907 55-57,176-178 

Relative, 1890 to 1907 111-114,131 

Shoddy manufacture, mortality from consumption of employees engaged In 81^-817 

Silk inaustiy, wages and hours of labor of employees in: 

Average, 1906 and 1907 67,58,178,179 

Relative, 1890 to 1907 115-117, 131 

811k manufacture, mortality from consimiptlon of employees engaged in 794-800, 844, 845, 848-858 

Silver and gold mining, accidents in 441 

Slaughtering and meat pacldng Industry, wages and hours of labor of employees in : 

Average, 1906 and 1907 58 

Relative. 1890 to 1907 118-130,132 

Smelting and refining, accidents in 442, 459 

Social aspects of the accident problem 456 

Social conditions of Mexicansin the United States 506-511 

Steel and iron manufacture, accidents in 425, 426 

Stone industry, mortality from consumption of employees engaged in 682-601, 846, 847 

Stone workers, mortality of. from consumption 085-688, 855-858 

Streets and sewers, wages and hours of labor of employees engaged upon: 

Average, 190!> and 1907 58,160,161 

Relative, 1890 to 1907 120, 121, 132 

Strikes and lockouts in Italy, report on 571-674 

Swltohmen and flagmen, railway, aocident liability of 446,448,464 

T. 

Textile Industries, accidents in 431-433 

Textile spinners, mortality of, from consumption 737-740, 847,855-858 

Textile weavers, mortality of. from consumption 740-742, 847, 855-858 

Tobacco (cigars^ wages and hours of employees engaged in the manu&cture of: 

Average, 1906 and 1907 69,60, 162 

Relative, 1890 to 1907 121-123, 132 

Tool and Instrument makers, mortality of, from consumption 052-057, 844, 846, 847--868 

Trainmen, railway, accident liability of 446 

Transportation by rail, accidents in 444-449 

Transportation by water, accidents in 449-466 

U. 

Upholsterers and halr^mattress makers, mortality of, from consumption 821^825, 844-847,866-868 
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Vegetable fiber dust, oocupatiozis with exi>osure to, mortality bom consumption in 726-784 

Cabinetmakers 771-776 

Cotton ginning 727-729 

Cotton textile manufocture , ,. 72j^7l7 

Flax and linen mannfiictare. 750-7S7 

Hemp and cordage manufacture 757-9C 

Hosiery and knit goods, manubctore of , 7B-7i6 

Jute and jute goods, manulteture of 7Ba-7C7 

Lace manulacxure , 7«^7I0 

Paper and ^ulpmanubcture , „ 76B-771 

Textile spinners 7S7-7iO 

Textile weavers 746-7C 

Wood turners and carvers 77&-780 

Vegetable fiber dust, summary of coniAnsions reeanlliig eocupatioos with exposon to 78{h7M 

VentUaUon and dust removal in Industry, problem of sn-80 

W. 

Waees and hours of labor, average, 1906 and 1907: 

By <Kxsupatkms and geographical divisions 17,18,25-€0 

In selected ooonpations, oy cities J4, 133-KB 

In aetootedoocimationSvliy States. .« M, 16^180 

Wages and hours of labor in manulBOturlng industries, 1890 to 1907 1-189 

Wa|»B and hours of labor, relative, 1890 to 1907: 

By Industries 31-84. 1S6-IS 

By occupations l»^,in-t3S 

Wages in Mexico, effects of Mexican emigration to the TTnited States on ^ S13-SI6 

Wages of Mexican laborers In the United States: 

Farming <f3-481 

Lumbenng and woodwoildng Industry 4M 

Mines 

Kaflways 

Varloos occupations 

Wages, rates of, and retail prices, cihanges in, In Oermany, between October, 1905, and limih, 
1908 

Wages, lates of, In Oreat Britain 

Wages, rates of, in the building, engineering, and printing trades: 

Oerman Empire. MO.Ml 

German Empire and Great Britain compared 50,MCM6 

Wages, rates of, relation of, to rents and prices, in Great Britatai 

Wages, rates oT, rents, and retell prices, changes in, In Great Britain, between October, 1'90S&, and 
October, 1907 i 

Wages, statistics of: 

Bulgaria 583-564 

German E mpire M0-M5 

Wages, weekly, per cent of Increases in, for five German towns, between October, 1905, and March, 
1906: 

Buttding trades 818 

Engineering trades 8€7 

Wage-workers In Bulgaria, statistics of WO-864 

Water transportation, accidents In ttir tW 

Wharves and docks, accidents at 4M 

Wholesale and retail prices of food compared 1 W-9f7 

W iaconstn, statistics relating to 939^363 

Cooperative stores in the United States 389 

Free employment offices IBS 

Housing 381 

Liquor traffic 381 

Manufttctnring Industries 388,363 

Resources, Industries, and opportunities 361, 

Statistical aspect of the strike 

Wood turners send carvers, mortality of, ftom consimrptlon 776-780,1 

Woolen and worsted goods industry, wages and hours of labor of employees in: 

Average, 1906 and 1907 80. 179, 180 

Relative. 1890 to 1907 I23-18S,»3 

Woolen and worsted monufiKture, mortality from consumptton d emp/loyees engaged in 

8H. 846,1 

Working-class dwellings, rents of: 

Ocfman Empire ^^. . . . 

German Em^ilre and Great Britain compared 3SB, 680, 545, M6 

Woflcingchuscs, cost of living of, in the principal towns of Great Britain S)6>IS4 

Working classes In Bulgaria, statistics of. , 560-564 

Workmen's Compensation Acts, 1897 and 1900, proceedings under, in Oreat Britain 864-969 

Workshops and mctories, accidents in 




Zinc and lead mining, accidents in ^ 489,440 
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